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CORRECT  TYPING  MOTIONS 

August  Dvorak  and  Nellie  L.  Merrick 


T  EARNINCi  to  typewrite  rapidly  and 
accurately  means  the  mastery  of  a 
number  of  skilled  motions  that  call  for 
great  speed  and  delicate  precision,  as  they 
arc  interwoven  in  ever-changing  and  in¬ 
tricate  patterns. 

When  one  realizes  that  typing  at  6<) 
words  per  minute  means  five  separate 
finger  strokes  per  second,  84  words  per 
minute  means  seven  finger  strokes  per 
second,  and  120  words  per  minute  means 
ten  finger  strokes  per  second,  in  addition 
to  returning  the  carriage  after  every  fifty 
or  sixty  strokes,  changing  pajjcr,  shifting 
for  capitals,  and  doing  everything  else  that 
constitutes  typewriting,  i^  is  clear  that  the 
good  typist  is  capable  of  rapid  mo¬ 
tion. 

When  one  realizes  that  these  motions 
must  follow  in  varying,  but  absolutely 
specific,  order,  it  is  obvious  that  a  skilled 
typist  is  capable  of  precise,  closely  timed, 
and  specifically  selected  motions. 

The  reaction  time  of  an  average  adult 
in  striking  a  telegrapher’s  key  at  a  pre¬ 
arranged  signal  is  about  one-fifth  second. 
This  means  that  through  habituation  many 
typists  have  learned  to  follow  signals  from 
copy  at  rates  that  exceed  their  voluntary 
reaction  time.  TTiis,  of  course,  is  possible 
by  having  several  fingers  simultaneously 
in  various  stages  of  their  respective  mo¬ 
tions,  analagous  to  the  positions  and  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  pistons  in  a  six-cylinder  four¬ 
cycle  automobile  engine.  I^t  one  finger  get 
ahead  or  behind  its  proper  stage  in  its  mo¬ 
tion  at  any  moment,  however,  and  trouble 
overtakes  the  typist. 


It  would  be  the  rare  individual  who, 
seated  at  a  typewriter  for  the  first  time, 
could  for  two  minutes  stroke  such  simple 
combinations  as  “T-h-e  T-h-e  T-h-e”  at  60 
words  (300  strokes)  per  minute  without 
error.  Typing  page  after  page  of  copy 
such  as  this  without  error,  while  looking 
at  the  copy  instead  of  at  the  machine,  rep¬ 
resents  genuine  progress  in  the  mastery  of 
typing  skill. 

A  motion  picture  of  the  novice  trying 
to  type  “T-h-e”  and  of  the  expert  typist, 
each  typing  copy  at  60  words  (300  strokes) 
per  minute  would  illustrate  a  definition 
of  skill  that  is  usually  unrecognized  until 
attention  is  called  to  it;  that  is,  skill  con 
sists  in  large  measure  in  nof  doing  many 
things  (elimination  of  unnecessary  or 
waste  motions).  The  novice  tenses  his 
back,  screws  up  his  face,  and  all  but  types 
with  his  feet;  to  continue  the  experiment 
for  half  an  hour  exhausts  him.  The  expert 
typist,  however,  having  eliminated  all  un¬ 
necessary  and  wasteful  motions  and  bodily 
tensions,  keeps  the  same  pace  hour  after 
hour,  with  relatively  short  rest  pauses. 

This  characteristic  ease  and  simplicity 
of  skillful  performance  is  obvious  in  play¬ 
ing  golf;  in  driving  an  automobile;  In 
playing  tennis;  in  handling  a  saw,  ham¬ 
mer,  or  ax;  in  sewing  and  knitting — in 
fact,  in  doing  anything  skillfully.  Watch¬ 
ing  the  master  performer  in  any  craft  re¬ 
quiring  skill  convinces  one  that  to  be  skill¬ 
ful  one  must  be  “intelligently  lazy.”  One 
should  not  do  today  what  need  not  be 
done,  but  what  must  be  done  one  should 
learn  to  do  well. 


How  may  one  become  skillful  in  perform¬ 
ing  an  act?  How  may  one  teach  others  to 
become  skillful?  In  the  past,  and  too  often 
at  present,  the  novice  started  out  by  exercis¬ 
ing  "brute  strength  and  awkwardness." 
Sooner  or  later,  frequently  through  sheer 
necessity  occasioned  by  fatigue,  he  learned 
that  certain  energy-consuming  motions  wre 
unnecessary,  and  he  discarded  them  entirely. 
He  realized  that  shortcuts  in  necessary  mo¬ 
tions  were  as  effective  as,  if  not  more  effec¬ 
tive  than,  the  first  motions,  which  required 
more  time  and  energy. 

Bit  by  bit,  motions  were  reduced  or  elimi- 
nat.d  until  only  the  minimum  essentials  re¬ 
mained.  When  he  had  learned  to  perform 
those  minimum  essentials  with  maximum 
speed  and  precision,  the  novice  became  ex¬ 
pert.  This  was  the  “trial  and  error”  method 
of  acquiring  skill,  which  through  the  ages 
was  taught  by  the  dictum,  practice  makes 
perfect  (if  the  learner  survives  long  enough). 
The  parenthetical  modification  Is  supplied  by 
the  authors. 

Good  Form  Deserves  Primary  Emphasis 

A  more  economical  and  more  scientific 
procedure  in  teaching  and  learning  typewrit¬ 
ing  (or  any  other  skill)  consists  in  analyzing 
expert  techniques  and  using  them  at  the  out¬ 
set.  Good  form  in  its  natural  setting  deserves 
primary  emphasis.  How  the  student  types  is 
much  more  important  than  how  much  cor¬ 
rect  copy  he  turns  out. 

The  teacher  who  is  capable  of  developing 
good  form,  who  is  convinced  that  correct 
motions  deserve  primary  emphasis,  and  who 
has  the  courage  to  apply  that  conviction 
while  other  teachers  boast  of  perfect  copy  in 
the  first  week,  is  rewarded  later  by  produc¬ 
ing  students  who  type  rapidly  and  accurately 
and  who  have  the  capacity  for  continued 
growth.  That  teacher,  however,  will  find 
that  teaching  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty  begin¬ 
ning  typists  is  a  full  time,  "man-sized"  job. 

The  demonstration  of  correct  motions  and 
directed,  individually  supervised  drill  occupry 
every  minute  of  the  class  period.  A  teacher 
who  uses  a  portion  of  the  class  period  to 
score  papers,  to  write  personal  letten,  or  to 
knit  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  the  first  ob¬ 
jective  in  teaching  typewriting.  The  writers 
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deplore  the  arrangement  frequently  found 
in  commercial  departments  in  which  the 
teacher  conducts  a  class  in  shorthand  or  book¬ 
keeping  while  she  supervises,  through  a  glass 
partition,  a  typewriting  class  in  an  adjacent 
room. 

Different  techniques  (motions)  for  any 
skilled  act  carry  their  own  limitations.  The 
limits  of  performance  with  a  particular  form 
may  vary  with  different  individuals.  An  in¬ 
dividual  using  an  inferior  technique  reaches 
a  “ceiling”  above  which  he  cannot  rise  until 
he  changes  his  form.  The  “plateau  blues”  so 
often  reached  by  typists  writing  at  30,  40, 
and  later  at  60  words  a  minute  are  the  result 
of  reaching  the  limits  of  the  form  used.  They 
flounder  physiologically  and  psychologically 
— often  their  typing  becomes  worse — until 
they  discover  better  motions. 

Fast  Motions  Cannot  Be  Made  Slowly 

If  Dr.  Gilbreth’s  concept  of  motions — “The 
One  Best  Way” — were  developed  at  the  out¬ 
set,  student  growth  would  continue  until  the 
individual’s  physiological  and  psychological 
limit  Is  reached.  Were  it  not  for  the  expense, 
the  writers  would  recommend  that  every  class 
type  daily  from  dictation  in  unison,  with  a 
master  typist  projected  on  a  daylight  screen 
with  a  sound  projection  machine.  Lacking 
this  ideal  equipment,  the  teacher  should  be 
able  to  demonstrate  correct  motions  in  prac¬ 
tical  demonstrations  before  the  class. 
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Caution  must  be  exercised  when  attempt¬ 
ing  *‘slowed-motion”  demonstrations  on  a 
typewriter.  Who  has  not  seen  experts  at¬ 
tempting  slowly  to  demonstrate  how  they 
do  some  skillful  act,  and  who  has  not  won¬ 
dered  at  the  apparent  stupidity  of  students 
who  could  duplicate  the  instructor’s  “slow- 
motion”  illustration  and  would  fail  utterly 
in  duplicating  the  illustrated  motions  in  prac¬ 
tical  application? 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  expert’s 
dowed  illustration.  The  student  may  have 
duplicated  the  instructor’s  illustration  exact¬ 
ly,  but  the  instructor’s  illustration  was  not  a 
replica  of  what  he  does  in  practice,  because 
what  he  does  in  practice  cannot  he  done 
slowly.  The  instructor  cannot  land  an  air¬ 
plane  at  ten  miles  per  hour  to  illustrate  how 
it  is  done.’  The  golf  pro  cannot  drive  a  ball 
ten  yards  to  show  how  he  drives  250  yards. 
The  instructor  cannot  return  a  typewriter 
carriage  slowly  to  show  what  he  does  when 
writing  at  100  words  per  minute. 

Psychologists  who  have  studied  the  acquisition  of 
•kills  are  rtenerally  aftreed  that  any  motion  or  act 
performed  at  a  jtiven  fast  pace  becomes,  physiologi¬ 
cally  and  psychologically,  a  different  motion  or  act 
when  it  is  slowed  down  so  that  it  requires  two  or 
three  times  longer  than  usual  to  execute  it.  It  is 
preferable,  therefore,  that  a  skilled  motion  or  act 
be  learned  at  the  pace  or  rate  at  which  it  will  he 
used  in  functional  practice,  or  as  nearly  at  that  rate 
as  a  due  regard  for  technique  or  form  will  permit. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  acquisition  of  a  skill,  ho$i/ 
the  student  performs  is  much  more  important  than 
mhat  he  produces.  In  the  early  stages  of  teaching 
typing,  the  primary  emphasis  should  be  on  the 
technique  of  performance — “form”  in  the  athlete’s 
use  of  the  term — and  not  on  the  number  of  correct 
pages  typed.  Emphasis  on  a  smooth,  reasonable  speed 
should  come  next.  Accuracy  of  the  typed  product 
then  follows.  A  slow  rate,  however,  without  due 
regard  to  stroking  technique,  anchors  the  learner  to 
a  low  rate  and  to  working  techniques  which,  being 
inadequate  at  higher  rates,  must  eventually  be  dis- 
arded,  even  though  the  copy  produced  at  a  slow 
rate  is  accurate.  A  fundamental  training  which  re¬ 
sults  in  fast,  fluent  stroking  coupled  with  gr>od  tech¬ 
nique  is  bound  to  result  in  accurate  copy.* 

Every  young  typist  is  urged  also  to  survey  hi* 
performances  in  typing  cycles  as  complete  wholes  by 
thorough  analysis  with  the  aid  of  the  Gilbreth  tech- 

‘Dvorak.  A.,  Merrick.  N.  L..  Dealey,  W.  L..  and 
Ford,  G.  C.,  “Typewriting  Behavior,”  American 
Book  Company,  1936,  pp.  288-289. 

*Merrick,  N.  L.,  Bown,  R.  F.,  and  Dvorak,  A., 
**My  Typewriter  and  I,”  American  Book  Company, 
1937.  p.  vi. 
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mques  or  "therbligs.”  By  charting  superior  and 
inferior  motion  steps  for  many  muscle  groups  at 
once,  each  student  improves  his  program  for  elimi¬ 
nating  waste  motion  an<i  avoKlable  delays.  The  out¬ 
come  should  be  genuine  insight  into  what  motion 
study  is  all  about.  Actual  working  out  of  the  stu¬ 
dent's  motion  follows. 

By  determining  the  nature  and  the  sequence  of 
the  elements  of  correct  fast  motions,  it  is  possible  to 
spare  the  student  much  of  the  early  “trial  ami 
error”  in  the  acquisition  of  skill.  Possibly  you  have 
seen  the  golf  “professional”  who  starts  his  student 
on  the  mastery  of  a  superior  swing  with  one  club. 
By  demonstration  and  practice  the  stmient  learns  to 
swing  the  one  club  until  a  satisfactory  (serformance 
is  secureil.  Only  then  docs  he  swing  at  a  real  ball 
on  a  real  fairway.  If  all  the  elements  of  the  swing 
arc  mastered  in  their  pro|x-r  sequence,  it  is  entirely 
feasible  for  the  first  attempt  on  the  fairway  to  re¬ 
semble  the  swing  of  the  expert. 

(.xirrect  motions  of  typing  cxjierts,  however,  are 
too  rapui  for  the  human  eye  unaidal.  The  short  cut 
devclojxrd  b>  the  (iilbreths  to  extend  the  human  eye 
by  the  slow-motion  camera  enables  stuilcnt  typists 
actually  to  sec  correct,  fast  motions  in  order  to  probt 
by  the  likenesses  between  experts.  Only  in  the  slowed 
motion  picture  can  the  motuin  of  the  expert  be  slowed 
with  its  form  prcservcil.  These  slowcil  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  photographs  of  motion  paths,  charts,  instruc¬ 
tion  sheets,  and  demonstrations  (Krmit  visualization 
as  the  readiest  short  cut  to  classroom  insight  into 
the  clear-cut  patterns  of  motions.’ 

Early  Development  of  Rhythm 

I'hc  early  development  of  rhythm  is  important  in 
teaching  tyjiewriting  because  after  a  character  is 
struck  the  typewriter  mechanism  requires  a  certain 
minimum  time  interval  for  the  type-bar  to  fall  back 
in  the  segment  and  for  the  escapement  to  move  the 
carriage  (paper)  in  place  for  the  next  character.  A 
ragged,  uneven  tempo  in  tv|>ewriting  causes  “piling" 
of  type-bars,  “piled  or  crowded  letters,”  or  “missing 
letters”  in  the  typescript,  and  such  mental  and  mus¬ 
cular  di.sturbances  as  lack  of  calmness  and  confidence. 


’"Typewriting  Behavior."  pp.  282-283. 
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hurried  reactions,  and  tension.  Tlie  student  who  al¬ 
ways  maintains  a  smooth,  even  rate  will  progress 
rapidly  and  will  produce  accurate  and  uniform  copy. 
A  "break”  in  rhythm  results  in  loss  of  time  and  is 
frequently  preceded  or  followed  by  errors.  In  the 
training  of  fast  typists,  rhythm  assumes  a  major 
role. 

Psychologists'  studies  of  skill  indicate  that  each 
stroke  in  typewriting,  like  elements  in  other  skills, 
is  made  up  of  three  phases — (1)  pre-position,  (2) 
stroke,  and  (3)  recovery.  During  the  pre-position 
(rest  or  get  ready)  phase  the  individual  thinks  or  de¬ 
cides  about  the  next  stroke.  Theoretically  the  stroke 
and  recovery  phases  should  be  as  fast  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  student  as  with  the  expert.  The  pre-position 
or  rest  may  well  take  the  major  portion  of  the  time 
allowed  for  each  complete  stroke.  As  the  typist  gains 
speed,  he  reduces  the  pre-position  or  rest  time.  Speed 
is  gained,  not  so  much  by  faster  strokes  as  by  shorter 
rests.  If  at  the  end  of  one  week  the  student  typist 
uses  I/IO  of  the  time  for  stroking  and  9/10  of  the 
time  for  rests  between  strokes,  he  shows  marked 
potentiality  for  typing.  If  his  beginning  rate  is  15 
words  per  minute,  later  when  his  rests  and  rKOvery 
take  no  more  time  than  do  the  strokes,  his  typing 
rate  will  be  75  words  per  minute,  even  though  actu¬ 
ally  his  fingers  while  in  motion  move  no  faster  than 
they  did  at  15  words  per  minute.  If  his  fingers  ac¬ 
quire  the  ability  for  faster  movement,  his  potential 
rate  will  be  correspondingly  higher.  The  type-pacer 
places  as  much  emphasis  on  the  rests  before  and 
after  each  stroke  as  upon  the  strokes.  It  is  during 
these  rests  that  the  beginning  tvpist  plans  (thinks) 
his  next  strokes.* 

Drs.  Frank  B.  and  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth'^  * 
and  A.  H.  Mogensen^  pointed  the  way  to 
the  teaching  and  improvement  of  skills 
through  “slow-motion”  photography  of  mo¬ 
tions  at  the  maximum  sjjeed  of  experts.  The 
only  way  to  see  how  correct  motions  arc 
made  is  to  analyze  the  motions  used  in  ac¬ 
tual  practice.  The  only  motions  to  learn  hy 
imitation  likewise  arc  those  used  in  actual 
practice.  Furthermore,  those  motions  should 
he  acquired  at  the  rate  ^t  which  they  will 
he  used  in  actual  practice. 

Correct  motions  arc  fast,  simple,  short, 


‘Dvorak.  A..  The  Type-Pacer  (manufacturer's 
leaflet),  Torka  Brothers,  3223  Western  Avenue,  Seat¬ 
tle.  Washington. 

‘Gilbreth.  F.  B.,  "Motion  Study,”  Variables  of  the 
Motion.”  D.  Van  Nostrand  0)mpany,  1911,  Chapter 
rv.  pp.  65-85. 

‘GilbretJ^-  F.  B.,  and  Gilbreth.  L.  M.,  "Applied 
Motion  Sttwv,”  The  Macmillan  Company,  1919,  pp. 
110-111. 

’Mogensen.  A.  H.,  ‘‘Common  Sense  Applied  to 
Mot'ion  and  Time  Study,”  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  1932. 


sharp.  Perhaps  they  can  hcsl  he  described 
in  terms  of  the  variables  of  correct  motion. 
These  variables,  we  know,  overlap  widely, 
since  each  presents  merely  a  single  aspea 
of  the  whole  correct  motion.  Some  of  these 
variables  arc  the  necessity  of  certain  motions, 
the  relative  balance  between  tension  and  re¬ 
laxation,  the  energy  cost,  and  the  feeling 
cost. 

Probably  there  is  no  more  potent  “magic” 
in  typing  improvement  than  a  ruthless  cut¬ 
ting  out  of  needless  motions  until  the  fewest 
possible  remain.  This  dropping  out  of  un¬ 
necessary  motions  is  also  relaxation.  Just  as 
the  tension  in  unnecessary  movements  is  re¬ 
laxed,  so  the  tension  in  needed  muscles  is 
relaxed  to  the  least  possible  amounts  for 
holding  the  position  and  working  the  ma¬ 
chine  rapidly. 

Motion  Study  Neglected  in  Typing 
Instruction 

Several  factors  arc  responsible  for  the 
neglect  of  motion  study  in  teaching  type¬ 
writing.  A  first  obvious  cause  is  that  many 
instructors  themselves  arc  not  master  typists. 
A  mediocre  typist  is  a  poor  example  for  study¬ 
ing  correct  motions.  It  might  lie  disheartening 
to  ascertain  just  how  few  typewriting  instruc¬ 
tors  have  a  net  speed  of  80  words  per  minute. 
Far  too  many  instructors  who  arc  not  mast-.r 
typists  bury  students’  correct  motions  under 
a  clutter  of  ovcraccurate  exercises  “perfectly” 
written  in  slow  tempo. 

A  second  obvious  cause  is  that  the  speed 
at  which  correct  motions  arc  performed 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  unaided  human 
eye  to  detect  their  form.  Formerly,  guessing 
about  correct  motions  was  excusable,  because 
the  skill  of  the  existing  typists  was  largely  a 
matter  of  stamina  and  chance.  Today,  with 
the  army  of  student  typists  numbered  by  the 
hundred  thousand,  such  guessing  is  inexcus¬ 
able. 

There  arc  indications,  however,  that  the 
real  leaders  in  commercial  education  are  alert 
to  prevalent  and  misleading  beliefs  about  typ¬ 
ing  motions  and  the  inevitable  despoiling 
of  the  learner’s  time  and  skill.  Moving- 
picture  illustrations  of  a  champion  typist  help 
visualize  correct  motions  of  stroking  the  keys, 
reaching  for  the  shift  key  to  make  capitals, 
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returning  the  carnage,  etc.  Such  dcmuiutra- 
tiom,  sharpened  by  the  time  measurements 
and  retined  accuracy  of  the  Gilbreth  motion 
studies,  are  dehnitely  valuable. 

A  third  obvious  cause  tor  the  neglect  ot 
correct  motions  arises  trom  the  prevalent 
practice  of  placing  too  much  reliance  on  a 
textbook.  In  few  other  school  subjects  have 
the  assignments,  budgets,  and  work  sheets  ad- 
vanced  to  such  elaborate  and  hnely  organized 
form.  7'his  outstanding  development  of  the 
assigimient,  nevertheless,  has  stressed  written 
exercises  at  the  expense  of  cot^rcct  motions. 

No  amount  of  printed  description  can 
(JefUy  demonstrate  a  correct  motion  when  a 
student  is  confused.  General  directions,  in 
spite  of  various  clever  and  inspired  adjectives, 
frequently  confuse  rather  than  clarify  the 
understanding  of  complete  motions.  Even 
“motion  feel”  in  typing  is  unequal  to  the 
clarity  of  a  visual  check  by  the  eyes.  Once 
your  eyes  have  seen  a  motion  demonstrated 
in  a  slowed  Him  or  elsewhere,  the  correct 
motion  may  emerge  as  a  clear-cut  Hgure  or 
form.  The  complete  motion,  when  slowed 
without  loss  of  form,  lends  essential  clues 
needed  to  improve  the  supply  of  motions.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  verbal  suggestions  from 
an  instructor  focus  these  essential  aspects. 

A  fourth  cause  for  the  lack  of  correct  mo¬ 
tions  arises  from  the  complicated  nature  of 
typewriting  behavior.  ITie  correct  motion  de¬ 
pends  on  all  the  shifting  variables  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  and  his  classmates,  the  in¬ 
structor,  the  typewriter,  and  the  classroom 
surroundings.  Correct  motions  are  at  the 
mercy  of  any  disinterest,  poorly  planned 
work,  an  inadequate  manual,  or  other  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  ty{)ewriting  class,  such  as  a 
uble  and  chair  that  fail  to  Ht  or  support  the 
body,  a  typewriter  with  an  awkward  key¬ 
board  and  heavy  touch,  or  a  lack  of  slow- 
motion  Hlms  to  visualize  better  motions. 

Summary 

The  skillful  operator  uses  simple  but  pre¬ 
cise  motions.  He  uses  less  energy  than  docs 
the  novice.  His  motions  are  simple,  calm,  and 
generally  unhurried.  Watch  the  deliberate¬ 
ness  of  a  “big  league”  shortstop  Heidi  ng  a 
“grounder.”  Notice  that  he  seems  to  take  all 
the  time  in  the  world  to  throw  the  ball  into 


Hrst  baseman's  glove,  but  the  runner  is  "out.” 

1  he  sand  lot  player  uses  more  motions  in 
recovering  the  ball,  gets  himself  oH  balance, 
and  throws  hurriedly  with  much  “wind  up,” 
with  the  result  that  the  ball  may  go  wild, 
the  Hrst  baseman  is  “otf  the  bag,”  and  the 
runner  is  safe. 

The  capable  typist,  having  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  her  paper,  carbons,  envelopes,  and 
notes,  moves  unhurriedly  with  no  waste  mo 
tions  and  rapidly  turns  out  letter  after  letter. 

I'or  example,  two  typists,  who  could  type  a 
line  in  7  and  7^2  seconds,  respectively,  came 
to  the  writers’  laboratory.  'I'hc  apparently 
slower  typist  continued  to  turn  out  more  copy 
in  15  minutes  than  did  the  faster.  On  exami¬ 
nation  it  was  found  that  the  slower  typist 
was  gaining  on  the  faster  one  because  of  his 
simpler  and  faster  carriage  return  and  paper 
change.  The  apparently  faster  typist  fairly 
bristled  with  s{x-edy  motions,  but  the  calm, 
unhurried  typist  continued  to  come  out  ahead. 

Good  form  is  a  common  attribute  of  the 
master  performer  in  any  type  of  endeavor 
requiring  skill.  One  needs  only  to  sec  a  per¬ 
son  mount  a  horse  or  sit  in  the  saddle  to  rec¬ 
ognize  whether  he  is  a  horseman.  Hand  a 
man  a  golf  club  and,  by  the  way  he  holds  it, 
he  betrays  whether  he  is  a  novice  or  a  reason-  ' 
ably  expert  player.  Watch  a  man  pick  up  a 
violin,  and  it  usually  is  evident  whether  or 
not  he  plays  one.  Watch  a  person  sit  down  in 
front  of  a  typewriter  and  insert  an  envelope 
and  you  can  distinguish  the  novice  from  the 
expert.  Grantland  Rice  urges,"  “If  you  can’t 
play  like  a  golfer,  at  least  try  to  look  like 
one. 

What  a  complicated  undertaking  it  is  to 
handle  the  many  changes  in  a  typewriting  • 
class!  How  surprising  and  encouraging  it  is 
that  a  fully  prepared  instructor  can  control 
enough  variables  to  bring  out  correct  motions! 

[Next  month,  ‘‘The  Growth  of  Typewrit¬ 
ing  Accuracy  and  Speed,”  by  the  same  au¬ 
thors. — Ed.\ 


"Rice,  Grantland.  quoted  from  “TypewritinK  Be¬ 
havior,"  p.  94. 

Note:  Miss  Nellie  Merrick  will  offer  method* 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  typewriting  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago’s  summer  session. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  MY  NOTES  ON  TEACHING 

John  Robert  Gregg,  S.C.D. 


For  some  years  /  made  it  a  practice  to  note  in  shorthand  any  thoughts 
on  teaching  that  appeared  interesting  or  stimulating.  Many  of  these  were 
quoted  in  taH(s  to  teachers,  or  in  teacher -training  classes,  and  usually 
they  were  illustrated  by  a  story  from  my  own  experience  or  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others.  Here  are  a  few  of  them 


There  are  two  conceivable  objects  in  teaching  any  subject:  first, 
because  the  thing  taught  is  necessary,  or  usejul,  or  of  practical 
value;  second,  because  the  incidental  effect  of  teaching  it  is  to 
bring  into  play  and  exercise  certain  powers  and  capabilities  and 
serve  a  real  educational  purpose. — Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch. 

The  famous  Doctor  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  when  a  friend  expressed 
surprise  that  he  should  be  preparing  a  lesson  on  a  subject  he  had 
taught  for  many  years,  said:  '7  would  rather  have  my  boys 
drinks  from  a  running  stream  than  from  a  stagnant  pool." 

The  sl^ill  of  any  good  workman  depends  upon  the  full  cooperative 
action  of  a  practiced  eye  and  a  practiced  hand. — Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot. 


“The  secret  of  success  is  the  fusion  of  rhythm  and  concentration 
li\e  a  white  fire.  That  is  the  secret  alchemy  of  success." 

“The  great  business  of  education  is  to  develop  mental  power." 

“A  good  fund  of  animal  spirits  puts  the  teacher  at  once  into  sym¬ 
pathetic  rapport  with  his  pupils,  because  it  shows  them  that 
seriousness  of  purpose  need  not  mean  dullness,  and  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  learning  is  not  incompatible  with  a  true  enjoyment 
of  life." 

Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch  has  these  headings  for  the  discussion  of  the 
ideal  teacher:  Ample  and  accurate  l^nowledge  of  the  thing 
taught;  Temper;  Cheerfulness;  Quick,  Perception  of  Eye  and 
Ear;  Lack  Pedantry;  Power  of  Describing  and  Narrating; 
Freshness  of  Mind;  Sympathy. 
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Economic  Geography  Series  Article  Number  Eight 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  GRASSLANDS 

Sidney  E.  Ekblaw,  Ph.D. 


[Dr.  El{hlau’  presents  the  picture  of  the 
grasslands  of  the  world  as  a  broad  zone  of 
natural  vegetation  lying  between  forests  on 
one  side  and  deserts  on  the  other.  He  reveals 
how  the  phenomenal  increase  of  world  popu¬ 
lation  during  the  last  century  is  related  to  the 
agricultural  penetration  of  the  grasslands. 

Teachers  of  economic  geography  may  well 
emphasize  the  wise  use  of  the  better  grass¬ 
lands  for  agriculture  while  the  poorer  grass¬ 
lands  serve  for  well-regulated  permanent 
grazing.  High  school  students  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  proper  utilization  of 
grassland  areas  that,  as  citizens,  they  may  aid 
in  the  intelligent  solution  of  present-day  and 
future  problems  of  land  conservation. — Doug¬ 
las  C.  Ridgley,  Professor  of  Geography  in 
Education,  Clarl(^  University,  Series  Editor. 

'T^HK  exploitation  and  utilization  of  the 
^  grasslands  has  assumed  a  dominant  role 
in  the  development  of  the  United  States. 
Apart  from  Asia,  the  world’s  grasslands  have 
attracted  the  active  interest  of  man  only  with¬ 
in  the  last  150  years.  Before  that  time,  vast 
areas  of  rich,  dark  soil  in  North  America, 
South  America,  Africa,  Australia,  and  even 
parts  of  Asia  lay  undisturbed  beneath  rolling 
waves  of  grass  and  wild  grains.  In  Asia,  (locks 
of  sheep  and  goats,  herds  of  horses,  camels, 
and  donkeys,  and  droves  of  cattle  pastured 
over  the  grasslands  and  drank  from  the  water 
holes  along  their  routes.  In  other  continents, 
no  domestic  animals  grazed  upon  the  lus¬ 
cious  grasses.  Only  wihl  animals  haunted  the 
unlimited  sun-drenched  stretches  of  grasses 
bent  and  tossed  by  the  summer’s  breezes. 

American  colonists  moving  westward  from 
the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  were  the  first  to 
break  into  the  new  grasslands  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  West.  Even  then  they  explored  the  bor¬ 
ders  timidly,  because  they  did  not  know  how 
to  make  themselves  at  home  upon  them. 
After  the  introduction  of  domestic  anim.ils. 


particularly  Iwrscs  and  cattle,  by  the  metal- 
seeking  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  colonists  utilized  the  grass¬ 
lands  fur  pasturage. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  vast  ranches  and  range  lands  of  western 
United  States  represented  the  peak  of  the 
grazing  development.  A  period  of  railroad 
building  provided  trans(x>rtation  of  cattle  to 
market.  Settlers  linked  into  the  eastern  {X)r- 
tions  of  the  grasslands  to  raise  wheat,  corn, 
and  other  crops  to  supply  more  densely  |x)pu- 
lated  districts  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  use  of  the  steel  plow,  well-drilling  ma¬ 
chinery,  barbed  wire,  and  numerous  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  such  as  the  reaper,  mower, 
hinder,  corn  planter,  and  cultivator  hastened 
the  conquest  of  the  grasslands.  Successively, 
colonists  brought  the  pampas  of  Argentina, 
the  central  lowlands  of  Australia,  the  veldt  of 
South  Africa  under  (1)  open  range,  (2) 
fenced  range  and  more  regulated  grazing, 
and  (3)  cultivation.  The  fertile  Manchurian 
plains,  the  last  to  submit  to  the  third  stage, 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Influence  on  Population 

This  va.st  agricultural  development  of  grass¬ 
lands  profoundly  influenced  world  conditions 
— fundamentally  population.  Approximately 
500,000,000  people  inhabited  the  57,000,000 
square  miles  of  land  on  the  globe  in  17(X). 
One  hundred  years  later,  the  population  had 
grown  to  between  ^>00,fK)0,(M)0  and  700,000,- 
000,  Then,  with  an  abundance  of  food  and 
outlets  for  employment,  population  more 
than  doubled  in  the  next  century.  And  today 
more  than  2,000,000,000  people  find  liveli¬ 
hood  on  these  same  57,000,(X)0  square  miles. 
What  is  the  geographic  factor  underlying  this 
spectacular  population  increase?  The  con¬ 
quest  of  the  grasslands! 

The  grasslands  are  those  regions  of  the 
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earth’s  land  surface  in  which  grow  chiefly 
grasses  and  low  herbs.  TTtey  represent  the 
intermediate  stage  of  the  three  main  types  of 
vegetation — ^forests,  grasslands,  and  deserts. 
Scarcity  of  trees  distinguishes  them  from  for¬ 
ests,  and  their  relatively  close  and  continuous 
cover  of  sod  does  not  permit  desert  classifica¬ 
tion.  Depending  upon  definition,  different 
authorities  estimate  the  grasslands  to  occupy 
from  11,000,000  to  22,000,000  square  miles. 

We  recognize  three  main  types  of  grass¬ 
lands — savannas,  prairies,  and  steppes.  The 
savannas  are  grasslands  of  low  altitudes,  con¬ 
fined  principally  between  the  twentieth  par¬ 
allels  of  latitude.  Heights  of  ten  to  twenty 
feet  characterize  the  grasses  that  grow  be¬ 
tween  the  equatorial  rain  forest  on  one  side 
and  trade-wind  deserts  on  the  other. 

The  prairies  are  grasslands  wherein  grasses 
reach  heights  of  from  three  to  ten  feet  during 
the  summer  growing  season.  Only  in  middle 
latitudes  do  climatic  conditions  permit  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  prairies.  Short  grasses,  limited 
in  growth  by  lack  of  moisture,  by  low  tem¬ 
peratures,  or  by  a  short  growing  season,  may 
reach  heights  of  two  or  three  feet,  but  ordi¬ 
narily  the  grasses  are  much  lower. 

We  find  short  grasses — tropical  steppes — 
on  the  outer  border  of  the  savannas,  where 
lack  of  moisture  prevents  their  taller  growth. 
True  steppes  lie  in  the  middle  latitudes,  where 
all  three  climatic  conditions  named  limit 
more  luxuriant  growth.  In  the  sub-polar 
regions,  the  low  temperature  and  short  sum¬ 
mer  allow  the  grasses  to  attain  only  low 
stature. 

Middle  Latitude  Grasslands 

From  the  standpoint  of, human  utilization, 
the  grasslands  of  the  middle  latitudes — the 
prairies  and  true  steppes — interest  us  most. 
In  the  every-day  use  of  the  term  “grasslands,” 
we  mean  the  middle  latitude  grasslands. 
These  grasslands  of  the  five  continents  are: 

Eurasia — steppes. 

.Africa — high  veldt. 

Australia — steppes. 

South  America — pampas  and  steppes. 

North  America — prairies  and  Great  Plains. 

Once  located,  we  must  know  the  climate 
of  the  regions  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
necessities  for  human  life  and  for  food  pro¬ 


duction.  Although  subject  to  variations,  the  > 
general  climatic  conditions  may  be  summer.  p 
ized  as  follows:  U 


Summer 

H'/n/er 

Temperature  . 

. .  70°? 

34*F 

Rainfall  . 

21  in. 

6  in. 

Humidity,  relative. . . 

..  62% 

55% 

Sunshine  . 

..  51% 

47% 

Wind  velocity  . 

7  m.  p.  h. 

8.5  m.  p.  h. 

A  study  of  the  climate  of  these  grassland  | 
regions  suggests  the  following  conclusions:  I 

1.  The  growing  season  ranges  from  90  days  to  p 
220  days. 

2.  Rainfall  reaches  its  maximum  during  the  warm  {i 

season.  ! 

3.  The  amount  of  annual  rainfall  averages  twenty  i 

inches. 

4.  A  cold  winter  period  causes  vegetable  life  to  be 

dormant.  1= 

5.  During  the  winter,  man  depends  largely  upion  | 

stored  supplies  for  f<Kxl.  = 

jl 

Surface  and  Soils  | 

For  the  most  part,  the  grasslands  arc  rela-  P 
tivcly  level.  Usually  they  are  lowland  plains  | 
or  smooth  plateaus.  Some  sections  have  gently  1 

rolling  surfaces  that  break  the  monotony  of  li 
the  broad  level  grassland  horizon.  Should  i 

highlands  of  considerable  elevation  interrupt  !■ 

the  smooth  topography,  they  may  cause  suffi-  j! 
cient  precipitation  to  change  the  vegetative  |{ 

cover  to  forest.  | 

Grassland  soils  are  among  the  most  fertile  ij 

soils  of  the  earth.  The  decay  of  grasses  at  the  |i 

end  of  the  growing  season  plus  the  decompo-  p 

sition  of  dead  portions  of  the  dense  root  |j 

system  of  the  sod  adds  quantities  of  organic 
plant  food  to  the  soil.  The  color,  black  or  I 

brown,  reflects  the  amount  of  humus  or  dc-  > 

composed  organic  material.  Cultivation  of  p 


Dr.  Sidney  E.  Ekblaw,  | 

Professor  of  Geography,  | 

University  of  Kansas  ! 

City,  is  an  eminent  grol-  | 

ogist  and  geographer  and  ! 

has  done  editorial  work  j 

on  Economic  Geography  Ij 

and  other  magazines.  p 

He  is  a  member  of  the  J 

American  Association  for  i 

the  Advancement  of  Sci-  l| 

ence.  His  Ph.D.  is  from  n 

Clark  University.  Hob-  n 

by:  active  participation  H 

in  athletics.  r 
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the  land  and  harvest  of  crops  deplete  the  soil’s 
fertility.  Rotation  of  crops,  the  application 
of  fertilizer,  and  the  use  of  leguminous  plants 
restore  and  maintain  the  inherent  fertility. 

Utilization 

Two  types  of  economy  characterize  the 
grasslands.  Since  ancient  times  grazing,  >r 
nomadic  occupancy,  has  been  carried  on  ii 
the  steppes  and  prairies.  In  modern  times, 
within  the  last  century,  agriculture  triumphed 
over  grazing  where  sufficient  precipitation 
permitted  the  growth  of  crops.  Every  grass¬ 
land  area  of  the  world  has  experienced  the 
battle  between  tlic  rancher  and  the  home¬ 
steader.  In  the  end,  the  homesteader  obtains 
the  best  pastures — he  must,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  farms  smaller  than  ranches  suffi¬ 
cient  produce  to  carry  him  through  seasons 
of  deficient  rainfall.  The  grazing  industry 
retreated  to  the  drier  peripheries  of  the  grass¬ 
lands,  and  there  it  will  stay. 

In  North  America  the  agricultural  con¬ 
quest  of  the  prairies  took  place  from  1865  to 
1875;  of  the  (Ireat  Plains  from  1915  to  1925. 
The  fine  grazing  lands  of  the  Argentine  pam- 
pa  fell  to  the  agriculturalist  between  1880 
and  1910.  The  Australian  ranchers  gave  way 
to  homesteaders  during  the  same  period. 

At  the  present  time,  the  conquest  by  the 
agriculturalist  is  taking  place  on  the  African 
veldt,  a  grassland  made  famous  by  the  Boers. 
After  1926,  agriculturalists  poured  into  the 
rich  Manchurian  grasslands  by  the  millions, 
and  superseded  the  Manchu  nomads  who  had 
made  tremendous  profits  from  their  herds 
that  pastured  on  the  tall  luscious  grasses.  Chi¬ 
nese  homesteaders  still  move  into  Mongolia, 
steadily  reclaiming  portions  of  the  ancient 
nomadic  grasslands  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Increased  agricultural  production  from  regions 
of  sparse  population  marks  the  grasslands  as 
producers  of  food  surpluses. 

One  outline,  typical  of  each  industry, 
follows: 

I.  Grazing 

A.  Beef  cattle 

1.  Use* — regions  of  demand 

2.  Quality  of  stock 

a.  Factors 

3.  Development  in  North  America  after  1850 
(factors  listed  for  each  area) 

a.  Extensive  holdings 


b.  Regulation  of  grazing — drilt  fences 

c.  Improvement  of  tyiKs  of  animals  for  beef 
purposes 

d.  Provision  for  water — wells 
r.  Railroad  trans(iortation 

/.  Refrigeration — cars  and  ships 

g.  Increased  market  in  northeast  United 
States  and  northwest  Europe 

h.  Introduction  of  alfalfa  and  soy  beans  for 
winter  feeding 

I.  Fattening  in  prairie  areas  on  corn  ' 

4.  Numbers  in  each  grassland  area — Table 
(from  census  rejKirts) 

5.  Products  in  each  grassland  area 

a.  Factors  in  cost  of  production 

(1)  Feed — types,  climate  (winter  feeding, 
shelter,  droughts) 

(2)  Population  density,  labor 

(3)  Market 

(4)  Distance  to  market 

(5)  Diseases 

b.  Meat  prrxluced — (xiunds  and  value — 
Table 

<•.  Hides  prcxluced- -pounds  ami  value--- 
Table 

d.  By-products — uses,  demands 

6.  Trade 

a.  Prixiucts  ex|xirted 

h.  Routes — rates — time  of  shipments 

c.  Regions  of  imyxirtation 

( I )  Factors  influencing  market  demand^ 

II.  .\grKulture 
A.  Cairn 

1.  Uses — regions  of  demand 

2.  Natural  factors  of  prixluction 

u.  Climatic — rainfall,  tem|ierature,  sunshine, 
humidity,  harvest  season 

b.  Soil — types,  crop  rotation,  conservation 

c.  Relief — influence  on  cultivation,  on  soil 
erosion 

3.  Cultural  factors  of  prcxluction 

a.  Density  of  yxipulation 

(1)  Regions  of  production 

(2)  Regions  of  consumption 

b.  Labor — amount,  cost 

c.  Machinery — improved  tyjies,  uses 

d.  Transportation — types,  accessibility, 
freight  rates 

4.  Relation  to  beef  industry 

Other  grazing  animals,  such  as  sheep,  goats, 
or  horses,  may  be  substituted  for  beef  cattle. 
Associated  products  arc  numerous.  Individ¬ 
ual  reports  may  well  be  assigned  on  such 
subjects  as  leather,  mohair,  felt,  beef  extract, 
yurts,  Persian  rugs,  each  of  which  has  a 
distinctive  interest.  In  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  wheat  (as  discussed  by  Mr.  Weaver  in 
the  December  issue  of  B.  E.  W.),  oats,  flax, 
alfalfa,  sorghum,  millet,  soy  bean,  and  barley 
can  be  treated  as  fully  as  corn.  Cx)rn  starch, 
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corn  syrup,  breakfast  foods,  linseed  oil,  soya 
oil,  and  malt  make  excellent  topics  for  special 
investigation  and  outside  reading. 

Map  Work 

Development  of  maps  by  students  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  instructor’s  choice,  depending  upon  the 
factors  to  be  emphasized.  Maps  of  summer 
rain  and  winter  rain,  summer  isotherms  and 
winter  isotherms,  and  length  of  growing  sea¬ 
son  should  satisfy  the  climatic  background. 
A  soil  map  helps  students  to  understand  the 
soils  utilized.  The  vegetation  map  emphasizes 
the  types  of  grassland  and  the  neighboring 
regions.  The  density  of  population  map  illus¬ 
trates  the  sparse  population  of  the  grasslands 
as  compared  with  that  of  manufacturing  or 
intensive  farming  regions. 

Various  types  of  produce  maps  may  be 
studied  and  some  may  be  constructed.  Dot 
maps  indicating  numbers,  acres,  tons,  or  other 
units  of  production  require  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  construct,  yet  the  making  of  one  dot 


map  induces  several  skills  as  well  as  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  statistical  map  making.  Regions  of 
production,  acres  in  corn,  increased  acreage  by 
decades,  yield  per  acre,  and  many  other  maps 
will  bring  out  important  relationships  pre¬ 
viously  undisclosed. 

Conclusion 

The  great  signihcance  of  the  world's  grass¬ 
lands  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  in 
the  past.  The  prairies  and  Great  Plains 
played  a  large  part  in  the  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  growth  of  the  United  States  and  now 
the  mid-West  of  North  America  rises  to  com¬ 
mand  and  direct  the  economic  development 
of  the  continent.  Scientific  planning  and  use 
of  the  grasslands  will  assure  annual  food  sup¬ 
plies  to  a  much  denser  population  than  that 
which  now  inhabits  the  continent.  Ultimate¬ 
ly,  a  thorough  understanding  of  grassland 
economy  will  lead  to  the  stabilization  of 
world  food  supplies  and  aid  in  creating  more 
friendly  international  relations. 


SHORTHAND  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 

Number  Eight  of  a  Series  of  Ten  Articles 

William  R.  Odell,  Ph.D. 

GENERALIZATION  IN  SHORTHAND  LEARNING 


ALL  that  has  appeared  previously  in  this 
^  series  of  articles  in  one  sense  has  been 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  background 
necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
topic  of  generalization  in  shorthand  learn¬ 
ing.  Differences  in  opiniop  about  generaliza¬ 
tion  in  shorthand  learning  may  be  said  to  be 
chiefly  responsible  for  practically  all  the  differ¬ 
ences  that  have  already  been  noted  with  re¬ 
spect  to  materials,  reading  prcKedures,  and 
writing  procedures  as  advocated  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  shorthand  teaching  methods. 

In  order  to  make  this  clear,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  this  first  article  on  generaliza¬ 
tion  to  discuss  what  is  meant  by  that  term 
when  it  is  related  to  shorthand  learning. 
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Then,  in  subsequent  articles,  the  effect  of 
differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  generalization  in  shorthand 
learning  will  be  shown  by  a  further  analysis 
of  the  reasons  for  the  various  procedures  used 
in  the  different  shorthand  methods. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
make  clear  what  the  one  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  is  between  the  direct  method  and  the 
generally  accepted  method,  as  exemplified  in 
the  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  “Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Manual.”  For  convenience,  and  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  this  latter  method  will 
hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the  “Manual” 
method.  In  spite  of  current  beliefs  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  but  one  fundamental  difer^nce 
between  the  two  leamine  methodsTA  com- 
parison  of  the  Manual  method  with  the 
direct -association  method,  as  developed  by 
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t  the  btc  Florence  Sparks  Barnhart,  will  serve 
to  make  this  single  difference  clear. 

By  the  Manual  method,  the  rules  of  the 
ihorthand  system  are  presented  to  the  stu- 
(jent  in  the  predetermined  order  developed 
’  in  the  “Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.”  Nearly 
I  ill  the  words  to  be  learned  are  classified  un- 
;  dcr  the  rules  that  govern  their  construction. 
Formerly,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  today, 
words  occurring  rather  infrequently  in  ordi¬ 
nary  material  were  included  as  examples  un¬ 
der  the  rules.  The  emphasis,  in  other  words, 
is  upon  the  learning  of  the  rules,  in  many 
cases  even  to  the  extent  of  memorizing  and 
reciting  them  orally.  A  typical  presentation 
lesson  in  a  class  being  conducted  by  this 
method  is  as  follows: 

1.  Presentation  of  some  new  shorthand  outlines 
that  illustrate  the  new  shorthand  rule. 

2.  Practice  in  applying  the  new  rule  by  writing 
the  words  that  were  given  under  the  first  step. 

3.  Statement  of  the  new  rule. 

4.  Presentation  of  other  words,  not  included  in 
the  first  step,  in  which  the  new  rule  must  be 
applied  by  the  student.  This  constitutes  the  test 
of  his  understanding  of  the  rule. 

The  order  of  these  steps,  and  the  emphasis 
on  each  step,  is  varied  by  different  teachers. 

Barnhart  Direct-Asaociation  Method 

By  the  “direct-association”  method,  the 
students  are  intrcxluced  to  shorthand  by  see- 
i  ing  the  instructor  write  sentences  in  short¬ 
hand  on  the  board.  This  material  is  read 
and  reread  until  it  offers  no  difficulty  to  any 
student  in  the  class.  The  students  then  are 
given  sheets  of  shorthand  material  for  read¬ 
ing.  No  outline  appears  on  these  sheets  that 
has  not  been  written  by  the  instructor  on  the 
blackboard  in  class.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
rapid  reading  in  order  to  get  the  meaning  of 

I  what  is  read.  No  writing  of  shorthand  by  the 
student  is  done  for  several  days,  and  none  is 
supposed  to  be  done  outside  the  classroom  for 
approximately  two  weeks. 

When  writing  is  started,  emphasis  is  placed 
on  writing  rapidly  iiutead  of  making  perfect 
outlines  slowly.  The  vocabulary  at  first  is 
limited  to  the  commonest  500  words  from 
Horn’s,  or  a  comparable  word  list.  No  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  shortlsand  rules  or  of  how 
tny  oudine  is  constructed.  No  formal  pen¬ 


manship  drills  are  given  at  any  lime.  Out¬ 
lines  are  considered  as  wholes,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  builds  up  his  knowledge  by  memoriz¬ 
ing  an  outline  for  each  word  in  this  direct- 
association  fashion. 

The  vocabulary,  which  is  presented  from 
the  beginning,  includes  practically  the  entire 
array  of  shnrthaiul  xules.  Words  that  arc 
written  in  terms  of  a  common  shorthand 
rule  are  not  presented  at  the  same  time,  nor 
connected  in  any  way  by  the  teacher.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  not  at  any  time  referred  to  the 
shorthand  sound  alphaliet. 

Basic  Differences  Between  the  Methods 

ITiesc  two  methods  of  teaching  shorthand 
represent,  in  one  way,  op|x>sile  extremes. 
ITicy  are  descrilxrd  here  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  fundamental  concept  upon  which 
the  direct  method  is  based.  From  the  fore¬ 
going,  it  should  be  fairly  clear  to  the  reader 
that  there  is  only  one  inherent  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Manual  method  and  the  direct 
method.  This  difference  is  simply  that  of  gen¬ 
eralization.  In  the  direct-association  method,  ,y 
all  generalizations  that  are  made  are  made  by 
the  individual  learner  rather  than  by  the 
teacher. 

In  other  words,  by  the  direct  method,  gen¬ 
eralizations  are  pupil-initiated;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Manual  method,  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  teacher-initiated.  7'his  matter  of 
generalization,  lor  purposes  of  discussion, 
is  best  divided  into  two  parts:  first,  whole 
versus  part  learning  of  shorthand  outlines; 
and,  second,  inductive  versus  deductive  learn¬ 
ing  of  shorthand  rules. 

In  the  direct  method,  in  general,  the  learn-  • 
er  considers  each  shorthand  outline  that  he 
confronts  as  a  unit,  or  as  a  whole.  He  is  not 
shown  the  sound  alphabet,  nor  is  his  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  the  fact  that  most  outlines  are 
composed  of  various  segments,  pieces,  or 
parts.  Each  shorthand  outline  is  a  unit,  or 
whole,  to  the  direct-method  learner. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  the  Manual-method  learner  is  taught  to 
analyze  outlines  into  their  component  parts. 
The  direct  method,  therefore,  proceeds  as  a 
whole  method,  whereas  the  Manual  method 
represenu  a  parts  method  of  learning.  In 
terms  of  the  shorthand  sound  alphabet,  the 
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generalizations,  if  any,  arc  pupIl-initiatcd  in 
the  direct  method;  whereas  in  the  Manual 
method,  the  sound  alphabet  is  teacher-im¬ 
posed  from  the  beginning. 

Inductive  vs  Deductive  Learning  of  Rules 

TTie  other  aspect  of  generalization  that 
needs  consideration  is  that  of  inductive  versus 
deductive  learning  of  shorthand  rules.  In  the 
Manual  method,  the  student  is  relieved  of  al¬ 
most  all  the  responsibility  for  initiating  gen¬ 
eralizations.  All  the  rules  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  him,  and  they  are  presented  to  him 
one  by  one.  In  the  direct  method  carried  to 
its  extreme,  however,  the  entire  responsibility 
for  developing  rules  is  placed  upon  the  pupil, 
if  rules  are  developed  by  him.  The  teacher 
does  nothing  to  facilitate  the  generalization, 
since  shorthand  rules  are  never  uught  or 
even  referred  to;  so,  here  again,  the  element 
of  generalization  is  the  basic  difference. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  ways  in  which 
rules,  or  generalizations,  may  be  learned; 
that  is,  deductively  and  inductively.  A  rule 
may  be  learned  deductively  by  first  stating  it 
and  then  giving  examples  of  how  it  applies 
in  a  number  of  situations;  or  that  same  rule 
may  be  learned  inductively  by  giving  the 
various  examples  first  and  then  drawing  the 
rule  from  what  has  been  learned.  Thus  the 
Manual-method  teacher  may  teach  each  suc¬ 
cessive  rule,  either  inductively  or  deductively, 
simply  by  changing  the  order  of  the  steps 
listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Even  though  the  Manual-method  instruc¬ 
tor  teaches  each  successive  rule  as  inductively 
as  possible,  his  method,  obviously,  is  still 
much  more  deductive  than  that  followed  by 
the  direct-method  teacher.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  direct-method  teacher  does  not 
carry  the  direct  method  to  its  extreme,  but 
teaches  generalizations,  that  is,  the  sound  al¬ 
phabet  and  rules,  after  an  automatized  vocab¬ 
ulary  that  covers  all  shorthand  rules  has 
been  perfected. 

The  other  differences  between  the  direct 
and  Manual  methods,  as  described  above,  are 
n(^  inherent  ones.  That  is,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  important  differences  are  to  be 
found  between  any  two  shorthand  methods, 
these  differences,  with  the  exception  of  the 
element  of  generalization,  are  not  inherent  in 


cither  the  direct  or  the  Manual  method.  Thus  ^ 
the  teacher  who  uses  the  Manual  method  can.  i i  • 
if  he  chooses,  present  all  new  words  in  con  i| 
text,  that  is,  in  phrases,  sentences,  or  para-  li  ^ 
graphs,  just  as  well  as  can  the  direct-method  {,f  ^ 
teacher.  I 

In  other  words,  either  the  Manual-  or  direct-  !;  , 
method  teacher  can  use  the  so-called  senteoa  ■  , 
method.  Any  teacher,  irrespective  of  the  |  , 
method  used,  can  insist  upon  reading  “mean-  i  ' 
ingfully”  and  at  a  rapid  rate  from  the  begin-  I  , 
ning.  In  either  method,  the  reading  approach  ! 
or  the  writing  approach  can  be  adopted;  that  | 
is,  writing  activities  may  be  postponed  for  a  ! 
long  time  or  a  short  time,  whichever  is  dc-  ’ 
sired.  Under  either  method,  the  teacher  can  ' 
emphasize  precision  of  outlines  with  its  con-  if 
comitant  of  a  slower  initial  writing  rate,  or  I 
can  emphasize  rapid  writing  with  its  ac-  ' 
companying  poorer  initial  outlines. 

Regardless  of  these  other  factors,  however,  | 
the  system  remains  basically  either  Manual,  n 
with  many  teacher-imposed  shorthand  rules  |j 
and  parts  learning  of  oudines,  or  direct-asso-  | 
ciation,  with  its  pupil-initiated  shorthand  I 
rules  and  whole  learning  plan.  For  this  | 
reason,  two  methods  of  teaching  shorthand  | 
may  differ  considerably  and  both  still  be 
either  direct  methods  or  Manual  methods. 
Variations  in  any  respect,  except  the  funda¬ 
mental,  inherent  one,  do  not  alter  the  basic 
classification  of  the  mcthcxl  as  either  Man¬ 
ual  or  direct.  This  is  a  point  that  has  caused 
much  confusion.  The  term  “direct  method,” 
however,  clearly  is  not  at  all  synonymous 
with  such  terms  as  “sentence  method,”  “read¬ 
ing  approach,”  “writing  approach,”  etc. 

Three  Areas  of  Shorthanil  Learning 

Apparendy  there  are  three  distinct  areas 
in  the  learning  of  any  shorthand  system.  The 
first  of  these  areas  consists  all  those  short¬ 
hand  outlines  that  do  not  have  a  logical  foun¬ 
dation  upon  shorthand  rules.  This  includes 
all  exceptions  to,  or  arbitrary  violations  of, 
the  rules  of  the  system.  The  significant  point 
about  this  group  of  oudines  is  that  there  is 
no  way  by  which  they  may  be  learned  except 
by  means  of  the  direct-association  method. 

To  reason  or  to  attempt  to  generalize  about 
any  of  the  oudines  in  this  area  does  more 
harm  than  good.  All  shorthand  teachers, 
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therefore,  consuntly  use  the  direct  method  to 
a  certain  extent,  although  they  may  not  real¬ 
ize  it. 

The  second  area  of  learning  that  must  be^ 
developed  consists  of  all  of  those  words  for 
which  each  student  must  develop  the  ability 
(0  write  the  shorthand  outlines  automatically, 
that  is,  without  conscious  thought  to  their 
writing.  The  extent  of  this  area  will  differ 
considerably  from  individual  to  individual. 
The  boundary  between  it  and  the  third  area, 
therefore,  cannot  be  clearly  defined,  although 
its  existence  as  a  separate  area  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized. 

The  third  area  consists  of  all  the  words, 
not  included  in  either  of  the  Brst  two  areas^ 
for  which  the  student  will  be  unable  to  auto¬ 
matize  his  writing  response.  Here,  again,  the 
euct  boundary  of  the  area  cannot  be  sharply 
defined;  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  third  area 
exists  in  a  very  substantial  way  for  every 
shorthand  writer. 

With  these  last  two  areas,  the  shorthand 
teacher  has  a  choice  as  to  the  method  of 
teaching  that  he  will  follow.  He  may  use 
either  the  Manual  or  the  direct  method. 

In  the  second  area,  however,  the  w'ay  in 
which  the  student  learns  the  outline  seems  to 
determine  the  kind  of  reading  and  writing 
responses  that  he  makes  to  it  for  a  long  time 
afterward,  if  not  permanently.  We  are  not 
able  to  say  precisely  how  each  response  is 
affected,  but  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  materi¬ 
ally  modified. 

Much  of  the  time  while  the  instructor  is 
teaching  by  the  Manual  method,  his  students 
are  learning  by  the  direct-association  method. 
A  student  who  has  learned  that  a  particular 
outline  stands  for  a  certain  word,  and  yet 
cannot  state  the  shorthand  rule  that  governs 
its  construction,  is  demonstrating  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  Every  shorthand  teacher  knows 
that  this  is  a  rather  common  occurrence  in 
any  class,  regardless  of  teaching  method  used. 

Advanuget  Claimed  for  Direct  Method 

Now  we  can  turn  to  the  main  question  at 
ittue:  What  are  the  supposed  advantages  of 
the  direct  method  of  shorthand  learning  over 
the  Manual  methexi?  One  advantage  has  been 
proved  by  a  careful  experiment.  There  are 


several  other  advantages  that  are  claimed  by 
direct-methcxl  advocates. 

The  statement  was  made  above  that  the 
way  in  which  a  student  learns  a  shorthand 
outline  seems  to  determine  the  kind  of  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  responses  that  he  makes  to 
it  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  if  not  perma¬ 
nently.  I>ct  us  examine  this  statement  more 
in  detail. 

Reading  Eye  Movements  Different 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  shorthand-reading  eye  movements  of 
direct-method  learners  are  different  from  those 
of  Manual-method  learners.  Direct-method 
learners  read  shorthand  with  many  fewer  eye  y 
fixations  than  do  Manual-method  learners.' 
This  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  what  one 
would  expect  as  the  result  of  an  analysis  of 
the  two  methods. 

Reference  already  has  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  the  Manual  method  is  a  parts  meth¬ 
od,  whereas  the  direct  method  is  a  whole 
method.  The  learner  who  considers  short¬ 
hand  outlines  as  wholes,  as  in  the  direct 
method,  naturally  will  read  them  as  wholes 
instead  of  piecemeal,  as  does  the  Manual- 
method  learner. 

From  the  beginning,  the  direct-method 
learner  must  draw  upon  his  ability  to  read 
shorthand  outlines  from  the  context  of  the 
material  used.  The  direct-method  learner  can¬ 
not  decipher  unknown  outlines  by  analyzing 
them  into  their  component  parts,  as  does  the 
Manual-method  learner.  He  must  depend 
solely  upon  the  context  for  his  cues  as  to  the 
meaning  of  outlines  of  which  he  is  uncertain. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect,  therefore,  that 
the  two  methods  would  produce  exactly  the 
difference  in  shorthand  reading  habits  that 
Miss  Brewington  discovered. 

How  long  this  difference  in  reading  habits 
persists  is  not  clearly  known.  Some  shorthand 
teachers  think,  however,  that  the  Manual- 
method  student  is  permanently  handicapped 
for  doing  really  effective  transcription  simply 
as  the  result  of  the  method  of  learning  he 
uses.  They  believe  that  an  individual  who 

‘Brewington,  Ann,  "A  Study  of  Eye  Movements  in 
Reading  Gregg  Shorthand,”  University  of  Iowa, 
Studies  in  Education,  Monographs  in  Education  No. 
12,  Research  Studies  in  CVirnmercial  Fxlucation,  Vol.  5. 
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learns  by  the  Manual  method  never  learns  to 
react  to  shorthand  outlines  as  wholes  in  the 
way  that  direct-method  learners  do.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  initial  learning  patterns  persist  per¬ 
manently.  If  this  is  true,  the  importance  of 
the  direct  method  and  Miss  Brewington’s  ex¬ 
periment  has  scarcely  been  comprehended 
thus  far. 

To  a  large  extent,  cficctive  transcription 
necessarily  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
transcriber  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  he  is  transcribing.  I^rge  eye-spans 
definitely  increase  the  transcriber’s  ability  to 
get  the  meaning  of  what  he  is  transcribing. 
A  teaching  method  that  develops  larger  eye- 
spans  and  encourages  reading  for  meaning  is 
much  to  he  preferred  to  one  that  does  not. 
The  direct  method  does  (x>ssess  these  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  Manual  method. 

Still  further,  it  is  claimed  that  a  student 
taught  to  recognize  outlines  as  wholes  will 
develop  better  shorthand  writing  habits  from 
the  very  beginning,  just  as  he  develops  better 
shorthand  reading  habits.  Presumably,  also, 
these  writing  habits  will  persist  permanently. 

Effects  on  Fluency 

A  learner  who  has  not  been  taught  to  rec¬ 
ognize  parts,  pieces,  segments,  or  “breaks”  in 
outlines  will  not  he  so  inclined  to  stop  his 
writing  movements  at  the  end  of  each  piece 
of  an  outline  as  will  the  learner  who  has  had 
the  various  parts  of  the  outlines  impressed 
upon  him  from  the  beginning;  yet  it  is  well 
recognized  that  one  major  impediment  in 
shorthand  writing  in  early,  and  even  in  ad¬ 
vanced,  stages  is  this  tendency  to  stop  at  the 
finish  of  each  segment  of  each  outline. 

While  no  valid  and  conclusive  study  of 
this  aspect  of  the  problem  has  been  made, 
experience  with  the  shorthand  penmanship 
of  direct-method  learners  shows  it  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  better  in  most  cases  than  that  of 
Manual-method  learners  as  far  as  fluency  of 
writing  movements  is  concerned,  according 
to  direct-method  advocates. 

^  The  second  advantage  of  the  direct 
method,  therefore,  is  closely  related  to  the 
first.  It  is  claimed  that  the  direct  method  de¬ 
velops  better  basic  writing  habits  than  does 
the  Manual  method.  This,  again,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  direct  method  is  a  whole 


method,  whereas  the  Manual  method  is  a 
parts  method. 

The  third  advantage  of  the  direct  method 
of  shorthand  learning  is  that  it  is  consider¬ 
ably  easier  to  teach  and  to  learn  principles 
inductively  than  deductively.  When  the  di¬ 
rect  method  is  used  simply  as  an  approach 
(which  is  done  in  several  of  the  methods,  as 
will  be  explained  in  the  next  article),  the 
learner  has  already  used  every  important 
shorthand  principle  or  rule  that  he  ever  needs 
to  use  before  he  encounters  it  as  a  rule.  Ilsus 
he  has  examples  from  his  own  knowledge  by 
which  to  illustrate  or  develop  each  shorthand 
principle  as  it  is  presented  and  discussed  in 
class.  The  learning  of  a  rule  proceeds  much 
more  rapidly  and  easily  when  the  student 
has  many  automatized  examples  of  it  at  his 
ready  command. 

There  is  a  fourth  possible  advantage  of  the 
direct  method  when  used  as  an  approach 
only.  For  a  long  time  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  how 
necessary  it  is  to  the  shorthand  writer  to 
know  shorthand  rules.  There  are  some  who 
believe  that  no  rules,  as  such,  need  ever  be 
taught.  The  Manual  method  proceeds  boldly 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  stenographer 
makes  considerable  use  of  rules  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  unknown*  word.  ^ 

Preliminary  investigations  indicate  that  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  It  seems  clear  that  some  rules  are  ap 
plied  more  or  less  automatically  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  by  such  persons,  hut,  if  used,  they 
must  he  used  consciously.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  need  for  rules  apparently  is  much 
less  than  when  the  learner  has  first  automa 
tized  a  fairly  large  shorthand  vocabulary. 

At  present  it  is  unsafe  to  go  further  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  possible  advantage  of  the  direct 
method  when  used  as  an  approach.  What  has 
been  said,  however,  is  suflicient  to  make  the 
supposed  advantage  understood.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  direct  method  reduces  the 
number  of  shorthand  rules  and  principles 
that  need  to  be  taught  for  conscious  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  shorthand  writer. 

'“Unknown”  here  means  in  terms  of  the  short¬ 
hand  outline  that  should  be  written.  The  exact  or 
approximate  spelling  and  meaning  of  the  word  may 
be  known  or  unknown  to  the  stenographer. 
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dear  as  these  advantages  may  be  to  the 
.Kopontnts  i)f  the  direct  method,  neverthe- 
there  is  little  agreement  as  to  the  advan- 
ages  of  the  direct  method  as  just  described. 
Tlie  extent  and  nature  of  these  differences  of 
opinion  are  discussed  in  the  next  article  in 
this  series,  as  also  are  the  advantages  of  the 
Manual  methods. 

[The  next  article  continues  the  discussion 
Generalization  in  Shorthand  Learning.^ 

Forkner  to  Head  Commercial  Teacher 
Training  at  Columbia 

»  M».  H.  L.  FoKKNtR,  principal  of  the  Merritt 
Business  School,  Oakland,  California,  goes  to 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  in  September 
as  associate  professor  in  charge  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  vocational  education,  to  fill  the 
position  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  William  R.  Odell,  now  director  of  secon¬ 
dary  instruction,  Oakland,  California. 

Mr.  Clyde  E.  Rowe,  who  has  been  com¬ 
pleting  his  graduate  work  and  also  has  been 
ttaching  several  courses  in  commercial  edu¬ 


cation  at  I'eachers  College  this  year,  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Schenley  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  will  resume  his  teaching  duties 
at  Schenley  in  May. 

Mr.  Forkner  has  been  connected  with  com¬ 
mercial  and  vocational  education  in  Califor¬ 
nia  since  1*^17.  He  entered  the  Oakland 
public  schtKils  in  1*^2^  as  an  instructor  in 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Technical 
High  School.  In  I'f.H  he  was  made  princi¬ 
pal  of  Merritt  Business  School — a  unique 
public  business  college  with  a  student  body 
of  approximately  1,500  students  in  the  day 
school  and  1,200  in  the  evening  school.  Only 
high  school  graduates  or  persons  over  eight¬ 
een  years  of  age  are  admitted. 

Mr.  Forkner’s  undergraduate  and  graduate 
work  was  taken  at  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  in  the  held  ol  public  schcH)!  administra¬ 
tion  and  viKational  and  secondary  education. 

'ITie  East  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  at¬ 
tract  Mr.  Forkner  away  from  C'alifornia.  He 
is  assured  a  warm  and  appreciative  welcome 
ami  a  held  large  enough  to  occupy  his  very 
Ix-st  endeavors. 


Frank  Romer — '’His  Thinkership” 

\^ANY  people  think  they  think.  .\fcw  think.  We  don’t  know 
^  ex.ictly  when  Frank  Romer  liegan  to  think,  but  for  four¬ 
teen  years  “Romer’s  Thinker”  has  l>een  a  regular  and  welcome 
monthly  visitor  to  the  desks  of  thousands  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  business  executives  liccausc  his  thinking  has  been  clear, 
concise,  constructive,  and  conclusive. 

With  this  issue  the  B.E.W.  presents  the  first  of  a  series  of 
“Romer”  pages  packed  with  wit,  wisdom,  and  practical  philosophy. 

Starting  life  as  an  orchestra  director,  Mr.  Romer  found  that  his  passion  for  self- 
expression  demanded  more  of  an  outlet  than  he  found  in  waving  a  baton.  Quitting 
music  cold — as  a  profession  at  least — he  turned  to  writing.  For  several  years  he  wrote 
editorials  for  one  of  the  leading  newspaper  syndicates. 

Then,  lieing  a  natural  non<onformist,  he  found  that  editorial  (xilicies  cramped  his 
style  too  much,  and  again  he  abandoned  a  Held  in  which  he  had  been  markedly  success¬ 
ful.  He  opened  his  studios  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  which  the  business  Moguls  of 
America  have  come  for  pithy,  pungent,  persuasive  paragraphs,  Ixmkleture,  and  leafleture 
to  jiersuade  the  paralyzed  pocketbooks  of  prospective  purchasers  to  unlatch  and  unload. 
Mr.  Romer  will  be  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Business  Education  Would. 
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Edwin  H.  Wood 


XTTHATEV'ER  you  may  have  thought  of 
^  ^  Arthur  Brisbane,  of  the  profundity,  or 
even  of  the  validity,  of  his  varied  ideas  and 
theories  as  set  forth  in  his  column,  “Today,” 
you  must  admit,  I  am  sure,  that  the  man 
was  a  master  of  compression.  Brisbane  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  formal  education  in  France, 
a  land  noted  for  writers  who  can  make  a 
few  words  express  a  great  deal.  Rarely  did 
one  need  to  consult  the  dictionary  when 
reading  Brisbane’s  column.  The  man  did  not 
depend  on  unusual  words  for  his  effects;  his 
vocabulary  was  commonplace.  But  he 
achieved  completeness  and  clarity  as  no  con¬ 
temporary  achieved  it — and  with  the  utmost 
economy  of  words. 

The  Routine  Business  Letter 

This  succinctness  is  the  element  that  busi¬ 
ness  letters,  routine  business  letters,  so  sorely 
need.  A  Brst-class  routine  business  letter  gives 
and/or  asks  for  information  courteously, 
completely,  and  clearly,  in  the  fewest  words; 
and  it  is  to  the  routine  business  letter,  only, 
that  the  following  comments  apply. 

All  my  life  I  have  heard  about  “courteous 
but  terse  business  letters.”  And  doubtless  my 
great-grandfather  heard  the  same  thing.  But 
today  we  are  no  closer  to  that  desideratum, 
although  we  have  made  remarkable  strides 
in  what  may  be  termed  non-routine  letters; 
specialists  produce  sales  letters,  for  instance, 
that  are  masterpieces  of  their  kind.  But  the 
run-of-the-mill  businc^ss  letter  represents  about 
one-quarter  pure  waste  of  time  and,  there¬ 
fore,  of  money.  “Yours  received  and  contents 
noted  .  .  .”  has  gone  the  way  of  the  dodo, 
but  this  inanity  has  been  replaced  with 
phrases  and  practices  equally  ridiculous. 


F.(lwin  H.  Woexi,  corretpondener  counscllnr  who 
lives  in  San  Francisco,  speaks  from  experience  not 
only  as  a  teacher  but  also  as  an  advertising  man.  Hr 
has  proved  by  winning  prizes  in  the  B.F.W.  Letter 
Ointesis  that  he  can  do  as  well  as  teach. 


In  editing  and  recasting  the  letters  of  i 
large  business  organization,  I  found  most  oi 
them  to  be  about  25  per  cent  too  long.  \ 
have  pruned  letters  as  much  as  71  per  cn- 
have  cut  scores  of  them  50  per  cent.  \Vb 
the  routine  business  letter  needs,  far  mw? 
than  anything  else,  is  drastic  pruning.  Tnt 
money  equivalent  of  time  wasted  in  com 
spondence  surely  must  run  into  millions  an 
nually.  This  is  the  direct  and  more  or  lea 
calculable  waste.  But  the  impaired  clTecti\' 
ness  of  letters,  littered  as  they  are  with  supe 
fluous  matter,  cannot  be  accurately  cstlmateii 

To  most  teachers,  it  seems,  pruning  'i 
chiefly  the  deletion  of  such  inanities  as 
“Please  be  advised  that  .  .  .”  and  of  othr 
stock  phrases  that  mean  nothing.  ITiese  rt 
dundancies,  however,  form  only  a  small  par 
of  the  padding  characteristic  of  the  average 
business  letter.  Their  costly  excess  verbiagt 
is  due  not  so  much  to  the  faulty  in.inn 
of  saying  that  which  belongs  in  the  letter  a> 
to  the  fact  that  complete  thoughts,  complc:- 
units  of  the  letter,  never  ought  to  have  b«' 
included  at  all. 

Stating  the  Obvious 

Without  doubt,  the  commonest  and  cost¬ 
liest  defect  in  letters  is  the  statement  of  tlw 
obvious.  This  is  closely  followed  by  state 
ments  of  that  which  is  clearly  implied,  or 
which  easily  can  be  deduced,  or  whidi  is 
irrelevant  or  overelaborated.*  Grammar,  rhe 
oric,  and  syntax  are  relatively  unimprtan- 
factors,  for  business  is  not  interested  in  th( 
niceties  of  English.  It  wants  letters  that  cour 
teously,  completely,  and  clearly  state  thcr 
message  in  the  fewest  words  possible. 

Let  us,  then,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoin; 
consider  the  following  letter: 

This  is  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  September  SC- 
in  which  you  offer  your  services  as  corr- 
for - . 

We  are,  of  course,  glad  to  receive  news  'torin 
anti  tratle  items  of  interest  to  salesmen,  retailers.  » 
wholesalers  of  |>aper,  and  should  like  to  have  -  “ 
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u>  a  inanuKript  <ir  two.  Under  separate  cover, 

■(  are  sending  you  a  copy  of - , 

p  give  you  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  material  needed. 

0«r  rate  for  manuscri|its  is  from  to  1  cent  jter 
•grd. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  we  assure  you 
(Vcful  consideration  will  be  given  the  manuscripts 
•r  Kws  items  you  send  us.  If  your  material  meets 
ie  requirements  of  our  publication,  we  can,  per- 
^0,  use  your  items  or  articles  from  time  to  time. 

Now  let’s  read  this  one: 

Thank  \ou  for  \our  offer  to  act  as  our  corrcs|vind- 
fi* 

We’re  sending  you  our  magazine.  Please  note  our 
ayle  and  make-up;  and  at  your  convenience,  submit 
a  manuscriin  or  two.  Our  rate  is  from  ■J'ye  to  Ic  a 
•ord. 

Well  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

The  original  letter  contains  133  words.  I 
have  rewritten  it  in  49,  cutting  it  down  f)3 
per  cent  by  deleting  84  needless,  time-  and 
money-wasting  words;  and  my  revision  is  as 
courteous,  complete,  and  clear  as  the  original. 
Now  let  us  analyze  my  deletions. 

Thanks  for  the  offer  to  act  as  correspond¬ 
ent  can  be  expressed  just  as  adequately  in 
10  words  as  in  21.  The  exact  date  of  the 
offer  need  not  he  given  in  a  case  like  this  one, 
when  the  answer  is  sent  promptly.  Only  the 
briefest  kind  of  subject  identification  is  neces¬ 
sary.  (T(x>  many  correspondents  give  a  vir¬ 
tual  r«ume  of  all  previous  correspondence 
(HI  a  subject,  on  the  apparent  theory  that  re¬ 
cipients  have  neither  memory  nor  files.) 

That  p>art  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
original,  which  reads  “We  are  ...  or  two,” 
it  obvious.  That  the  publishers  are  “glad  to 
feceive  news  stories  and  trade  items  .  .  .” 
and  therefore  would  like  to  see  “.  .  .  .  a 
manuscript  or  two”  is  obvious;  otherwise, 
why  publish  the  magazine.? 

Similarly,  “.  .  .  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
tort  of  material  needed  .  .  .”  is  etjually  ob¬ 
vious.  Why  else  would  they  send  it.? 

“Under  separate  cover  .  .  .”  is  unnecessary. 
Would  magazine  go  into  an  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  envelope,  such  as  that  in  which  this  let¬ 
ter  was  received.? 

And  every  word  of  the  last  paragraph  is 
either  obvious,  or  is  clearly  implied,  or  easily 
on  be  deduced.  Surely,  if  only  from  purely 
•elfish  and  utilitarian  motives,  the  editors 
will  give  manuscripts  “careful  considera¬ 


tion”;  and  that  material  that  “meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  will  be  acceptable”  is  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

It  is  time  that  more  educators  realized 
that  the  requirements  of  all  business  letters 
are  essentially  the  same — giving  information 
accurately,  clearly,  and  concisely — and  that 
teaching  methods  should  be  changed  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Californians  New  State  Superintendent 

•  Dr.  Waltkr  F.  Dvxtkr  has  liecn  ap(N>mted 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  CJovernor  Frank  R.  Merriam,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Vierling 
Kersey,  who  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  city  of  I.os  Angeles. 

Dr.  Dexter  is  one  of  the  first  five  to  be 
granted  the  degree  of  I>>ctor  of  Education  by 
Harvard  University.  At  the  end  of  his  uni¬ 
versity  course  he  was  elected  Marshal  by  the 
students  and  faculty,  the  highest  honor  given 
at  graduation  time. 

In  1923,  Dr.  Dexter  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Whittier  Oillege,  in  CUilifornia,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  eleven  years.  For  the  past  ten  years, 
he  has  been  executive  secretary  to  the  (Jover- 
nor  of  the  state  of  California.  He  is  a  mem- 
iier  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
His  home  is  in  Sacramento. 

Spokane  to  Be  Host  to 
Inland  Empire  Association 

•  The  Commerciai.  Section  of  the  Inland  Em¬ 
pire  Education  As.sociation  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  the  I^wis  and  Clark  High  School, 
S|N)kane,  W,Tshington,  April  7.  Miss  Ellen  Rei- 
erson,  head  of  the  Department  of  Secretarial 
Science  and  (Commercial  Education  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho,  is  chairman,  and  C.  W.  Middle- 
ton,  of  the  Lewis  and  (Clark  High  Schixil,  is 
secretary  of  the  section. 

The  program  will  consist  of  a  symposium  on 
the  subject,  “What  Should  Be  Included  in  the 
High  SchiKil  Bookkeeping  (Course?” 

NEA  Membership  Still  Growing 

•  Miss  Loi.a  Maci.ean,  national  nieml>crsliip 
chairman  of  the  N.E.A.  Dcfiartment  of  Busi 
ness  Fxlucation,  and  her  division  and  state  chair¬ 
men  have  IxKistcd  the  membership  total  to  3,444 
after  another  month’s  campaigning. 

Chairman  Joseph  DeBrum,  of  (California; 
Mary  D.  Webb,  of  Illinois;  Vernal  H.  (Carmi¬ 
chael,  of  Indiana;  Mary  Stuart,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Stanley  S.  Smith,  of  Michigan;  and  H.  P. 
(«uy,  of  West  Virginia,  are  leading  in  the  num 
l>er  of  new  mcmlierships  oiitained  since  the  last 
refxirt. 
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•  Mr.  Barber  states  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts  regarding  the  teach- 
ing  of  salesmanship  in  the  high 
school,  gives  us  the  major  aims 
and  specifications  of  this  course, 
and  describes  the  ideal  teacher- 
salesman  type  of  instructor  that  is 
needed  to  obtain  practical  results. 

IN  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  an 
outline  of  a  method  of  teaching  salesman¬ 
ship  is  needed,  the  writer  investigated  sev¬ 
eral  high  school  curricula,  and  found  that  the 
number  of  city  high  schools  that  teach  sales¬ 
manship  is  large  and  growing  rapidly,  and 
that  a  fairly  satisfactory  technique  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  subject  has  been  developed. 

In  a  study  of  high  schools  in  410  cities 
made  hy  Tonne  in  1930,  it  was  found  that 
57  per  cent  were  offering  courses  in  sales¬ 
manship.  In  a  decade,  the  percentage  of 
schools  offering  the  subject  has  doubled.’ 
While  figures  arc  not  available  showing  the 
exact  number  of  high  schools  offering  courses 
in  salesmanship,  it  is  perhaps  not  overstating 
the  case  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  high 
schools  in  the  larger  cities  in  the  nation  arc 
giving  one  or  more  courses  in  this  field. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  attitude 
of  business  firms  toward  the  teaching  of 
salesmanship  in  the  public  schools,  since  their 
point  of  view  cannot  help  influencing  to  a 
marked  degree  the  extent  and  type  of  subject 
matter  offered  in  the  field  of  salesmanship. 
In  a  survey  made  in  1930,  Mr.  Walters,  lec¬ 
turer  in  marketing  at  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  asked  thirty-eight  corporations,  na¬ 
tional  in  their  scope,  whether  they  favored 
the  teaching  of  salesmanship  in  the  public 
schools.  Of  this  number,  91  per  cent  replied 
that  they  did;  94  per  cent  reported  that  they 
gave  special  training  in  salesmanship  to  new 
employees,  and  several  of  them  said  that  they 

’Tonne,  H.  A.,  and  Tonne,  M.  H.,  “Social-Biuineu 
Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools,'*  New  York 
tlniversity  Press,  New  York  City,  1932,  p.  76. 


found  it  necessary  to  do  so  because  schools 
were  not  offering  courses  in  salesmanship.’ 

At  the  time  the  survey  was  conducted,  Mr. 
Walters  also  sent  questionnaires  to  thirty-ooe 
retail  stores,  asking  them  the  same  questioo. 
'fhe  teaching  of  salesmanship  in  the  schook 
was  favored  by  97  per  cent. 

How  Salesmanship  Is  Taught 

Due  to  the  demands  of  business  firms  fot 
students  trained  in  the  practical  aspects  of 
salesmanship,  schools  are  making  their 
courses  extremely  vocational  in  nature.  Wal¬ 
ters  reports  that  73  pier  cent  of  the  schools 
surveyed  used  lalxrratory  projects,  and  41  pa 
cent  reported  model  sales  demonstratioiu, 
conducted  by  retail  or  traveling  sales  jiersotu. 
and  61  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported  talks 
by  business  men.^ 

The  schools  reported  extensive  use  of  the 
following:  salesmanship  magazines,  special 
materials  required  for  demonstrations,  cash 
registers,  display  forms,  sales  counters,  sales¬ 
men’s  portfolios,  corpxsration  sales  manuals, 
sales  books,  graphs,  yardsticks,  and  special 
salesmanship  charts. 

The  survey  showed  that  61  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  of  salesmanship  in  the  high 
schools  reporting  had  had  actual  selling  ei- 
pseriencc.* 

Salesmanship  is  usually  classed  as  a  social- 
business  subject.  The  aims  believed  by  teach 
ers  to  be  valid  for  high  school  commercial 
work  are:* 

1 .  (fcncral  preparation  for  business  career. 

2.  Technique  requisite  for  specific  business  (cleri¬ 
cal)  positions. 

3.  Training  looking  toward  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility. 

4.  Training  for  siieciali/ation  in  business. 


’Walters,  R.  G.,  “Does  Business  Want  School  Sales¬ 
man?”  The  journal  of  Bunnen  Education,  .August. 
1930,  p.  20. 

’Walters,  R.  G.,  "Public  Schools  That  Teach  Sales¬ 
manship,"  The  foumal  of  Ruitneu  Education,  Sep¬ 
tember,  I ‘MO,  p.  20. 

*Op  cil.,  p.  28. 

*Koos,  Leonard  V.,  "The  American  SecondifT 
School,"  Ginn  and  Company,  1927,  p.  490. 
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high  schools 


Viewed  thus,  salesmanship  would  be 
o^ed  in  high  school  commercial  courses, 
js  it  is  a  subject  that  tills  the  above  require¬ 
ments  to  a  marked  degree.  The  fact  that  jt 
a  not  taught  in  more  high  schools  may  be 
(tuc  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  high 
jchool  commercial  program.  Certainly,  there 
n  sufficient  emphasis  upon  merchandising 
problems  in  our  everyday  lives  to  justify 
courses  in  advertising,  salesmanship,  business 
organization,  and  store  practice  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  curricula. 

Such  courses  as  the  above  should  be  offered 
m  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  and 
ihould  be  designed  to  meet  modern  require¬ 
ments.  Since  all  commercial  students  may 
QOt  engage  in  active  business,  but  all  will 
be  consumers,  the  consumer’s  point  of  view 
ibould  be  stressed  in  teaching  these  subjects. 
Good  “buymanship”  is  as  important  to  the 
consumer  as  good  salesmanship  is  to  the 
salesman. 

Eisential  Qualifications  of  Teacher 

Sch(X)ls  often  find  it  difficult  to  get  the 
right  type  of  teacher  for  their  salesmanship 
classes  because  what  is  required  is  the  teacher- 
talesman  type — a  person  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  academic  training  and  the  salesman’s 
point  of  view.  Such  a  person  is  not  easy  to 
bd.  The  academic  mind  is  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
trustful  of  the  principles  of  salesmanship, 
while  the  salesman,  accustomed  as  he  is  to 
aggressive  action,  cannot  always  understand 
the  deliberate  point  of  view  of  the  educator. 

Paul  A.  Mertz,  of  the  Retail  Training  I^- 
partment  of  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company, 
Chicago,  lists  eight  objectives  of  training  in 
salesmanship  in  the  high  sch(X)l.  They  are:" 

1.  Personal  regimen — manner,  etiquette,  how  to 
meet  people,  dress,  proper  use  of  the  voice,  etc. 

2.  Skill  in  conversational  English. 

3.  Skill  in  handling  people  and  selling  to  them. 

3.  Accuracy  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetK  and 
percentage. 

3.  Basic  merchandise  information. 

^rtz,  Paul  A..  “What  Salesmanship  Training  in 
Htfh  School?’’  The  journal  of  Business  Educanou, 

'pnl,  1933,  pp.  21  f. 


•  George  P.  Barber 

h.  Orientation  in  retail  organization,  functions,  and 
economic  and  )ob  requirements. 

7.  .Applied  selling. 

5.  S()ccial  training  for  those  going  into  retail  olfice 
occupations. 

I'cachcrs  of  salesmanship  give  the  major 
aims  of  a  general  course  in  salesmanship  as 
follows;  ‘ 

1.  To  make  habitual  the  needed  improvement  in 
the  pupils’  personality,  determined  by  an  analysis 
of  their  traits. 

2.  To  teach  principles  of  salesmanship  and  their 
application  to  business  and  scKial  life. 

3.  To  develop  an  ideal  of  high  ethical  standards 
in  .salesmanship. 

•1.  To  teach  more  careful  "buyiiianship.’’ 

3.  To  give  practical  viKational  training  in  sales¬ 
manship. 

6.  To  develop  an  ideal  of  giMNi  character  and  citi¬ 
zenship. 

7.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  optsortum- 
ties  in  selling. 

8.  To  show  the  pupils  that  trade  has  for  its  ob¬ 
jective  the  increased,  satistaction  of  the  wants 
of  all  jK-rsons  concerned. 

.\  careful  reading  of  the  jxiints  enumerated 
by  Mertz  and  Tonne  will  bring  to  the  reail- 
er’s  mind  a  clear  understanding  of  why  the 
teacher-salesman  tyjx-  of  jx-rson  is  needed  to 
instruct  a  class  in  salesmanship.  The  course 
is  primarily  educational  in  nature — it  will 
fail  if  it  dtxs  not  emphasize  high  ethical  and 
stxial  standards.  This  is  the  task  of  the  teach¬ 
er.  Hut  the  vtxational  as(xcts  of  salesmanship 

’Tonne,  H.  A.,  and  Tonne,  M.  H.,  “Social -Business 
Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  ’  N«w  York  L’n>- 
versity  Press,  New  York,  l'M2,  p.  7b. 
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are  perhaps  equally  important.  To  give  the 
pupils  these  fundamentals  is  the  job  of  the 
salesman. 

“Salesmanship  being  a  vocational  subject," 
says  Henry  I.  Chaim,  head  of  the  business 
department  of  the  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  San  Francisco,  “its  principles  and 
problems  should  be  offered  in  the  senior  year 
of  the  secondary  school,  for  two  reasons:  the 
need  for  the  use  of  salesmanship  immediately 
following  the  pupil’s  graduation;  and  the 
necessity  of  a  mind  previously  trained  in  cer¬ 
tain  fundamentals."* 

Actual  Selling  Speeds  Learning 

The  students’  attitude  toward  selling  as  a 
vocation  will  depend  upon  how  well  school 
learning  is  adapted  to  actual  life  situations. 
Adaptation  may  be  hastened  by  having  the 
class  in  salesmanship  sell  tickets  for  various 
activities,  sell  advertising  for  the  school 
paper,  give  sales  talks  in  assemblies,  and  use 
the  cooperative  plan  in  conducting  the  class. 

In  Boston,  thirteen  of  the  large  stores  of 
the  city,  acting  through  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
are  supplying  the  laboratory  in  which  the 
pupils  of  the  salesmanship  course  of  the 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts  are  testing  and 
applying  the  theories  that  they  get  in  school. 
The  part-time  training  begins  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  eleventh  grade  and  continues 
through  two  years.  The  pupil  is  assigned  to 
the  same  store  during  the  entire  period.  In 
Grade  11,  the  students  are  rotated  through 
such  positions  as  marking,  inspecting,  cash¬ 
iering,  and  stock.  In  Grade  12,  they  get  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  selling.  Thus,  in  two  years 
they  get  a  broad  insight  into  store  operation, 
and  at  the  time  of  graduation  they  are  on 
the  regular  pay  roll  as  permanent  sales 
persons. 

The  Berkeley,  California,  High  School  uses 
the  cooperative  plan  in  its  salesmanship 
classes.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
the  salesmanship  courses  are  in  the  twelfth 
grade,  and  many  plan  to  go  into  selling  or 
related  work  immediately  after  graduation. 
They  are  employed  part  time  in  retail  stores, 

*Chaiin,  Henry  I.,  “Salesmanship  in  the  Curricu¬ 
lum,"  The  Journal  of  Business  Education,  September, 
1932,  p.  H. 


in  wholesale  houses,  on  milk  routes,  etc.,  ast  e 
they  find  it  possible  to  apply  the  principk  d 
learned  in  class  to  actual  life  situations.  t 

A  course  in  salesmanship  should  give  tk 
student  training  in  speaking  correctly,  b  d 
writing  effective  business  letters,  in  appiyii^  i 
his  knowledge  of  commercial  law  and  d 
information  in  elementary  business  training, 
and  in  using  his  knowledge  of  current  events 
and  economics  to  trace  business  trends  and 
cycles  and  to  evaluate  customers’  wants  and 
buying  habits. 

The  actual  content  of  the  course  in  sales 
manship  will  depend  upon  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  students,  the  qualifications  at 
the  teacher,  the  cooperation  of  business  hrms. 
and  the  locality.  But  regardless  of  whetha 
the  course  is  one  in  retailing,  general  salts 
manship  or  store  management,  any  wdi 
planned  course  should  include  the  following 
fundamentals: 

1.  Skill  in  distinguishing  the  type  of  customer  wit 
which  one  is  dealing. 

2.  A  knowledge  and  application  of  the  four  step 
in  the  selling  process:  (a)  attracting  attcntiaB. 
(h)  securing  interest,  (c)  creating  a  desire,  aad 
id)  getting  action. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  various  instincts  that  goren 
human  actions. 

4.  The  motives  that  actuate  people  to  buy  goods. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  various  types  of  customcn. 

and  how  to  appeal  to  each.  ' 

6.  How  to  conduct  (a)  the  pre-approach,  ib)  tk 
approach,  (c)  the  interview,  and  id)  the  close  it 
various  types  of  sales. 

7.  A  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  persoasl 
equation  in  salesmanship. 

Development  of  Character  Essential 

The  teacher  of  salesmanship  may  find  that 
his  students  think  a  successful  salesman  is 
one  who  is  a  glib  talker  and  knows  “the 
tricks  of  the  trade.”  No  teacher  can  empha¬ 
size  too  much  the  value  of  hard  work,  careful 
planning,  energy,  resourcefulness,  imagina¬ 
tion,  tact,  courtesy,  sincerity,  and  the  other 
positive  human  traits.  The  development  of 
character  is  really  the  backbone  of  any  coutk 
in  salesmanship. 

The  successful  teacher  develops  among  his 
pupils  the  social  ideals,  ethical  standards,  and 
enjoyment  of  selling.  He  points  out  that  scO- 
tng  conditions  of  today  arc  vasdy  improvtii 
over  those  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Ht 
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^iphasi/.rs  the  fact  that  the  salesman  of  to- 
^  must  be  continually  educating  himself 
ltd  preparing  for  changing  conditions. 

The  teacher  should  tell  his  students  that 
jyif  physical  and  mental  health,  their  per- 
Boal  habits,  the  efforts  they  put  forth  in  im¬ 


proving  their  selling  ability,  their  interest  in 
the  problems  and  actions  of  human  beings, 
and  their  constant  study  of  salesmanship 
made  in  order  to  improve  their  selling  tech¬ 
nique  will  pay  rich  dividends  in  satisfaction 
and  success  in  their  work. 


TWO  LONDON  SHORTHAND  CONVENTIONS 


ANY  American  educators  will  not  be 
able  to  leave  their  school  duties  in  order 
B  attend  the  Coronation  ceremonies  in  May, 
but  another  event  of  international  importance 
fill  draw  a  number  of  those  interested  in 
oommercial  education  to  Ivondon  in  July, 
«hen  the  International  Shorthand  Congress 
will  be  held  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
lomics,  July  21-24. 

The  official  languages  of  the  Congress  are 
English,  French,  and  CJerman.  Papers  will  be 
summarized  and  translated,  and  will  Ise  short 
enough  so  that  the  program  will  Ise  rich  and 
Taried. 

International  Shorthand  Congress 
Program 

"Among  the  divisional  subject-headings," 
says  our  sister  magazine,  the  Gregg  Teacher, 
published  in  London,  "there  are,  for.  instance, 
leferences  to  the  systems  of  Timothy  Bright, 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  and  Dr.  John  Robert  Cregg 
-these  systems  alone  covering  a  period  of 
nme  350  years;  discussions  on  verbatim  re¬ 
porting,  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
dmrthand  construction;  the  technique  of  the 
inching  of  shorthand;  philological  consider- 
ttons  in  relation  to  shorthand  structure;  the 
piKtical  uses  of  shorthand;  language  analysis 
and  shorthand,  etc.” 

The  president  of  the  Congress  is  the  I^rd 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  The  distinguished 
Im  of  vice  presidents  is  headed  by  the 
Duchess  of  Atholl  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  l>ord 
Mayor  of  London. 

Delegates  will  attend  the  Congress  dinner 
*  the  Mansion  House,  official  residence  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  on  Friday,  July 
B.  On  Saturday,  July  24,  will  occur  the 
Special  Commemoration  Oregg  Jubilee 
Uocheon.  The  fee  for  the  Congress  is  £1/1. 


Overseas  visitors  will  be  invited  to  the  dinner 
on  Thursday  evening  and  the  luncheon  on 
Saturday,  without  charge. 

C'opies  of  the  preliminary  program  and  of 
the  ('ongress  Enrolment  Form  may  lie  ob¬ 
tained  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Secre¬ 
taries,  39-41,  Parker  Street,  D>ndon,  W.C.2, 
England. 

Dr.  Ciregg  remarked  recently  that  a  con¬ 
servative  British  newspaper  said  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  commemorate  the  35()th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  shorthand  system  of  Timothy 
Bright,  the  centenary  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  (lolden  Jubilee  of  (>rcgg  Short¬ 
hand,  and  that  “probably  only  one  of  the 
authors  will  Ik  present  at  the  convention.” 
It  seems  very  likely! 

England’s  National  Gregg  Association 
Conference 

Another  meeting  of  exceptional  interest  to 
those  fortunate  commercial  teachers  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  attend  the  Coronation  of  (Jeorge  V'l 
on  May  12  is  the  1937  Conference  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  National  Cregg  Association,  to  be  held 
during  the  Whitsuntide  holidays.  May  14-18, 
in  Harrogate,  a  beautiful  spa  in  Yorkshire. 
ITie  Gregg  Magazine,  l^ondon-published  sis¬ 
ter  magazine  of  the  Gregg  Writer,  says  of 
this  conference: 

“We  may  be  sure  that  the  1937  (inference 
will  lack  nothing  of  the  liveliness  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  have  marked  those  preceding  it. 
Indeed,  we  confidently  anticipate  that  in  |x>int 
of  interest,  educational  value,  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  it  will  eclipse  them.” 

*  A  FUNDAMENTAL  RULE  of  Salesmanship  for 
everybody:  Be  sure  that  your  attitude  reflects  at 
all  times  the  emotions  you  wish  to  produce  in 
your  prospect. 
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BUILDING  A  COURSE 


by  a  city  director  of 


•  Mr,  Farnsworth  discusses 
from  first-hand  knowledge  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  major 
problems  involved  in  organiz¬ 
ing  and  teaching,  on  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  level,  a  course  in 
office  practice  that  definitely 
meets  both  general  and  local 
conditions. 


suggestive  organization  and  procedure  dis^ 
cussed  in  this  article  is  based  on  a  period  ot 
forty  weeks,  with  classes  meeting  five  da« 
a  week.  Because  of  the  almost  unlimited  po¬ 
tentialities  of  such  a  course,  this  program 
could  be  extended  to  include  eighty  weeks, 
with  five  recitations  a  week. 

While  building  this  course  in  office  prac 
tice,  there  should  be  a  definite  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  drawing  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  what  is  vocational  and 
what  is  not  vocational.  This  should  be  done 
that  “education  has  a  market  value;  that  objectively  rather  than  subjectively.  A  wcD 
it  is  so  far  an  article  of  merchandise,  that  it  organized  survey  of  the  community  should 

may  be  turned  to  a  pecuniary  account;  it  precede  the  definite  adoption  of  unit  mata 

may  be  minted,  and  will  yield  a  larger  ials.  There  should  be  class  discussion  of 

amount  of  statutable  coin  than  common  bul-  fundamental  office  procedures,  with  provi 
lion."  This  does  not  relate  s|)ecifically  to  a  sion  for  an  equal  amount  of  time  for  prep 

vocational  subject  in  the  secondary  school,  aration  and  machine  practice, 

but  rather  to  education  in  general.  However,  Now  let  us  consider  in  detail  the  major 
it  expresses  so  well  the  philosophy  that  should  problems  involved  in  setting  up  and  teach 

underlie  the  construction  of  a  course  of  study  ing  a  subject  such  as  office  practice.  There 
in  office  practice  that  we  have  appropriated  are  three  general  reasons  why  pupils  regis 
it  to  our  use.  ter  in  the  office  practice  course;  first,  becaux 

Office  practice  is  almost  purely  vocational,  they  have  projected  their  program  for  four 

though  it  has  many  incidental  social  values,  years  of  secondary  education  and,  incident 

The  objectives  of  the  course  should  be  to  ally,  included  office  practice;  second,  becaux 

train  pupils  to  be  better  office  workers;  to  they  want  one  unit  of  credit  toward  gradua- 

acquaint  pupils,  through  study  and  practice,  tion;  and  third,  because  they  really  want 

with  duties  performed  in  the  various  business  to  learn  something  that  will  assist  them  in 

offices,  together  with  the  use  and  operation  attaining  success  in  a  definitely  preconceived 

of  the  machines  involved  in  the  performance  vocation, 

of  ,ho«:  duties;  to  prepare  pupils  who  ean- 
not  continue  in  school,  to  meet  the  demand 

for  machine  operators  and  office  workers  in  Obviously,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  stan 
the  community  where  they  live;  to  attempt  with  some  system  of  prognosis  that  ap- 

to  develop  a  philosophy  of  business  proce*  proaches  validity,  as  nearly  as  possible,  aod 

dure  for  potential  office  workers;  to  develop  create  a  selective  process  that  is  practical, 

in  the  pupil  a  sense  of  craftsmanship.  The  The  method  of  selection  should  not  be  bap 

subject  is  differentiated  from  secretarial  prac-  hazard.  It  must  be  scientific;  based  on  dcsir- 

tice  in  that  no  shorthand  is  included.  able  qualities,  determined  by  intensive  sur 

The  longer  the  time  devoted  to  a  vocational  veys  of  business  offices  and  personnel  direc 

subject,  with  some  limitations,  the  more  val-  tors,  their  wants  ant^  needs, 

uable  the  pupil  will  be  to  his  employer.  The  The  guidance  counselors  should  be  thor- 
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oughly  acquainted  with  the  aims  and  obicc* 
tiva  of  the  course  so  that  they  can  better 
aid  in  selecting  and  informing  pupils.  The 
guidance  counselors  should  also  be  informed 
of  objective  and  some  subjective  methods  of 
determining  as  far  as  feasible  who  should 
and  who  should  nut  register  for  the  course. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of 
this  course  should  l)e  the  determining  of 
prerequisites.  Each  pupil  should  have  p>assed 
an  elementary  course  in  business  training, 
OQC  year  of  typewriting,  one  year  of  book¬ 
keeping,  and  one  year  of  commercial  math¬ 
ematics  or  its  equivalent.  If  possible,  it  is 
highly  desirable  for  office  practice  pupils  to 
roister  for  advanced  lxx)kkecping.  This  will 
place  the  course  in  the  twelfth  year,  and 
righdy  so. 

Maturity  of  Applicant  Important 

I  have  found  in  operating  a  senior  high 
idiool  placement  bureau  that  reasonable 
maturity  is  a  requisite  to  obtaining  a  job, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  adaptability  and, 
of  course,  state  and  federal  laws.  Any  appre¬ 
ciable  lapse  of  time  between  instruction  and 
actual  application  in  a  job  makes  the  in¬ 
struction  much  less  effective.  Any  vocational 
course  of  study  should  be  followed  as  closely 
as  possible  by  an  opportunity  to  practice  in 
the  vocation  itself,  or  the  principles  learned 
and  technical  skills  acquired  will  suffer  to 
xxnc  degree  from  desuetude. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  semester  should 
be  devoted  to  orientation.  In  this  period  of 
adjustment  lies  the  teacher’s  opportunity  to 
“make”  the  course.  The  instructor  should 
show  the  pupils  the  machines;  let  the  pupils 
handle  them  to  some  extent;  perform  some 
elementary  operations  on  them,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  stimulate  the  pupils’  natural  desire  to 
investigate  and  manipulate.  Therein  lies 
motivation;  a  motivating  force  that  is  dy¬ 
namic.  It  is  natural  for  pupils  to  be  interested 


in  the  machine.  This  interest  can  easily  be 
correlated  with  subject  matter. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  week  should  be 
devoted  to  a  deliberate  and  clear  description 
of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  course. 

The  class  should  meet  one  period  a  day 
for  reading,  research,  and  instruction.  The 
activities  of  this  period  should  center  around 
subject  matter  chosen  for  its  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  adaptability,  and  teachability,  .\nother 
period  in  the  day  should  be  devoted  to  ma¬ 
chine  work.  This  additional  |.xrriod  should 
not  be  considered  a  regular  class  period  but, 
rather,  a  period  when  the  pupil  has  a  study 
hour  scheduled.  'I'hc  instructor  should  not 
necessarily  be  present  when  the  pupil  is  com¬ 
pleting  the  job  sheet. 

This  discussion  will  Ik  confined  to  sugges¬ 
tions  based  upon  the  rotary  plan  of  using 
machines.  More  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
subject  matter  content,  however,  iKcause  of 
the  great  differences  in  physical  equipment  in 
different  schools.  Occupational  efficiency  in 
machine  operation  is  decidedly  different 
from  superficial  knowledge  of  the  machine. 
Individual  attention  must  Ik  given  to  pupil 
o{Krators  of  any  machine,  and  skill  on  that 
machine  must  be  acquired  before  the  pupil 
receives  credit. 

Generally  it  is  a  waste  of  both  the  teach¬ 
er’s  and  the  pupil’s  time  to  teach  merely  the 
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four  fundamental  operations  of  the  calcu¬ 
lator.  The  very  versatility  of  the  machine 
when  used  for  advanced  and  intricate  prob¬ 
lems  affords  the  pupil  much  constructive 
work.  To  make  machine  operators  out  of  the 
pupils  is  admittedly  a  Herculean  task,  espe¬ 
cially  in  one  year.  The  ideal  condition  will 
come  only  when  two  years  is  the  minimum 
time  given  to  the  subject. 

As  has  already  been  said  in  this  article, 
the  pupil  will  spend  two  periods  each  day  on 
office  practice,  one  in  class  and  one  in  the 
machines  room  completing  jobs  on  various 
machines.  The  teaching  of  machines  will  be 
affected  by  many  things,  such  as  variety  of 
machines  available,  job  sheets,  instructor’s 
schedule,  individual  pupil’s  schedule,  etc. 
Most  machine  companies  supply  courses  of 
study  for  their  machines,  but  these  usually 
have  to  be  cut  and  rearranged  in  order  to 
adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  different 
schools.  This  should  be  done  carefully  by 
someone  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
machines. 

The  teaching  of  machines  is  a  supervisory 
and  checking  job.  Although  the  teaching  of 
machines  is  an  absolute  necessity,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  consider  it  secondary  to  teaching  fun¬ 
damental  office  procedures.  Some  instructors 
use  the  office  practice  period  for  both  ma¬ 
chine  instruction  and  machine  operation.  Al¬ 
though  1  believe  this  procedure  has  definite 
merit  when  batteries  of  machines  are  avail¬ 
able,  it  has  little  merit  when  using  the  rotary 
plan.  If  possible,  the  instructor  selected  to 
teach  this  subject  should  be  one  who  is  thor¬ 
oughly  qualified  by  reason  of  his  training 


and  experience.  Under  his  expert  organizing 
ability,  standards  can  be  set  for  procedures, 
techniques,  and  organization. 

By  now  the  reader  is  undoubtedly  wonder¬ 
ing  what  is  to  be  done  during  the  class 
period,  what  subject  matter  is  to  be  covered, 
in  what  sequence  units  of  work  arc  to  be 
presented,  and  what  justification  there  is  for 
the  inclusion  of  such  subject  matter  and  for 
the  method  of  presentation.  The  subject  nut¬ 
ter  content  of  the  course  should  be  so  or¬ 
ganized  as  to  furnish  both  the  general  and 
specific  knowledge  needed  by  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  office  worker  or  student  who  wants  to 
know  what  goes  on  in  offices  and  what  the 
opportunities  are. 

Several  departmental  business  offices  should 
be  considered.  I  suggest  the  following  as  a 
nucleus:  personnel,  purchasing,  sales,  order 
handling,  accounts  receivable,  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  pay  roll.  The  procedure  to  be  followed 
should  be  outlined,  the  available  positions 
discussed,  and  the  relation  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  explained.  Relatively  few  high  school 
graduates  have  been  trained  to  analyze  busi¬ 
ness  offices  to  determine  what  positions  exist 
that  fit  their  specific  interests  or  abilities. 

Relatively  few  of  the  thousands  of  offia 
workers  become  department  heads,  sales  rrun- 
agers,  production  managers,  personnel  direc¬ 
tors,  or  comptrollers.  The  subject  matter  of 
this  course  should  not  be  organized  on  the 
erroneous  idea  that  everyone  is  destined  to  be 
a  department  head  or  a  division  manager. 
Rather,  it  should  be  recognized  that  there 
are  many  jobs  that  logically  need  to  be  filled 
and  that  are  in  reality  the  only  stepping 
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Kooes  by  which  such  positions  arc  reached 
and  kcfH. 

As  already  explained,  the  routines  followed 
aod  the  special  equipment  used  in  modern 
oftecs  should  be  described  and  explained  in 
detail  or  actually  taught  to  the  pupil. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  pupils 
should  be  taught  the  significance  of  the 
business  office,  its  part  in  the  whole  business 
organization.  This  can  lie  done  by  the  use 
of  good  reading  material  and  class  discus¬ 
sion.  Each  department  of  typical  businesses 
should  be  considered.  A  “bird’s-eye”  view 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course  will  not  only 
serve  to  orient  the  pupil  but  will  build  an 
apperceptive  background  of  great  value 
when  subsequent  subject  matter  is  presented. 

Business  Men  Willing  to  Cooperate 

Business  men  will  be  eager  to  assist  in 
teaching  pupils  the  organization  of  their 
offices  if  the  plan  is  thoroughly  explained  to 
them.  The  study  in  this  section  may  cover 
banks,  joli  shop  manufacturers,  department 
stores,  wholesale  hardware,  and  so  on.  I  have 
had  the  pleasant  experience  of  having  a  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  of  a  department  store  actu¬ 
ally  take  part  of  the  class  for  five  recitations. 
The  group  visited  the  department  store  for 
one  hour  each  day  for  five  days.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  took  the  students  into  the 
various  offices  and  explained  what  was  going 
on,  what  each  person  was  doing,  and  why. 
Sets  of  forms  were  given  the  pupils  to  help 
them  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  forms.  Of  course,  this  project 
need  not  be  limited  to  any  particular  business. 

Following  this  treatment  of  office  organi¬ 
zation,  which  may  require  alxnit  four  weeks, 
it  is  feasible  to  turn  to  departmental  offices 
in  particular.  The  most  logical  approach  is 
through  the  personnel  office.  Appointments 
may  be  made  with  personnel  directors  for  in¬ 
dividual  pupils  to  have  interviews  in  which 
the  pupils  may  ask  a  number  of  key  ques¬ 
tions.  The  instructor  should  place  comprehen¬ 
sive  reading  material  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil  in  order  to  augment  this  practical  ob¬ 
servation. 

Several  typical  offices  that  may  be  studied 
intensively  and  used  as  a  basis  for  subject 
matter  for  the  year  have  already  been  sug¬ 


gested.  The  following  outline  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  office  may  serve  to  clarify  any  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

1HE  Pl  RSONNKl.  Ol  FICF. 

.Ittn:  To  acquaint  the  pupil,  throu{{h  study  and  prac¬ 
tice,  with  duties  |)erturiiied  in  a  {icrsonnel 
oflkc,  toKcther  with  the  use  of  and  operation 
of  the  machines  involved  in  the  performance 
of  these  duties. 

l-unt  :10ns:  cmplosnu-ni.  Iiealth,  safety,  res<-arch 
Positions: 

I.  Manager 
A.  Duties 

1.  Selects  employees 
a.  Interviews 

(iives  preemployment  tests 

( 1 )  Mental 

(2)  Physical 

(1)  Character  analysis 

2.  Instructs  new  employees 
<1.  Introduces  employees 

(  I )  Fellow  employees 

(2)  Policies  of  business 

(3)  Metlical  center 

(3)  Lockers  and  restrooms 

3.  Approves  all  dismissals 
K.  (Qualifications 

C.  Advantages  and  disadvantages 

II.  .Assistant  Manager 
A.  Duties 

1.  Su|iervises  recreational  programs 

2.  Supervises  thrift  programs 
a.  Christmas  Clubs 

h.  Libraries 

c.  Publications  of  the  business 

d.  Suggestion  system 

i.  Su(vcrvises  esiucational  programs 
a.  Training  classes 
/>.  Libraries 

c.  Publications  of  the  business 

d.  Suggestion  system 

4.  Supervises  safety  and  health  programs. 
a.  Duties 

( 1 )  Job  analysis 

(a)  Job  classification 

(S)  Job  analysis 

(c)  Hiring  specifications 

(2)  ('hart  lines  of  promotion 

(3)  Follow-up  studies 
(a)  General  conduct 
(A)  Average  earnings 

(c)  Punctuality 

(d)  Accidents 

(e)  Health 

(/)  Efficiency  ratings 
('.raftsmanship 
Reliability 
Punctuality 
Attitude 
Industry 
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(4)  Prcjiares  hand  bonk 

(a)  Hours  of  work 

(b)  Holidays 
(f)  Vacatif>ns 

id)  Welfare  associations 
(e)  Savings  organizations 
/>.  t^uahhcations 

c.  Advantages  and  disadvantages 
III.  Other  positions 

A.  Assistants 

B.  Stenographers 

C.  Filing  clerks 

Mm /lines  used: 


Typewriters  ) 

Telephones  ' 

Mimeograph 

Adding  machines 

Addressograph 

Graphotype 

Dictaphone 

Calculators 


'I'liese  should  be  use«l 
along  with  the  work  in¬ 
cluding  working  job 
sheets.  In  larger  schools, 
jdilitional  equipment  will 
be  available. 


It  is  obviously  impracticable  to  discuss  in 
detail  every  type  of  subject  matter  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  course  in  addition  to  typical 
material  suggested  in  the  foregoing  outline. 

I  shall  merely  point  out  additional  items  that 
should  be  emphasized.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  penmanship;  standards  in  pen¬ 
manship  should  be  set  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  pupils  should  be  required  to 
meet  them;  grxxl  penmanship  is  still  a  val¬ 
uable  asset  to  any  office  worker.  Ck)mmercial 
arithmetic  should  be  taught  throughout  the 
year;  many  problems  will  arise  requiring 
mathematical  computation;  these  problems 
offer  the  instructor  an  opportunity  to  teach 
mathematics  where  it  can  be  definitely  re¬ 
lated  to  a  practical  office  problem.  Other 
items  should  include  office  ethics;  effective 
speech,  especially  when  using  the  telephone; 
a  sense  of  craftsmanshipjn  work  completed; 
care  of  machines  and  care  of  the  machine 


[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  two  articles 
on  office  practice  training.  It  will  be  followed 
by  an  article  by  G.  L.  Harris,  vice  president 
of  the  Office  Management  Division  of  the 
American  Management  Association,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “Business  Offices."  Mr.  Harris  will 
discuss  the  office  practice  course,  on  which  he 
and  Mr.  Farnsworth  have  collaborated,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  business  man  whose 
experience  has  tal^en  him  into  offices  of  al¬ 
most  every  l^tnd  and  size. — Ed.] 


room;  making  graphs;  filing;  and  so  forth.  | 

An  opportunity  is  given  the  pupil,  undei 
this  plan,  to  analyze  possible  employment 
openings.  He  is  given  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  an  office  really  is.  The  office  be¬ 
comes  a  cognitive  enterprise  to  him.  Subject 
matter  and  machine  operations  are  closely 
connected.  A  place  is  given  each  unit  in  the 
whole,  and  that  whole  is  the  office.  The 
value  of  this  course  rests  with  the  instructor. 

Its  operation  requires  expert  guidance,  indus¬ 
try,  and  ingenuity. 

Commercial  Teachers  in  High  Placet 

•  Hr.  Frank  F.  (Jraves  is  commissioner 
of  education  for  the  state  of  New  York.  But 
from  1896  to  1898  he  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  While  there,  he 
taught  classes  in  the  classic  languages  and  in 
philosophy.  His  wide  range  of  interests  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  while  acting 
as  president  and  teaching  these  classes  in 
ancient  languages  and  philosophy,  he  found 
time  to  organize  and  teach  a  class  in  short¬ 
hand  and  bookkeeping. 

We  are  glad  that  so  distinguished  an  educa 
tor  may  be  claimed  even  in  part  for  the  ranks 
of  commercial  teachers. 

•  Lons  S.  (iiBB  is  another  graduate  from 
the  ranks  of  commercial  teachers.  Two  years 
ago  he  was  president  of  the  commercial  sec¬ 
tion  of  District  1  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Teachers  Association.  He  is  now  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  Fairfield,  Nebraska, 
and  president  of  the  Clay  (k)unty  Superin¬ 
tendents  Association. 

•  William  L.  Connor,  now  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  al¬ 
though  never  actually  a  commercial  teacher, 
was  formerly  principal  of  the  Longwood 
Commercial  High  School  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

For  the  past  fourteen  years,  he  has  been 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  public  schemis  and  in  that  capacity  car¬ 
ried  on  some  exceptionally  valuable  research 
on  commercial  curricula  and  courses  of  study. 

It  is  most  stimulating  to  note  the  increasing 
number  of  commercial  educators  who  are 
being  appointed  to  high  administrative  edu 
cational  positions.  The  list  is  already  a  dis 
tinguished  one  and  is  growing  rapidly. 
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DEVELOPING  TYPING  RHYTHM 

Concluding  a  Series  oj  Four  Articles 
Harold  H.  Smith 


ON  page  583  we  have  reproduced  a  list  of 
82  commonly  used  words  that  contain 
210  of  the  most  common  combinations  of 
from  two  to  five  letters.  Each  word  has  been 
uken  from  a  tape  record  similar  to  that 
shown  in  our  December  article.  This  list  will 
bear  close  study,  because  it  proves  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  responses  used  in  executing 
the  more  common  combinations,  such  as  the. 
Vote  them,  they,  their,  there,  other. 

Note  seitd  and  sent — also  ha  in  many  of 
the  words  in  the  “All-Finger”  group.  You 
will  perhaps  wonder  at  the  greater  smooth¬ 
ness  of  u'ha  in  what  as  compared  with  tha  in 
that.  But  w  is  typed  with  a  finger  on  the 
same  side  of  the  hand  as  a,  and  no  time  is 
wasted  in  shifting  the  balance  of  the  hand 
and  forearm  as  in  the  rock  from  first-finger  t 
to  fourth-finger  a  in  that! 

Similar  reasoning  accounts  for  the  pause 
before  i  in  thing,  where  the  movement  of  the 
lingers  over  the  keyboard  naturally  runs  the 
tk  toward  the  right,  followed  by  a  reversed 
leftward  sweep  on  ing. 

The  seemingly  accidental  pause  after  the  i 
in  thinly  turns  out  to  be  a  necessity,  for  the 
hands  swing  off  the  combination  thi,  travel¬ 
ing  toward  the  right;  then  the  right  hand 
must  shift  its  balance  toward  the  left  before 
it  can  execute  the  rightward  nl(.  To  have 
forced  the  right  hand  to  combine  the  right- 
ward  sw  ecp  of  thi  with  the  leftward  rock  to 
n,  followed  by  the  rightward  motion  to 
would  have  been  unnecessarily  slow',  jerky, 
and  awkward.  Consider,  also,  the  safeguard 
against  chance  substitution  of  one  of  these 
frequent  words  for  the  other  that  lies  in  the 
habitual  execution  of  these  motion  patterns. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  contrary  to 
tradition,  double  letters  tend  to  lx;  tapped 
more  rapidly  than  letters  on  lx)th  sides  of 

Note:  Mr.  Smith  is  the  author  of  several  typing 
texts  and  editor  of  tvping  publications.  The  fJregg 
Publishing  C.ompany,  New  York. 


them,  especially  in  the  middle  of  words. 

.\ny  student  who  will  practice  typing  the 
left-hand  combination  state  and  the  balanced 
combination  ment  as  fast  as  he  can,  separate¬ 
ly,  will  notice  the  inherent  difference  in 
speed.  If  he  will  then  practice  the  two  com¬ 
binations  together  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
the  form  of  statement,  he  will  he  aware  of  a 
very  slight  adaptation  of  each  to  the  other. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  rate  of  typing  would 
is  momentarily  slower  than  on  the  word 
could.  ITie  difference  in  time  is  approximate¬ 
ly  one-tenth  of  a  second.  'Die  same  character¬ 
istics  are  traceable  in  each  anil  in  other  ou 
words. 

.•\n  interesting  comment  is  that  the  motion 
pattern  for  were  is  exactly  the  same  as  for 
where  (not  shown  in  this  list),  except  that 
the  h  is  “thrown  in”  lictwccn  the  w  and  e. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  left  hand  taps  out  a 
steady  were  pattern  no  matter  which  one  of 
these  words  is  to  be  typed,  the  right  hand 
fitting  in  the  h  as  smoothly  as  possible  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  basic  left-hand  pattern. 

Devices  for  Pace  Control 

Think  what  would  happen  to  any  student 
w'ho  might  he  forced  to  tap  out  all  these 
common  words  at  the  slow  rate  of  the  slow¬ 
est  left-hand  combination  among  them:  get, 
were,  are,  ear,  after,  etc.  Calling  the  letters, 
tapping,  or  using  phonograph  music  of  the 
right  tempo  and  quality  can  increase  the 
speed  of  words  typed  entirely  on  one  hand, 
but  such  practice  should  be  concentrated  on 
typing  the  word  once  at  the  high  rate,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  pause  to  permit  the  learner  to 
plan  how  he  can  improve  his  execution  on 
the  next  repetition.  .After  students  understand 
how  to  pause  now  and  then,  a  phonograph 
record  can  be  utilized  to  release  the  teacher 
from  such  pace-controlling  work  while  he 
helps  .students  individually. 

Unless  the  students  are  all  working  on  the 
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same  carefully  selected  exercise,  this  type  of 
drill  will  have  to  be  very  short.  The  moment 
the  pace  control  is  too  slow  or  too  fast  for 
the  particular  practice  matter  and  aims,  it 
ceases  to  be  an  aid  and  usually  becomes  a 
great  obstacle. 

How  to  Practice  "Flash”  Words 

Not  more  than  five  or  six  of  the  words  in 
this  list  should  he  intensively  practiced  as  typ¬ 
ing  flash  words  in  any  one  practice  period. 
Through  demonstration,  students  should  Ik 
shown  how  to  spell  out  each  word  slowly  at 
first,  yet  with  commanding  sharpness.  Each 
letter  pronounced  should  he  accom{)anied 
(not  followed)  by  an  equally  sharp,  quick, 
correct  typing  motion.  On  the  second  repeti¬ 
tion,  where  overlapping  and  finger  facility 
are  forced,  the  letters  may  be  grouped  in  one 
of  two  ways:  (1)  r/  ita  slat  state,  etc.,  or  (2) 
state  and  merit,  each  repeated  in  succession 
or  alternately  several  times,  finishing  off  with 
the  whole  word,  statement. 

The  first  method  is  safe  and  sure,  but  often 
results  in  unnecessary  practice  in  that  some¬ 
times  it  is  fully  as  easy  to  add  a  group  of  two 
or  three  letters  as  it  is  to  add  one  at  a  time. 
Fingering-facility  practice  should  be  restricted 
to  natural  facility  groups,  which  rarely  ex¬ 
ceed  five  letters. 

Natural  Fingering-Facility  Groups 

In  using  the  second  method,  it  is  well  to 
note  that  the  practice  divisions  are  not  de¬ 
termined  by  syllabication  but  by  the  general 
direction  of  the  hand  movements  required. 
Sharp  changes  of  direction  in  fingering  the 
keyboard  cause  pauses,  and  pauses  mark  the 
ends  of  natural  fingering  units.  The  typist 
should  take  a  leaf  from'  the  experts  here  and 
discover  by  typing  each  word  in  several  differ¬ 
ent  ways  just  what  are  the  natural  fingering- 
facility  divisions  of  the  word.  This  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult.  There  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  una¬ 
nimity  upon  these  facility  groupings  among 
typists  of  all  grades. 

Control  of  Rhythm  on  Sentences 

When  the  student  is  ready  for  sentence 
and  paragraph  practice,  however,  he  faces 
several  problems  in  which  so-called  rhythm 
devices  can  play  a  much  greater  part.  lust  as 


it  is  important  that  the  fingers  move  smootUj 
from  the  easy  portion  to  the  difficult  (wrtion 
of  a  long  word,  so  mind,  eye,  and  hand  must 
move  smoothly  from  one  word  to  the  next  in 
sentences.  Such  coordinated  abilities  must  al 
ways  be  started  on  speed  levels  below  one’i 
top  speed.  Bear  in  mind  that  each  separate 
motion  already  should  have  been  trained  to 
a  superior  level,  and  that  overlapping  of  mam 
of  these  motions  has  begun  on  some  common 
words. 

First,  let  the  student  tyjK  through  a  sen 
tence  once,  to  discover  any  difficulties  it  may 
hold  for  him.  Let  him  practice  to  eliminate 
these  difficulties,  not  indirectly  but  directly, 
on  the  separate  words  and  phrases  taken  out 
of  their  natural  settings  in  the  sentence.  Let 
him  then  tyfxr  the  entire  sentence  or  para¬ 
graph  at  least  once  again. 

Using  the  Phonograph 

Finally,  bring  out  some  kind  of  pace-con 
trol  device,  perhaps  one  of  the  Rationa’ 
Rhythm  Records.  Adjust  the  phonograph  rate 
to  equal  SO  per  cent  of  the  student’s  normal 
typing  rate,  and  let  him  tyjK  through  the 
matter  again,  following  the  beats  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  in  steady  rhythm.'  The  recurring  Iwats 
of  the  music  merely  save  him  the  trouble  ot 
consciously  thinking  when  the  tajK  must  be 
made.  His  full  attention  can  Ik  devoted  to 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  right  place  in 
the  copy,  so  as  to  feed  the  matter  efficiently 
to  his  fingers,  to  maintaining  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  operating  position,  and  to  typing  out 
each  necessary  motion  with  the  utmost  accu¬ 
racy,  speed,  precision,  and  confidence. 

At  an  individual’s  low  sfKeds,  such  a  i»er- 
formance  will  approach  nearer  to  metronomic 
rhythm  than  at  his  high  s(Kcds;  but  a  student 
who  can  maintain  nearly  metronomic  per¬ 
formance  with  little  hesitation  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  at  once  to  raise  his 
stroking  rjttc.  This  can  be  done  by  using  a 
faster  record  or  by  s(Keding  up  the  phono- 
graph. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  a  point  will  be 
reached  where  speed  cannot  be  increased  on 
certain  letter  combinations  and  such  motions 

'When  working  with  a  xroiip,  ailiust  the  phono- 
Kraph  to  a  rate  ^0  per  cent  of  normal  unison  ratt 
for  this  step. 
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as  the  carriage  return.  This  docs  not  mean  other  motions;  it  should  be,  gradually,  after 
that  the  speed  of  the  pace-control  device  the  typist  learns  how  to  execute  the  worri* 
should  not  be  further  increased  to  speed  up  some  motions  safely  at  their  best  speeds. 


Flrst-Flnger  Words: 

turn 

First-  and 

Second-Finder  Words: 

get 

th  em 

th  el  r 

(Added  Words) 

b  e  e  n 

t  h  ey 

th  e  r  e 

right 

king 

(3b)  time 

th  Ing 

received 

much 

e  very  thl  nk 

re  turn 

First-,  Second-,  and  Thlrd-Flnger  Words:  | 

0  f 

f  ro  m 

this 

count  {2a) 

(Added  ’\orda) 

t  0 

goo  d 

w  ell 

go  i  n  g 

sine  e 

1  tj  t 

J  us  t 

were 

ord  er  be  fore 

1  e  t  t  e  r 

not 

k  n  ow 

when 

other  littl  e 

now 

over 

will 

s  c  h  1 

wh  i  c  h  sh  o  ulV 

end  08  e 

one 

s  and 

w  1  th 

would  thought 

thro  ug  h 

c  om  e 

sent 

close 

writ  e  building 

1  ntere  s  t 

f  or  e 

(10)  some 

coul  d 

y  0  ur  s 

All-Finder 

Words : 

and 

ear  (3b)  the  t 

again  shall 

an  y 

had 

wha  t 

lease  (3a)  thank 

are 

was 

a  b  0  ut 

p  leas* 

day 

have 

a  f  t  e 

r  p  r  1  c  e 

(Added  Words)  —  s  t 

ate  s 

t  at  e  m  en  t 

m  a 

t  t  e  r  a 

ttentl  on 

i 

n  f  or  ma  t  1  on 

♦  Not 

in  Horn  10,000  word  list,  but  Is  a  dictionary  word.  Fre- 

quency 

due  to  please 

and  its  derivatives. 

“Flash”  Words  RtPRODteto  As  Typed  by  an  Expert  on  a  East-Moving  Tape. 


A  list  of  82  words  containing  210  of  the  most  frequent  2-,  3-,  4-,  and  5-tcttcr  combina¬ 
tions,  based  on  Rowe’s  study.  New  York  University  Research  Bulletin,  No.  3,  Vol.  II, 
October,  1930. 

Rowe’s  list  of  combinations  contained  63  dictionary  words.  His  remaining  combi¬ 
nations  have  been  included  in  19  “Added  Words”  as  listed.  Numbers  in  parentheses 
indicate  in  which  thousand  words  (Horn  list)  a  word  appears.  Unmarked  words  arc  in 
the  first  thousand.  The  spaces  between  letters  show  the  relative  speed  of  each  stroke,  pro¬ 
viding  a  fingering  pattern  for  each  word  which  every  typist  may  safely  imitate. 
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If  this  slow-to-fast  practice  begins  early 
enough  in  the  course,  every  typist  will  have 
frequent,  valuable  experience  in  typing  at  al¬ 
most  every  possible  rate.  As  the  course  pro¬ 
gresses,  he  will  Bnd  it  easy  to  alter  his  typing 
rate  according  to  his  need,  to  drop  it  slightly 
on  diihcult  combinations  and  to  raise  it 
promptly  on  easy  combinations. 

A  sure  way  to  establish  control  of  one’s 
typing  and  make  all  general  practice  effective 
is  to  finish  off  one’s  warming-up  exercises 
with  a  few  short  typing  efforts  on  a  line  or 
two  of  straight  matter  at  gradually  increasing 
speeds.  If  familiar  paragraph  matter  is  used 
for  such  progressive  speed  practice,  the  teach¬ 
er  can  use  the  Rational  Rhythm  Records  to 
pace  typing  at  from  16  to  102  words  a  min¬ 
ute  on  regular  time,  and  from  8  to  204  words 
a  minute  on  half  or  double  time. 

It  will  lx:  seen  that  most  of  these  uses  of 
the  phonograph  affect  sjieed  more  than 
rhythm.  Yet  iustained,  high-s|)eed  motions 
cannot  be  m.-raiPwithout  rhythm,  by  which  is 
meant  the  rhythmic  execution  of  every  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  fluent  intertwining  of  many 
rhythmic  motions  made  at  varying  speeds. 

Tlterc  still  remains  the  problem  of  how 
much  time  and  energy  should  be  spent  in 
emphasizing  rhythm.  The  teacher  and  the 
learner  must  pursue  many  desirable  aims  in 
typing  practice.  Rhythm  is  only  one  of  the 
many.  Tlie  learner  accjuires  skill  mainly 
through  his  own  practice  efforts.  Most  of  his 
work  should  be  individual  practice.  The 
teacher  may  legitimately  use  any  single  de¬ 
vice  during  only  a  small  portion  of  a  period. 
She  will  not  use  all  devices  every  period.  Use 
the  phonograph  or  other  pace-  or  rhythm<on- 
trol  devices  only  when  students  need  to  have 
their  individual  practice  efforts  slowed  down, 
speeded  up,  or  smoothed  out. 

Summary 

To  summarize,  let  the  teacher — 

1.  Demonstrate  each  motion,  each  group  of 
motions,  and  the  nature  of  sustained  typing 
to  the  student. 

2.  Drill  students  individually  or  in  unison, 
as  needed,  to  establish  each  improved 
technique. 

3.  ('arefully  control  the  size  of  each  prac¬ 
tice  unit  to  keep  it  within  the  student’s  capac¬ 


ity  for  mastery  by  enforcing  suitable  pauses 
after  separate  motions,  combinations,  words, 
phrases,  or  sentences.  Sustaining  power  on 
straight  matter  and  on  each  type  of  practical 
applications  should  be  similarly  developed, 
working  from  the  sentence  to  the  paragraph, 
from  half-minute  timings  to  minute-,  two- 
minute,  five-minute,  and  longer  timings. 

4.  Require  self<riticism,  planning  for  spe¬ 
cific  improvement,  pro[)er  tension  and  relaxa¬ 
tion,  and  definite  determination  to  improve 
during  the  pauses  between  practice  units. 

5.  Use  some  adequate  pace-control  device, 
such  as  the  phonograph,  particularly  on  the 
third  and  subsequent  repetitions  of  familiar 
matter,  to  control  the  student’s  typing  rales: 

a.  Slow  him  down  to  improve  consciously  the 
precision  and  correctness  of  each  separate  tvp- 
inft  response  and  to  establish  dependable 
habits  at  each  rate  of  s|ieed  so  that  he  can 
type  efficiently  at  any  rate,  according  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  matter. 

h.  Speed  him  up  to  improve  consciously  each 
separate  res|>onse  an<l  to  force  him  to  overlap 
responses  and  motions  as  the  executional 
difficulties  of  the  tvpin);  ixrrmit. 

6.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  the  most 
skillful  typist  who  executes  both  easy  and 
difficult  motions  as  rapidly  and  smoothly  as 
they  can  be  made,  weaving  the  varying 
speeds  into  the  smoothest  possible  rhythms, 
thus  eliminating  jarring  jerks,  stops,  and 
starts  of  mind  and  hand. 

7.  Remember  that  it  is  easy  to  attain  these 
goals  much  earlier  than  is  generally  thought, 
and  the  ultimate  gain  to  the  typist  through 
correct  habit  formation  cannot  be  calculated. 

North  Carolina  Introduces  Graduate 
Training  in  Business  Education 

•  A  oRAiiuATE  pRfXiRAM  for  business  teachers 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  has  been 
established  at  the  Woman’s  College  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

Professional  courses  in  business  education  and 
subject-matter  courses  in  economics,  business,  and 
secretarial  science,  ojien  to  advanced  undergradu 
ates,  will  Ik  offered  during  Ixrth  the  summer  and 
the  regular  sessions.  Dr.  W.  W.  Pierson  is 
dean  of  the  (iraduatc  ScIxmiI  of  the  university, 
and  Professor  R.  Frank  Kyker  is  in  charge  of 
this  graduate  program  of  study  of  the  Woman’s 
College. 
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THE  BUSINESS  LETTER  CONTEST 

L.  E.  Frailcy 

Ul{e  spring  football  practice,  the  April  letter  problem 
mil  help  contestants  get  into  shape.  The  game  they'll 
play  is  ''Writing  the  Letter  That  Gets  the  Interview" 


IHAV'E  just  finished  ranking  your  letters 
to  Salesman  Waldo  (Dizzy)  Davis,  and 
tor  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  letter  contest  I  had  little  difficulty  in 
picking  the  winners.  In  my  opinion,  there 
R-as  one  thing  that  definitely  had  to  be  said 
ID  Waldo,  anil  unless  it  was  said,  I  could  not 
honestly  give  you  credit  for  a  job  well  done. 

What  should  you  have  told  “Dizzy”?  Well, 
perhaps  you  can  guess  the  answer  by  reading 
1  letter  actually  written  to  a  salesman  under 
the  same  circumstances.  The  sales  manager 
who  wrote  the  letter  is  CJeorge  ].  Hughes,  of 
the  Deltox  Rug  Company.  I  think  that  what 
he  said  would  be  typical  of  any  other  leader 
in  industry  whose  responsibility  is  to  keep  a 
group  of  men  going  at  top  speed  every  day — 
who  must  challenge,  drive,  coax,  curb,  criti- 
aze,  praise,  and  advise  them  every  step  of  the 
way. 

I  don’t  believe  that  the  majority  pf  you  had 
lUst  the  right  conception  of  the  relationship 
that  exists  between  a  sales  manager  and  his 
men.  And  that  is  probably  my  fault.  I  should 
have  talked  more  alxjut  it  at  the  time  “Diz¬ 
zy”  and  his  Imastful  letter  were  presented  to 
you.  After  all,  I  have  spent  many  years  in 
business,  and  you  students  have  not.  I  could 
not  expect  you  to  realize  the  intimate,  per¬ 
sonal  basis  on  which  the  average  sales  execu¬ 
tive  controls  the  salesmen  in  his  charge.  And 
for  that  reason  some  of  you  approached  the 
problem  with  a  complex  that  would  not  exist 
in  the  mind  of  any  sales  manager.  You  were 
too  much  afraid  of  hurting  Waldo’s  feelings. 
You  said,  “I  must  be  careful  to  handle  him 
with  gloves.” 

The  result  in  many  cases  was  a  leniency 
toward  Waldo  that  was  totally  unnecessary. 
Leaning  backward  as  you  did,  you  failed  to 
tell  him  that  he  must  mal(e  peace  with 
Charley  Lieber.  You  mildly  hinted  that  Waldo 


had  used  the  wrong  tactics,  but  you  tempered 
your  criticism  with  "Perhaps  you  may  have 
gone  a  little  too  far”  or  “It  seems  to  me  that 
you  may  have  lost  more  goodwill  than  the 
was  worth.” 

I  can’t  picture  any  sales  manager  actually 
in  the  harness  approaching  one  of  his  men  so 
timidly.  Instead,  he  would  go  straight  to  the 
}x)int,  leaving  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his 
displeasure  or  his  desire  that  the  error  in  judg¬ 
ment  be  corrected  immediately.  But  here 
again,  the  fault  lay  in  your  lack  of  contact 
with  business,  your  failure  to  uiclerstand  the 
power  that  a  sales  manager  holds  over  his 
men,  or  how  accustomed  they  arc  to  receiving 
and  obeying  his  commands. 

It’s  this  way.  The  sales  executive  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  responsible  to  the  stockholders  for 
orders.  He  must  get  enough  orilers  to  keep 
the  plant  busy,  to  earn  a  profit.  Accordingly, 
he  must  plan  the  sales  program,  select  the 
men  to  carry  it  out,  train  them,  and  keep 
closely  in  touch  with  what  they  arc  doing 
each  day.  If  one  man  runs  amuck,  he  must 
yank  him  back  on  the  licatcn  path.  If  another 
becomes  discouraged,  he  must  rekindle  his 
fighting  spirit. 

The  sales  executive  is  usually  a  man  who 
has  advanced  to  leadership  from  the  ranks. 
Because  he  has  been  a  salesman  himself,  he 
knows  “all  the  answers.”  His  authority  is 
absolute.  He  can  hire  any  man  he  likes.  He 
can  discharge  anyone  who  fails  to  carry  the 
ball. 

Each  morning,  he  gets  from  all  his  men 
reports  of  the  work  done  the  day  before.  He 
knows  how  many  calls  each  one  made,  how 
many  orders  he  took.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  he  gets  from  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  a  record  of  the  sales  expense  per  man. 
He  knows  exactly  what  it  has  cost  for  Hank 
to  get  an  order  compared  with  what  it  cost 
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for  Bob  to  get  one.  If  a  man  slips,  the  sales 
executive  expects  a  reasonable  explanation. 
He  is  the  Great  White  Father  of  the  sales 
tribe.  He  has,  and  uses,  more  power  than 
any  other  leader  in  business. 

All  right,  now  that  you  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  this  relationship,  you  can  see  why 
it  was  not  necessary  for  Billy  Rand  to  hem 
and  haw  in  telling  Waldo  Davis  that  he 
should  not  have  made  that  bet  with  Charley 
Lieber.  In  fact,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  speak  plainly  so  that  the  mistake 
would  never  be  repeated.  It  was  his  duty  (1) 
to  tell  Waldo  why  he  had  erred,  and  (2)  to 
insist  that  he  go  back  to  Charley,  return  the 
money,  and  regain  his  goodwill. 

An  Actual  Letter 

But  I  don't  want  you  take  this  as  only  my 
personal  opinion.  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
an  actual  letter  written  by  Sales  Manager 
George  J.  F^ghes.  Here  it  is.  Notice  that 
Mr.  Hughes  is  kind  but  he  minces  no  words. 
Dfar  Sam: 

I've  just  read  your  long  letter  telling  of  the 
argument  you  had  with  buyer  Ed  Ilutte,  and  I'll 
say  one  thing — you  certainly  told  him  a  mouthful. 

There  isn't  any  doubt  about  it.  What  you  told 
him  was  the  truth,  and  you  weren't  afraid  to 
call  a  spade  a  SPADE. 

I  know  that  you've  chuckled  to  yourself  every 
time  you  recalled  the  interview.  You  certainly 
won  the  argument. 

But,  Sam,  how  are  you  going  to  feel  when 
you  call  on  him  on  your  next  trip?  And  it  WILL 
be  necessary  that  you  call  on  him.  You  know  that. 

And  how,  Sam,  is  he  going  to  feel?  Not  a 
bit  friendly.  I'll  warrant. 

I  can  just  picture  the  two  of  you  fighting  like 
a  couple  of  cocks  in  a  pit.  And  that  won't  be 
good  for  our  business,  Sam. 

Now,  you  won  the  argtment.  No  doubt  of  it. 
And  you  got  a  lot  of  personal  satisfaction  out  of 
doing  so.  But  you  need  Ed's  business,  and  so 
do  we,  so  here's  what  I  suggest  you  do  to  make 
sure  we'll  get  it. 

Write  Ed  a  letter  of  apology.  Tell  him  you  lost 
your  head.  Tell  him  you're  sorry.  Tell  him  that 
you  are  usually  a  "right  guy,"  but  you  were  dead 
wrong  in  "sounding  off"  as  you  did.  Say  you'll 
be  grateful  if  he'll  forgive  you. 

Do  this  for  business’  sake,  Sam.  and  send  me  a 
copy  of  the  letter  you  write  him.  This  is  one 
time  when,  I  think,  it  will  pay  to  pocket  your 
pride. 

GEORtJE  I.  HUCiHES. 

DELTOX  RUG  COMPANY 


There  you  have  read  an  actual  solution  to 
your  problem,  the  only  difference  being  thx 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  bet  be¬ 
tween  salesman  and  dealer.  And  did  ym 
notice  what  Mr.  Hughes  said  in  the  last  pan 
graph?  “Send  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  you 
write  him.”  He  meant  to  make  sure  that  the 
salesman  did  do  as  he  had  been  told. 

So  you  see,  it  was  the  lack  of  firmness  that 
hindered  the  effectiveness  of  many  of  your 
letters.  Some  only  hinted  that  Waldo  was 
wrong,  a  few  dared  to  tell  him  so  bluntly,  but 
not  one  in  ten  of  you  followed  the  criticitin 
with  definite  instructions  to  go  back  and  “cat 
dirt”  with  Charley  Lieber.  And  that  had  to 
be  done! 

Examine  the  three  letters  winning  first 
prize  in  the  contest,  and  you  will  find  the 
writers  came  out  in  the  open — their  method 
of  handling  Waldo  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Hughes.  Unless  you  did  that,  I  could  not  fed 
that  you  had  truly  played  the  part  of  Sales 
Manager  Billy  Rand. 

But  before  going  any  farther,  we  should 
honor  the  folks  who  won  prizes  or  hon¬ 
orable  mention.  It  was  a  rather  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  They  deserve  an  extra  round  of  applause. 
Come  on  now,  let  them  have  it.  Here  they 
are: 

Teachers — First  Prize 
Mary  P.  Johnson 

High  School,  Leominster,  Massachusetts 

*  Dear  Wai.do:  I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  following  up  thu  matter  of  arlvertisiog 
displays  which  I  discussed  in  my  last  bulletin.  I 
knew  you  would  be  one  of  the  first  among  the 
boys  to  carry  out  my  suggestions.  You  know  how 
I  feel  about  the  use  of  advertising  displays.  So 
important  are  they  as  selling  aids  that  I  hope  you 
will  continue  to  see  that  they  occupy  a  promineM 
place  in  all  dealers*  stores. 

Your  experience  with  Charley  Lieber,  however, 
has  given  me  tome  concern.  In  fact,  Waldo,  I 
think  that  the  prolonged  conversation  between  you 
two  dealt  with  the  situation  from  a  wrong  angle. 
(I  say  “prolonged  conversation"  rather  than  "heated 
argument”  because  it  seems  to  me  that  a  ('.olonial 
salesman  can't  afford  to  indulge  in  the  latter  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  expense  of  customer  goodwill.)  You 
and  I  both  know  that  increased  sales  and  profits 
are  sweet-sounding  words  to  any  customer — and  if 
we  can  point  the  way  to  these  profits,  our  customer 
will  respond  in  the  right  way. 

Was  it  really  a  matter  of  convincing  Mr.  I.ieber 
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lhat  he  had  one  of  our  advertising  displays  in 
Im  store?  Or  was  it  more  a  matter  of  selling  him 
the  idea  that  conspicuously  placed  advertising 
■atcrial  does  at  least  half  the  job  of  selling  the 
cMtomer?  I  believe  that  Mr.  Lirber  failed  to  realize 
dK  value  of  our  display  to  him  and  left  it  in 
nme  corner  of  the  store  until  he  had  entirely  for* 
|0itrn  about  it  and  really  believed  he  had  never 
received  it.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  your  job 
is  to  awaken  Lieber,  and  others  like  him,  to  the 
value  of  advertising.  Convince  him  and  others 
that  selling  goods  without  advertising  is  like  wink- 
aif  in  the  dark — you  know  you’re  doing  it  but 
■obody  else  docs. 

It  strikes  me,  after  careful  conskleration,  that 
for  the  sake  of  future  business  relations  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on 
Mr.  I.iebcr  by  returning  his  bet  with  a  brief  but 
friendly  note,  possibly  something  to  this  effect; 

I>ear  Charley;  Enclosed  is  a  (tcrfectly  good 
bill  that  doesn't  feel  comfortable  in  my  pocket 
— or  my  conscience  either!  Bet  or  no  bet,  I 
refuse  to  take  $5  from  an  old  friend  and  valued 
customer  like  yourself.  So  get  out  the  old  wallet, 
Charley.  With  no  return  address  on  this  letter, 
there  isn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  palming  that 
fiver  off  on  me. 

In  closing,  may  I  repeat — continue  the  gwid  work 
of  checking  up  on  customers’  displays,  always  with 
the  idea  of  convincing  the  dealer  that  advertising 
displays  such  as  we  offer  each  month  result  in  in* 
creasetl  sales  and  larger  profits.  Cordially  yours. 

CoLLtGE  Students — First  Prize 

Estelle  R.  Simmons 
Morse  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

•  DtAR  Davis;  You  win — and  you  win  again.  You 
win  the  $5,  and  you  win  your  point  with  Charley 
Lieber.  But  who  loses?  Charley?  Yes;  but  the 
Company  too.  This  profit  and  loss  statement  is 
hard  to  dispute; 

Assets;  |5  won  by  you  in  a  bet. 

Liabilities;  Hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of  good* 
will  lost  by  the  Company  (Charley’s  good  will). 

You’ve  heard  the  saying,  “The  customer  is  al* 
ways  right.”  Well,  Charley  is  the  customer,  and 
in  this  case  the  customer  is  not  right,  for  you’ve 
pot  him  in  the  wrong.  And  what  man  likes  to 
be  (Hit  in  the  wrong,  to  say  nothing  of  losing 
in  the  bargain?  What  sort  of  reception  do  you 
apect  to  get  when  next  you  visit  Charley  Lieber’s 
•tore?  Unless  Charley  has  a  shorter  memory  than 
I  think  he  has,  he  won’t  just  open  his  arms  to 
Welcome  the  fellow  who  stripped  him  of  $5  and 
his  self*esteem. 

So  much  for  the  statement  of  the  case.  Now, 
what  could  you  have  done  instead  of  what  you 
did — and  what  can  you  do  to  remedy  the  situation 
as  it  now  stands?  Instead  of  making  the  bet  you 


did — if  you  must  bet,  why  not  a  constructive  bet? 

Why  not  bet  Charley  Lieber  that  by  using  the 
window  display  his  sales  will  increase;  aiKl  per* 
suade  him  to  (Mit  it  to  the  test?  If  his  sales  Jo 
increase,  he  will  be  in  such  good  spirits  that  he 
won’t  mind  paying  his  bet;  if  they  don't,  he  loses 
nothing,  and  you  still  have  his  good  will. 

“But,”  I  seem  to  hear  you  say,  "the  harm 
is  done.  How  can  I  undo  what  is  done?”  Well, 
take  this  for  what  it’s  worth.  If  you  have  the 
right  stuff  in  you,  which  I  think  you  have,  you'll 
go  back  to  Charley,  tell  him  frankly  that  you 
were  wrong,  that  you  acted  hastily,  an<l  that,  it 
he  is  willing,  you’d  like  to  caiKel  that  bet  by 
giving  him  back  the  $5.  Then — if  you  like, 
make  a  new  bet — the  one  I  mentioned  above.  If 
Charley  has  any  magnanimity  in  his  make*up. 
which  I  think  he  has,  he'll  accept  your  apology 
and  perhaps  take  up  the  new  bet. 

Now,  Davis,  to  s(ieak  frankly,  you’ve  made  a 
go<Ml  deal  of  a  mess  of  this  affair,  and  to  straighten 
it  out  will  be  a  tax  on  both  your  pride  and  your 
ingenuity.  But  it's  up  to  you.  The  qualities 
possessed  by  you — energy,  perseverance,  initiative, 
loyalty — are  what  this  (>>m(iany  needs  in  its  sales¬ 
men;  but  they  need  to  be  tenqiered  and  directed 
by  tact.  With  this  combinatK>n,  you're  bound  to 
win.  Yours  for  success. 

High  School  Students — First  Prize 
Norman  (hroitard 

High  School,  l^ominster,  Massachusetts 

•  Dr.AR  Wai.do:  I  want  to  commend  you  on  the 
Zeal  you  have  shown  in  seeing  that  our  advertising 
material  is  used  properly.  Your  letter  shows  that 
you  are  right  on  the  job  as  usual. 

Your  little  controversy  with  Charley  Lieber  in¬ 
terested  me  very  much.  Do  you  honestly  believe. 
Waldo,  that  the  way  you  handled  Mr.  Lieber  was 
the  easiest  and  most  tactful  way?  Personally,  I 
question  the  method.  In  the  first  place  an  argument 
ensued.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  not  to  argue  with 
a  man  who  practically  told  you  that  you  didn’t  know 
what  you  were  talking  about,  but  arguments  are 
bad,  Waldo.  Mr.  Winthrop,  president  of  our  com¬ 
pany,  told  me  that  in  Colonial’s  early  days  he  wa(  * 
one  of  its  salesmen.  He  purposely  lost  many  an 
argument  just  to  obtain  the  customer’s  good  will. 

In  the  second  place  a  bet  was  made.  To  be  sure, 
this  was  Lieber’s  idea  and  he  alone  is  to  blame  for 
his  loss.  Yet,  it  is  very  likely  that  when  you  call 
upon  him  again  he  will  have  forgotten  his  own  part 
in  the  affair  and  will  remember  only  that  you  were 
the  fellow  who  walked  off  with  his  hard-earned  SS 
bill.  Such  is  human  nature — we  who  sell  know  it 
only  too  well.  Dr>n’t  you  think,  Waldo,  that  losing 
the  good  will  of  a  customer  for  is  a  bad  bargain? 

In  my  next  bulletin  to  salesmen,  I  am  offering 
some  hints  on  obtaining  dealer  cooperation  in  the 
use  of  advertising  displays.  I  quote  from  it  in  (lart 
as  follows; 

“Offer  to  set  up  the  display  in  window  or  show 
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case.  Show  the  customer  you  are  willing  to  give 
a  half-hour  of  your  time  to  making  an  attractive 
display  of  Colonial  stock  for  him.  Tell  him  of  the 
increased  sales  other  merchants  are  enjoying  through 
full  use  of  our  advertising  material.  Point  out  that, 
as  the  old  Chinese  proverb  tells  us,  a  picture  has  the 
value  of  a  thousand  words.  And  that  is  the  strength 
of  our  advertising — it  compels  customers  to  buy 
C^ilonials.” 

If  you  will  adhere  to  this  bulletin  as  well  as  you 
did  to  my  previous  one,  you  will  be  pleasing  your¬ 
self,  your  sales  manager,  and  your  customers  as 
well.  Sincerely  yours. 

FEBRUARY  CONTEST  WINNERS 

TEACHtR  Awards 

First  Pmzr,,  $10:  Mary  P.  Johnson,  High  5>chool, 
I-eominster,  Massachusetts. 

Second  Pri/.e,  $5:  Edna  I..  Carter.  Muir  Techni¬ 
cal  High  School,  Pasadena.  California. 

Si:PERioR  Merit:  Vesta  Hollingsworth.  Senior 
High  School,  McPherson,  Kansas;  Eleanor  Markley, 
Rural  High  School,  Argonia,  Kansas;  R.  I).  Par¬ 
rish,  Woodbury  College,  I>os  Angeles;  Katherine 
Casanova,  High  School,  Melrose,  Minnesota;  M. 
Emily  Greenaway,  Senior  High  School,  Port  Chester, 
New  York. 

Permanent  Roi.i.  of  Honor:  (Jeorge  P.  Barber. 
Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School,  Osneord,  California; 
Milton  Briggs,  High  School,  New  Beelford,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Anna  M.  Crawford,  High  School,  Boone, 
Iowa;  R.  1).  Parrish,  Woodbury  College.  Dis  Angeles; 
Margaret  Sumnicht.  Minot  Business  Cdllege,  Mmot 
North  Dakota;  John  W.  Toothill,  Small  Secretarial 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 

Sti’dent  Awards 
Names  of  teachers  in  italics 
COl.LEfiE— 

First  Prize,  $S:  Estelle  R.  Simmons,  Morse  Col¬ 
lege,  Hartford,  Omnecticut  (I.uana  Sexton). 

Second  Prize,  $3;  Bertha  Adeline  Atwater,  Morse 
College,  Hartford,  Connecticut  (Ijiana  Sexton), 

Third  Prize,  $2:  Margaret  Johnson,  Boise  Busi¬ 
ness  University,  Ikiise,  Idaho  (Doris  Emery). 

Fourth  Prize,  $1:  Esther  Newton,  American  In- 
stitue  of  Banking,  Springfield,  Massachusetts  (Clara 
L.  Mclntire). 

Fifth  Prize,  $I:  Roman  F.  Strobel,  Minot  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Minot,  North  Dakota  (Harry  French). 

Superior  Merit:  Wayne  A.  Michael,  Central 
YMCA  College,  Chicago  (Albert  Berry)',  Ixona  M. 
Banning,  American  Institute  of  Banking,  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts  (Clara  L.  Mclntire);  D.  Eileen 
McKeown,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School,  Montreal, 
Quebec  (E.  M.  Macdonald);  Mary  (>>rcoran.  Mount 
Notre  Dame  Commercial  School,  Sherbrooke,  Que¬ 
bec  (Sister  St.  Margaret  Maureen);  I.orraine  Lager- 


gren.  College  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Minnesota 
(Sister  Jane,  OS.B.);  Jane  M.  Smith,  Notre  Dam* 
Secreurial  School,  Montreal,  Quebec  (Sister  St. 
Mary  of  Sion). 

HIGH  School- 

First  Prize,  $5:  Norman  Girouard,  Senior  High 
School,  Leominster,  Massachusetts  (Mary  P.  John¬ 
son). 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Doris  Jones,  Notre  Dame  Secre¬ 
tarial  School,  Montreal,  Quebec  (Sister  St.  Mary  o/ 
Sion). 

Third  Prize,  $2:  Bernardine  Reidel,  Holy  Triniti 
High  School,  Bloomington,  Illinois  (Sister  M.  Agne 
sene). 

Foi  rth  Prize,  $1:  John  J.  Hart,  High  School. 
Agawam,  Massachusetts  (Gertrude  M.  Belyea). 

Fieth  Prize,  $1:  Ersa  Reidenbach,  High  School, 
St.  Joe,  Indiana  (l^slie  Wilhern). 

SirpERioR  Merit:  Mary  Dorweiler,  St.  Mary  High 
S.hool,  Salem,  South  Dakota  (Sister  M.  Aqutnas, 
OS.F.);  Priscilla  Miskewitz,  Battin  Senior  High 
Sch»K>l,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  (Sam  Boyar);  Juliannc 
M;ddleton,  Holy  Trinity  High  School,  Bloomington. 
Illinois  (Sister  M.  Agnesene);  Alethea  Pearce,  High 
School,  Argonia,  Kansas  (Eleanor  Markley). 

Honorable  Mention 

California — George  Washington  High  School, 
1^  Angeles:  Fdith  Jessie  Barnard,  Helen  Rollins. 
John  Muir  Technical  High  School,  Pasadena:  Cath¬ 
erine  Geddes,  Edna  L.  Carter. 

COLORADO — North  High  School,  Denver:  I.nuisc 
Sidel,  Maria  E.  Hathaway.  High  School,  Durango: 
Dwight  Dilly.  High  School.  Ordway:  Flvclyn  Ltir- 
rett,  Herbert  Ervin,  Cathrine  Pickering,  Orda  M. 
Mawhor. 

Florida — High  School,  Macclenny:  Dircna  Hicks. 
Rebel  Surling,  A.  R.  Evans. 

Idaho — Burley  High  School:  Ted  Hagman,  Mel- 
I'in  F.  Stewart. 

Illinois — Holy  Trinity  High  School,  Blooming¬ 
ton:  William  Connor,  Helen  Daly,  Evelyn  Grimm, 
Thfimas  I-eeson,  Virginia  Thoennes,  Sister  M. 
Agnesene.  Starrett  School  for  Girls,  Chicago:  Cath¬ 
erine  Bernardine,  Marie  CJammell,  Josephine  Worh. 
Cirant  Community  High  School,  Ingleside:  Murietta 
Turner,  L.  A.  Orr.  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Lisle: 
Mary  Louise  Hinterlong,  Sister  M.  Marcella,  OJ.B. 

Indiana — James  Whitcomb  Riley  High  School, 
South  Bend:  Doris  Anderson,  Myrtle  Henk,  Verle 
Hilliard,  Marjorie  Zellers,  Mist  Wyrick.- 

Iowa — High  School,  Atlantic;  James  Angell.  Mar¬ 
vel  Darling,  Margaret  Fulks,  Maxine  I-ang,  Jane 
Meyer,  Helen  Pressnall,  Marie  Suiter,  Rita  Thom¬ 
son,  Ethel  Black,.  High  School,  Fairfield:  Persii 
Helen  George,  Bettye  (libson,  Elizabeth  J.  Lindsay, 
Helen  Winn.  High  School,  Fort  Dodge:  Hazel 
Juanita  Ford,  Delores  Haglund,  Ermine  Houge, 
Vivian  Peterson.  High  School,  Keystone:  Kenneth 
Lee  Allers,  Arlene  Franzenburg,  Margaret  Robertson 
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Kansas — Clay  County  Community  High  School, 
day  Center:  Eleanor  Auchard,  Ruth  Falen,  Betty 
hou  Starkweather,  lulia  Lamb.  Rural  High  School, 
farkcr:  IX>ris  Browning,  Katherine  Burcham,  Maxine 
Collins,  Lydta  Williams. 

Lot'isiANA — St.  Mary's  Academy,  Natchitoches: 
Paul  Keyset,  Sister  M.  Carissima. 

Massachusetts — High  School,  Leominster:  Ralph 
E.  Sherwin,  Aaron  Viall,  Martin  White,  Mary  P. 
loknsoH.  High  Sch(H>l,  Marblehead;  Norma  Friend. 
Kenneth  Lennox,  Phyllis  Paine,  Virginia  Wheeler, 
Erold  B.  Broih. 

Mk'Hican — High  School,  St.  lx>uis:  Norman  Har- 
ner,  Mary  /.  Bohn. 

Nebraska — High  School,  Cozad:  Velma  Butler, 
Fred  K.  Newbrey,  Gerald  Zook,  Helen  Lummis. 

New  Ilrsey — Battin  High  School,  Elizabeth: 
Charlotte  Schwartz,  Sam  Boyar. 

New  York — Senior  High  School,  Port  Chester: 
Frances  Covino,  Esther  Kaplan,  Rose  Schafetz, 
U.  Emily  Greenatvay. 

Pennsylvania — High  School,  Glassport:  Elvira 
Case,  Pearl  E.  Garen.  Lebanon  (^tholic  High 
School,  Lebanon:  Anna  B.  Geringer,  Sister  Aloysia. 
Southeast  (atholic  High  School,  Philadelphia:  James 
Graham,  Prater  fulian  C.  Retch.  High  School, 
Shinglehouse:  Patricia  (>ithens,  Alyene  jandrew, 
Uary  Edna  Seanor. 

Rhode  Island — St.  Patrick's  High  Schcxsl,  Provi¬ 
dence:  Muriel  Kelly,  Sister  Mary  Pidelis,  F.C.f. 

South  Dakota — High  School,  Woonsocket:  Edna 
Johansen,  Helen  Walters. 

Wisconsin — Vocational  School,  West  Allis:  Al¬ 
phonse  B.  Rauth,  Mrs.  H.  Delaney. 

Canada — Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Quebec:  Kathelyn  Harrison,  Sister  St.  Mary 
of  Sion. 

Mr.  Frailey  Comments  on  Some  Errors 

As  usual — although  this  was  a  very  fine 
batch  of  letters  on  the  whole — there  were 
some  errors  here  and  there  that  you  should 
seek  to  avoid.  Some  of  these  errors  were 
downright  funny.  For  example,  I  had  to 
smile  at  a  sales  manager  who  would  write, 
“Thanks  for  calling  my  attention  to  your 
sales  record  recently.  /  had  not  noticed  //." 

Whoa,  there!  The  sales  manager  who  did 
not  know  exactly  what  his  men  were  doing 
wouldn’t  hold  his  job  a  week.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  he  gets  a  report  of  the  calls  and  orders  for 
the  day  before.  Yes,  that  was  a  pretty  funny 
thing  to  say,  but  of  course  it  is  a  long  way 
from  the  sales  manager’s  office  to  a  student’s 
desk  in  high  school  or  college. 

Equally  funny  was  the  following  wistful 
paragraph: 

I  certainly  enjoy  your  long,  good-natured,  friendly 
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letters.  I  like  to  hear  how  you  salesmen  are  get¬ 
ting  along,  but  I  just  have  to  ho(>e  the  rest  of 
them  are  doing  as  well  as  you  are,  as  I  never 
hear  from  them. 

You  understand  now  why  such  a  statement 
is  impossible.  A  sales  manager  hears  from 
his  men  every  day — from  all  of  them.  The 
man  who  is  careless  about  sending  in  his 
daily  report  soon  “gets  the  gate.’’ 

Many  of  you  told  Waldo,  “You  are  my 
best  salesman,’’  and  in  that  sentence  you 
made  two  errors.  It  would  be  very  unusual 
for  a  sales  executive  to  flatly  tell  one  of  his 
men  that  he  was  the  l>est.  He  wouldn’t  dare 
say  it.  Once  the  word  got  around  to  the 
other  salesmen,  their  morale  would  be  dam 
aged.  He  might  say,  “You  are  one  of  the 
best,’’  but  he  would  go  no  farther. 

The  other  error  is  the  use  of  “my”  instead 
of  “our”  salesmen.  Very  few  sales  managers 
would  speak  of  their  salesmen  that  way.  You 
must  picture  a  business  with  only  one  head — 
the  president.  The  president  could  projEerly 
speak  of  “my”  employees,  but  not  the  sales 
manager.  The  latter  is  only  the  top  man  in 
one  group.  This  may  sound  like  splitting 
hairs,  but  I  am  only  telling  you  what  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  business. 

Again,  I  warn  you  to  Ix-ware  of  big  words. 
They  add  nothing  to  a  business  letter,  where 
the  great  aim  is  simj^licity;  they  often  detract. 
Especially  is  this  so  when  the  words  are  in¬ 
correctly  used.  I’or  example,  from  your  let¬ 
ters:  “I  hope  this  will  not  cause  you  to  feel 
insubordinate.  .  .  .”  “Don’t  you  think  Mr. 
Lieber  will  lx  nonchalant  to  you  now?  .  .  .” 
“Such  a  vital  confabulation  may  be  of  vital 
importance.” 

l^ook  those  words  up  in  the  dictionary,  if  , 
you  are  not  sure  of  their  meaning  and  proper 
use. 

In  the  same  way,  Ixware  of  long  sentences 
They,  too,  are  an  imjxdimcnt  to  simplicity. 
Here  is  one,  for  example,  that  appeared  in  a 
college  student’s  letter,  ('uriously,  the  rest  of 
the  sentences  were  crisp  and  to  the  point. 
This  one  must  have  been  a  slip. 

If,  among  these  latter,  you  can  analyze  some 
of  your  sales  problems  which  have  been  created 
as  a  result  of  possible  differences  with  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  you  will  no  doubt  find  that,  by  submerging 
)our  own  (lersonal  opinions  and  desires  for  the 
time  being,  you  can  finally  achieve  the  desired 
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result,  which  is  not  only  the  sale  of  our  products, 
but  the  more  important  creation  of  goodwill  among 
our  customers,  and  you  will  have  attained  a  deep 
personal  utisfaction  much  greater,  in  fact,  than  a 
personal  victory  at  the  expense  of  some  customer. 

Whew!  The  smelling  salts,  Oscar!  That, 
in  any  man’s  language,  is  a  sentence. 

Just  one  more  thing  and  we  can  part  with 
Waldo  Davis.  This  is  the  use  of  an  expres¬ 
sion  that  has  long  been  one  of  my  own  “pet 
peeves.”  It  may  be  just  the  thing  for  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  team  who  is  pep-talking  one  of  his 
men  during  a  time  out,  but  I  can’t  imagine 
a  sales  manager  in  business  writing  to  one  of 

BUSINESS  LETTER 

The  writing  of  an  application  letter — the 
job  of  selling  your  own  services  to  busi¬ 
ness — is  so  important  that  I  am  purposely 
using  such  a  problem  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Soon  many  of  you  will  be  writing  these 
letters  hopefully,  and  your  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  will  be  reading  them  critically.  You 
should  know  how  to  write  them  before  the 
time  comes. 

“How  to  get  a  job”  is  a  problem  that  we 
all  have  to  face  now  and  then,  and  quite 
often  the  answer  to  that  question  may  be 
found  in  the  letter  of  application  you  write. 

For  more  than  ten  years,  I  read  application 
letters  every  working  day.  As  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  a  corporation  employing  four  thou¬ 
sand  people,  it  was  my  job  to  select  the  new 
people.  I  never  hired  an  office  boy  without 
hoping  he  had  the  strength  to  become  a  big 
man  in  the  company,  some  day,  and  every 
time  a  young  man  or  woman  failed,  I  felt 
that  I  was  responsible.  It  was  my  duty  to 
pick  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  It  wasn’t 
always  easy. 

Curiously  enough,  the  average  young  per¬ 
son  applying  to  me  for  work  had  not  the 
slightest  conception  of  how  to  go  about  it. 
After  talking  to  thousands  of  them,  after 
reading  thousands  of  letters,  I  wondered  why 
so  few  of  these  applicants  showed  any  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  fact  that  they  were  trying  to 
mal(e  a  sale — why  they  didn’t  come  to  my 
desk,  either  in  person  or  by  mail,  with  defi¬ 
nite  reasons  why  they  should  be  hired. 


his  men,  “You  can  do  it.  Old  Boy,  Old  Boy,  I 
Old  Boy!”  Heaven  forbid! 

For  your  next  problem,  you  have  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  many  of  you  will  be  facing  in  June 
— the  writing  of  an  application  letter  that 
will  get  you  an  interview.  I  think,  when  it 
is  time  to  comment,  I  can  help  you  with  that 
problem.  When  I  was  a  personnel  director,  I 
received  thousands  of  application  letters.  I 
know,  from  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  the 
kind  that  are  tossed  aside,  and  those  that 
make  “the  big  imprint.”  But  we’ll  talk  more 
about  that  after  you  have  written  your  let¬ 
ters.  Until  then,  Cheerio! 

PROBLEM  No.  17 

If  you  were  trying  to  sell  a  dog  to  a  friend, 
you  would  probably  describe  how  gentle  he 
was  with  the  family,  how  fearless  as  a  watch¬ 
dog.  You  would  tell  about  some  of  the  sman 
things  he  had  done  in  your  home  and  make 
him  do  all  his  tricks.  But  the  average  young 
person  trying  to  sell  himself  makes  no  effort 
to  put  his  best  foot  forward.  If  he  has  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview,  he  “just  sits”  and  expects  the 
personnel  man  to  ask  him  questions. 

Ask  him  what  he  can  do,  and  he  will  say, 
“I  am  willing  to  do  anything.”  Frankly,  the 
more  I  heard  that  statement,  the  more  it 
exasperated  me.  My  company  was  not  look¬ 
ing  for  workers  to  do  just  anything.  We 
wanted  men  and  women  who  could  do 
•  SOMETHING — who  had  set  themselves  a 
goal  in  life — who  were  not  after  just  any  old 
juh,  but  the  particular  one  they  wanted. 

I  can  say  to  all  the  young  folks  who  read 
these  problems  that  the  first  step  in  getting 
ahead  in  the  world  is  to  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  WANT.  Nothing  impresses  an  em¬ 
ployment  manager  more  than  to  read  a  letter 
from  someone  who  has  chosen  his  vocation 
and  wants  a  job  leading  in  that  direction. 

When  it  comes  to  applying  for  a  job  by 
letter,  you  must  realize  that  others  arc  doing 
the  same  thing  every  day.  In  a  large  com¬ 
pany,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  get  a  hundred 
application  letters  in  a  week.  If  an  advertise¬ 
ment  has  been  placed  in  the  “Help  Wanted” 
column  of  the  newspaper,  it  often  pulls  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  inquiries. 
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Now  place  yourself  in  the  chair  of  the  man 
irho  reads  all  those  letters.  How  would 
I  fou  go  about  selecting  certain  persons  to 
interview.^ 


Well,  naturally,  in  the  days  when  I  was 
hiring  people  I  probably  ovxrlooked  many  a 
good  prospect.  But  here  were  some  of  the 
things  that  influenced  me. 


THE  APRIL  PROBLEM 

1  he  personnel  director  of  the  Colonial  Manufacturing  Company  has  written  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  the  president  of  the  university  from  which  you  are  getting  a  degree  this 
month.  The  letter  was  referred  to  you  and  about  thirty  other  seniors. 

You  want  that  job.  Write  the  application  letter  that  will  win  you  the  trip  to  Roches 
ter  and  the  interview. 

Dear  President  Foster: 

After  several  years  of  forced  retrenchment,  the  Colonial 
Manufacturing  Company  is  ready  to  resume  the  training  plan 
set  aside  in  1930.  In  other  words,  we  are  once  again  in  the 
■arket  for  "new  blood,"  and,  naturally,  I  think  of  your 
university. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  our  old  plan  on  a  large  scale,  but 
we  do  intend  to  hire  about  fifteen  graduates  from  this 
spring's  crop.  Most  of  those  chosen  will  be  men,  but  we  are 
quite  willing  to  include  a  few  young  women  in  the  group. 

What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  select  one  senior  from  each  of 
fifteen  colleges,  and  the  name  of  your  institution  is  on 
■y  list. 

You  are  already  familiar  with  the  opportunities  for 
young  folks  in  our  company.  We  like  to  start  with  "green 
timber"  and  do  our  own  seasoning.  In  our  office  and  sales 
force  of  three  thousand  employees,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  a  beginner  to  grow — in  fact,  the  members  of  this  1937 
training  group  will  be  limited  only  by  their  own  ability  and 
attitude. 

We  will  start  them  at  fl25  a  month  and  advance  the 
rate  to  S150  at  the  end  of  six  months.  After  that,  it  will 
be  strictly  up  to  them  how  far,  and  how  fast,  they  can  make 
progress.  We  are  always  willing  to  pay  any  employee  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  or  her  contribution  to  the  business. 

I  can't  spare  the  time  this  year  to  visit  these  fifteen 
colleges  for  interviewing,  so  plan  to  do  the  "weeding  out" 
by  correspondence.  Will  you  please,  therefore,  refer  this 
letter  to  those  seniors  who  might  be  interested,  and  ask 
them  to  write  to  me  during  the  next  ten  days. 

I  will  then  request  the  one  or  two  who  seem  to  be  most 
outstanding  to  come  to  Rochester  at  our  expense  for  a 
personal  interview.  Since  the  preliminary  judgment  of  the 
applicants  will  entirely  depend  on  the  letters  that  they 
write,  I  suggest  that  they  make  a  thorough  presentation  of 
their  qualifications. 

W.  E.  May,  Personnel  Director 
Colonial  Manufacturing  Company 
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In  the  hrst  place,  I  felt  that  a  person  who 
was  neat  and  thorough  in  writing  his  letter 
was  a  better  bet  than  the  one  who  was  sloppy 
and  careless.  Not  once,  in  many  thousand 
cases,  did  I  ever  call  in  for  an  interview  an 
applicant  who  wouldn’t  take  time  to  make 
his  letter  /ooi^  good.  1  felt  that  the  person 
who  dashed  off  his  message  in  a  wild  and 
weird  scribble  would  Ik  equally  “rambunc¬ 
tious”  on  the  job. 

You  may  be  saying,  “Well,  of  course  that 
is  true,”  but  you  have  no  idea  how  many 
times  I  got  letters  that  could  hardly  be  read — 
letters  written  on  a  half  sheet  of  dirty  paper, 
letters  full  of  misspelled  words  and  poor 
grammar. 

In  the  second  place,  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  how  well  these  “lawyers” 
stated  their  own  cases.  Modesty  may  be  a 
virtue,  but  it  seldom  gets  a  job.  The  person¬ 
nel  man  really  wants  to  know  alxiut  the  good 
things  you  have  accomplished  in  school,  of 
the  letters  ybu  have  earned  in  athletics,  of  the 
honors  you  won,  of  the  positions  of  leader¬ 
ship  you  have  held.  You  don’t  have  to  brag 
in  describing  these  things — but  they  are 
arguments  in  your  favor.  It  is  foolish  not  to 
state  them. 

I’hird — and  here,  I  think,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  of  all — I  was  always  impressed 
by  the  applicant  who  could  make  his  letter 
interesting  and  different}  After  all,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  cleverness  count  in  business.  Peo¬ 
ple  with  pleasing  personalities  get  along  bet¬ 
ter  with  others  than  those  who  are  dull  and 
uninteresting. 

Fourth,  there  was  a  certain  quality  of  great 
sincerity  that  I  occasionally  encountered  in  a 
letter.  I  would  say  to  myself,  “Now  here’s  a 
chap  who  really  has  a  serious  purpose  in  life. 
He  doesn’t  spend  all  his  time  just  playing. 
I  think  I’d  better  take  a  look  at  him.” 

Well,  I  don’t  mean  to  influence  your  let¬ 
ters.  I’ll  give  you  more  of  my  ideas  about 
how  to  get  a  job  when  the  winners  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  June  issue.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  there  will  be  hundreds  of  letters  written 
in  answer  to  this  problem.  If  you  want  to 
win,  at  least  make  your  letter  different. 

*  See  "The  Teaching  of  Letter  Writing,”  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Fisher,  The  Business  Education  Womu>,  Vol. 
XVI,  No.  10,  Func.  1936,  p.  809f. 


Of  course,  I  realize  that  the  high  schooi 
students  will  have  to  stretch  their  imagina¬ 
tions  a  little  in  writing  their  letters,  since  the 
vacancy  is  for  college  graduates.  But  the 
principles  in  applying  for  a  job  are  much  the 
same.  There’s  the  right  way  to  do  it — and 
the  wrong  w-ay.  I’ll  Ik  eager  to  see  how  yoo 
solve  this  very  important  problem. 

The  Contest  Rules 

Send  two  copies  of  your  contest  letter  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Letter  Ointest  Editor,  The  Business  Fducatioi) 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Your 
letters  must  reach  that  destination  on  or  htlort 
April  24. 

One  copy  is  to  be  on  plain  white  paper,  unsigned, 
but  marked  “Teacher,”  “College  Student,”  or  "High 
School  Student.” 

The  other  copy  should  carry  your  full  name,  home 
address,  name  of  school,  city  in  which  schooi  is  lo¬ 
cated,  ami  the  notation  “Student”  or  “Teacher"  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  letter.  If  you  arc 
a  student,  give  your  teacher’s  name  also.  StudcDt 
letters  without  the  name  of  the  instructor  will  not 
be  eligible. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  entries  received 
each  month,  no  acknowledgment  can  be  made  of 
them  and  no  papers  can  be  returned. 

We  must  ask.  that  teachers  send  contest  letters 
from  not  more  than  ten  students  tn  each  of  then 
classes.  Only  the  better  letters  can  stand  against  the 
keen  competition. 

Only  the  unsigned  copies  of  the  solutions  w.11  be 
ttidged;  in  that  way,  every  entry  is  guaranteed  an 
unbiased  decision. 

Prize  Awards 

Frizes:  Teachers — first  prize  $10;  second  prize  %’>■ 
High  School  Students — first  prize  $S;  second  priit 
$3;  third  prize  $2;  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  $1  each 
College  Students  (including  private  business  school 
students; — first  prize  $5;  second  prize  $3;  third  prize 
$2;  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  $1  each. 

Superior  Merit — a  copy  of  “20.000  Words,"  by 
laiuis  A.  Leslie. 

In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Honorable  Mention — High  school  students  whose 
letters  deserve  recognition  because  of  their  excellent 
quality  will  be  awarded  honorable  mention  and  their 
names  will  be  published  in  the  Business  Education 
World. 

Roll  of  Honor — The  name  of  any  contestant  who 
wins  a  cash  prize  or  honorable  mention,  or  both, 
three  times  during  these  letter  contests  will  be  placed 
on  a  permanent  roll  of  honor,  which  will  appear  on 
these  pages  each  month.  Contestants  eligible  for  this 
roll  of  honor  should  inform  the  Business  Letter  Con¬ 
test  Editor  of  the  fact,  listing  the  three  contests  in 
which  they  placed. 
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National  Penmanship  Convention 
to  Meet  in  Washington 


I).  Fr.wtis  Jr. 


•  The  National 
Association  of  Pen¬ 
manship  Teachers 
and  Supervisors 
will  hold  its  eight¬ 
eenth  annual  con¬ 
vent  i  o  n  at  the 
Wardman  Park 
Hotel,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  April  29  to 
May  1,  under  the 
leadership  of  its 
president,  D.  Fran¬ 
cis  Harrigan,  Jr.,  director  of  handwriting, 
Pealxxly,  Massachusetts. 

The  scenic  lieauty  of  Washington  in  the 
spring  draws  thousands  of  visitors  annually, 
and  the  association  is  counting  on  a  banner 
attendance  iK'cause  ot  this  additional  attrac¬ 
tion. 

“Modern  Views  of  Handwriting  in  hxlu 
cation”  is  the  theme  of  the  convention,  and 
will  be  discussed  by  handwriting  directors 
and  teachers  and  prominent  business  men. 

Mr.  F.  J.  DuJfy,  sujx.-rvisor  of  writing, 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  is  in  charge  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  committee,  and  the  elTorts  of  his 
committee  during  the  present  year  have  re 
suited  in  a  memlx^rship  that  breaks  all  pre¬ 
vious  records. 

President  Harrigan  issues  a  cordial  invi¬ 
tation  to  all  interested  in  handwriting  to  be 
present  and  help  make  this  convention  an 
outstanding  success. 


New  Michigan  Association 
Holds  First  Meeting 

•  Unlsi  al  interest  is  Ixring  aroused  by  the 
plans  of  our  commercial  education  friends  in 
the  state  of  Michigan  in  connection  with  the 
first  meeting  of  the  newly  organized  Michi¬ 
gan  Commercial  Education  Association. 

That  association  is  joining  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  section  of  the  Michigan  Sch(x>lmas- 
ters  Club  in  a  meeting  to  lie  held  at  Ann 
.\rbor  on  Friday,  April  30. 

The  Association  will  be  addressed  by  Prof. 
D.  D.  Lessenberry,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  C.  T.  Winegar,  personnel  direc¬ 


tor  of  Chrysler  Motors  Corjxiration;  and 
Ceorge  Fern,  Michigan’s  assistant  su|x:rin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  chairman  of  the  commercial  section 
of  the  Schoolmasters  Club  is  Owen  CMeary. 
The  officers  of  the  new  association  are: 
President,  J.  M.  Trytten,  SchiHil  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  .Michigan;  Vue  President 
in  Charge  of  Program,  Berenice  Dowdle,  W. 
K.  Kellogg  junior  High  Scluxil,  Battle 
Oeek;  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Exhibits, 
C.  W.  Kammerer,  Central  I  ligh  School,  De 
troit;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Emma  Watson, 
Western  State  "Feachers  ('ollege,  KalamaztKi. 

Tri-State  Meets  This  Month 

•The  spring 
MEETING  of  the  Tri- 
State  C'ommercial 
Education  .Associa¬ 
tion  will  1k‘  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  .April  2i 
and  24.  The  hca<l- 
quarters  for  the 
convention  will  1k‘ 
the  William  Penn 
1  lotel. 

(Jeorge  R.  F'isher, 
of  the  I^ngley 
High  Scluxil,  Pittsburgh,  presitlent  of  the 
association,  anil  his  assiK'iates  have  prepared 
an  inspirational  meeting,  with  two  nationally 
prominent  sjx-akers  on  the  program.  Tenta¬ 
tive  arrangements  have  Ixen  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  Dr.  (ilenn  Frank,  formerly  presiilent  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Thurman 
(Dusty)  Miller,  of  Ohio,  editor  and  after- 
dinner  sjx-aker  of  national  renown.  Other* 
speakers  will  be  Professor  Frederick  (».  Nich¬ 
ols,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  J.  Meyers,  of  West¬ 
ern  Reserve. 

'Phis  assixiation  holds  two  meetings  a 
year — a  fall  meeting  devoted  to  sectional 
programs;  and  a  spring  meeting  with  gen¬ 
eral  sessions  only,  the  purpose  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  Ixing  to  bring  to  the  members  of  the 
association  inspiring  talks  on  subjects  of 
general  interest. 

Due  to  the  rapiil  growth  of  the  Tri-State, 
preparations  are  being  made  for  an  atten¬ 
dance  of  1,5(K). 


(iKORI.I  K.  i'lMOR 
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Third  Prize  Winner  (Tie)  B.  E.  W.  Essay  Contest 

THE  STUDENTS’  CLASSROOM 

John  J.  Gress 
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AS  a  student  in  high  school,  I  determined 
•  that  when  I  became  a  teacher  I  would 
conduct  my  classes  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  bring  about  purposeful  and  meaning¬ 
ful  activities  on  the  part  of  the  students.  1 
have  been  experimenting  with  this  idea  in  my 
second-year  shorthand  and  typewriting  classes 
in  the  Bloomsburg  (Pennsylvania)  High 
School. 

I  have  discovered  that  if  there  is  a  close 
human  relationship  between  the  pupils  and 
teacher,  an  indescribable,  intangible  some¬ 
thing  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  class.  The  problem  of  discipline  does  not 
exist  in  these  classes,  for  discipline  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  problem  of  every  member  of  the  group. 

Our  class  officers  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
six  weeks.  The  president  has  complete  charge 
of  the  group.  He  is  res^mnsible  for  conduct¬ 
ing  the  class  when  I  am  called  from  the  room 
and  for  having  the  class  under  way  by  the 
time  I  return.  The  vice  president  takes  care 
of  the  light,  heat,  and  general  condition  of 
the  room.  Taking  attendance,  collecting  and 
returning  papers,  and  passing  out  assign¬ 
ments  are  duties  of  the  secretary.  Recording 
work  is  handled  by  the  treasurer. 

I  have  established  an  honor  system  for  the 
handling  of  home  work.  Each  student  records 
on  a  special  check  sheet  whether  or  not  he 
has  his  work  completed.  Occasional  check-ups 
reveal  that  the  pupils  are  really  on  their 
“honor.” 

Students  Are  All  Teachers 

There  are  thirty-four  “teachers”  in  my 
shorthand  and  typewriting  sections.  Although 
each  youngster  is  a  pupil  in  the  true  sense,  he 
is  at  the  same  time  a  teacher,  under  the  plan 
we  have  in  operation. 

The  class  is  divided  into  teams  of  two  stu¬ 
dents  each.  This  grouping  is  the  result  of  a 
careful  study  of  each  person  in  the  class.  I 
considered  the  matter  of  personality,  and 


paired  students  with  contrasting  personalities. 
For  example,  1  teamed  the  timid  and  back¬ 
ward  child  with  a  more  forward  and  alert 
individual,  and  the  more  intelligent  young 
ster  with  his  less  intelligent  classmate. 
Wherever  possible,  1  selected  a  boy  and  a 
girl  to  work  together. 

The  scheme  underlying  this  plan  is  that 
each  individual  receives  credit  not  only  for  his 
own  progress  but  also  for  that  of  his  partner. 
Each  day,  during  the  regular  class  procedure, 
the  partners  exchange  notes,  read  them  back, 
check,  and  correct  them.  Comparisons,  nota¬ 
tions,  and  suggestions  are  made  by  every  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  room.  During  regular  drill  work, 
either  student  on  a  team  may  ask  his  partner 
the  correct  shorthand  outline  for  a  word  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  one  of  the  class, 
and  go  about  checking  the  work  of  the  pupils. 
I  take  my  seat  among  the  student  body,  take 
the  same  dictation,  and  turn  my  own  no*.?s 
over  to  a  pupil  for  criticism.  At  the  end  of 
a  week,  I  have  had  my  own  work  examined 
by  every  student  in  the  room,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  check 
the  notes  of  every  student. 

Plan  Suits  All  Students 

1  have  observed  that  the  better  students, 
if  not  properly  handled,  will  soon  fall  into 
a  rut  that  will  make  their  class  work  very 
tiresome  and  monotonous.  The  procedure  de¬ 
scribed  above  gives  the  more  intelligent  stu 
dent  an  opportunity  to  use  his  knowledge  to 
good  advantage,  for  he  gets  constant  practice 
in  correcting  outlines  and  reading  back  the 
notes  of  his  partner.  If  he  is  able  to  reatl  such 
notes  with  fluency,  he  will  have  little  difficulty 
with  his  own. 

The  practice  is  likewise  beneficial  to  the 
weaker  students.  In  the  first  place,  the  “1 
know  it  all”  idc.i  does  not  exist  in  the  class. 
Everyone  is  working  toward  a  definite  goal — 
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aiding  his  neighbor.  This  eliminates  the 
inferiority -complex  element  and  creates  confi- 
jeocc  within  the  mind  of  every  pupil.  One 
can  readily  see  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  poorer  student  in  reading  and  exam¬ 
ining  the  well-proportioned  shorthand  out¬ 
lines  of  his  partner. 

Because  the  class  work  for  the  year  is  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  drill  and  dictation  material, 

I  have  taken  still  another  step  to  make  this 
“the  students’  classroom."  Every  day,  some 
student  is  assigned  the  task  of  presenting  to 
the  group  any  article  that  he  thinks  will  he 
helpful  and  interesting.  The  student  ap¬ 
proaches  his  teacher  prior  to  the  class  period 
and  checks  to  see  that  he  has  the  correct 
outlines.  Without  any  further  comment,  the 
tfudent  places  the  new  shorthand  characters, 
together  with  important  phrases,  on  the 
board,  and  after  they  have  been  read  back 
and  practiced  by  the  entire  group,  the  pupil 
dictates  the  article. 

Topic  Selection  Stirs  Competition 

The  topics  selected  by  the  students  include 
items  and  maxims  relative  to  personality, 
success,  health,  cooperation,  sportsmanship, 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  desirable  traits 
of  a  secretary  or  stenographer,  local  hap[)cn- 
ings,  and  numerous  other  subjects  of  general 
interest.  The  result  of  this  activity  is  a  live- 
wire  classroom. 

Some  competition  enters  the  class  at  this 
point,  as  each  student  endeavors  to  present 
an  article  that  will  he  considered  better  than 
those  already  given  by  the  other  students.  To 
make  this  work  more  impressive,  1  require 
them  to  transcribe  these  items  in  their  special 
typewriting  notebooks.  Again  they  have  an 
added  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
they  have  contributed  a  (urticular  piece  of 
work  to  the  special  notelxx>k. 

The  same  students  paired  in  shorthand  co 
operate  in  the  typewriting  room.  The  type¬ 
writing  class  gives  each  pupil  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  and  criticize  the  work  of  his 
partner.  It  is  not  unusual  during  the  course 
of  the  period  to  hear  students  remark  to  their 
neighbors:  “Throw  that  carriage!”  “Check 
your  fxjsition!”  “Eyes  off  keyboard!” 

In  this  class,  contrasted  with  the  shorthand 
class,  each  student  is  much  more  free  to  ob¬ 


serve  what  his  friend  is  doing,  and  he  is  able 
to  inform  his  partner  of  what  he  should  not 
be  doing. 

I  encourage  such  individual  comments  and 
criticisms.  There  is  a  marked  advantage  in 
this  method,  in  that  a  student  is  constantly 
being  reminded  of  the  errors  that  he  is  mak¬ 
ing,  and  he  cannot  help  making  some  im¬ 
provement  as  time  goes  on. 

Wrineti  Comments  on  Typing 

From  time  to  time,  each  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  written  comments  on  the 
typewriting  technique  of  his  jxirtner.  These 
criticisms  arc  included  in  their  s|jccial  note- 
lxx)ks.  Here  is  a  letter  written  by  one  stutlent 
to  her  typewriting  companion. 

I)ea«  Beatrice:  The  cither  clay,  when  I  was  wauh- 
inj{  )i)iu  tyjic  during  a  s|iccd  tc't,  I  nuticcd  %<>nir  cif 
your  gncxl  habits  as  well  as  your  bad  ones. 

You  do  have  correct  lingering  and  goexi  |X)sturc, 
except,  of  course,  the  ixisition  of  your  feet. 

You  have  the  habit  of  sitting  with  your  feet  on 
the  rungs  of  the  chair  instead  of  on  the  floor.  F.ves 
are  on  the  pa|ier  in  the  machine  when  you  throw 
the  carruge.  Always  make  it  a  [xiint  to  watch  vour 
copy.  This  looking  up  hinders  your  syieed  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  I  likewise  noted  that  you  strike  the  punctua¬ 
tion  keys  too  hard,  and  that  you  do  not  curve  your 
fingers  over  the  keys.  1  discovered  that  you  type  with 
an  arm  movement  instead  of  with  your  fingers.  In 
addition,  you  do  not  have  a  quick,  snappv  carriage 
return. 

Keep  your  good  habits,  and  try  to  overcome  vour 
bad  ones.  Ever  your  (lartner,  Betty  Moicne. 

This  letter  indicates  that  the  students  are 
aware  of  many  of  the  important  points  of 
typewriting  technique.  Afer  a  time,  another 
report  is  submitted  relative  to  the  progress 
made. 

My  shorthand  and  typewriting  classes  are 
further  made  more  interesting  and  practical 


John  J.  dress.  Director, 
I  )ept.  of  Commerce, 
Hloomsburg  (Penna.) 
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Ru  finest  Education 
Quarterly,  is  particular¬ 
ly  interested  in  court 
reporting.  Business  ex- 
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by  the  actual  business  letters  that  are  dictated 
and  transcribed.  I  dictate  many  letters  rela¬ 
tive  to  business  transactions  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  also  such  correspondence  as  is 
handled  by  a  manager  of  athletics  and  an 
adviser  of  publications. 

As  another  incentive  to  the  students,  1 
mail  transcripts  that  are  considered  mailable 
and  acceptable.  Here  again  the  presence  of 
the  “real”  thing  makes  the  entire  procedure 
worth  while  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils. 

This  experiment  has  created  a  situation 
that  the  reader  cannot  appreciate  from  a  brief 
description.  It  has  won  over  my  students  and 


has  made  their  time  in  the  shorthand  and 
typewriting  classes  two  short  hours  of  mean¬ 
ingful,  purposeful,  and  interesting  activity. 

Much  can  he  accomplished  by  students  and 
teachers  if  we  teachers  will  realize  that  the 
teaching  of  a  particular  subject  should  be 
from  the  point  of  view  of  “the  students’ 
classroom,”  and  not  entirely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  teacher’s  classroom. 

[The  winners  in  the  B.E.W.  Essay  Con¬ 
test  were  announced  in  the  January  issue, 
page  324.  The  paper  by  Elva  Y.  Van  Winkle, 
who  tied  for  third  place,  will  be  published 
in  May — E</.] 


CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  TO  CONVENE  IN  DAVENPORT  i 

NEXT  MONTH  T 


The  Central  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  thirty-second  annual 
convention  in  the  Blackhawk  Hotel,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  May  7  and  8.  A  special  session 
of  private-school  managers  will  he  held  on 
May  6,  preceding  the  convention.  The  chair¬ 
man  for  this  session  will  be  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Holm,  principal  of  Cregg  College,  Chicago. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  A.  R.  Beard,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Vice 
President,  Mary  M.  COllagher,  Kankakee, 
Illinois;  Secretary,  Dorothy  Hamilton,  Mason 
C'ity,  Iowa;  Treasurer,  Margaret  Davenport, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  keynote  speaker  at  the  opening  ses 
sion  of  the  convention  will  be  Charles  G. 
Reigncr,  president  of  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Pub¬ 


lishing  Company.  W,  W,  Lewis,  of  Gregg  o 
College,  will  talk  on  the  functional  method 
of  teaching  shorthand,  and  other  prominent  « 
commercial  teachers  in  the  Middle  West  will  h 
contribute  to  the  round-table  discussions.  o 
Two  well-known  private  business  schools  « 
are  located  in  Davenport:  Brown’s  Business  ® 
(Allege,  headed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Peck;  and  a  *1 
companion  school  of  the  American  Institute  ^ 

of  Business  known  as  the  American  Institute  ^ 

of  Commerce,  which  has  just  lx:en  opened 
by  E.  O.  Fenton,  president  of  the  school. 

This  new  school  will  be  managed  by  S.  1). 
Fenton,  a  brother  of  the  president,  and  a  i 
former  high  school  principal.  Mr.  Fenton  i 
was  also  vice  president  of  the  American  I 
Institute  of  Business  for  several  years.  l 
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Club  Financial  Accounting  •  Robert  H.  Scott 


[Mr.  Scott  concludes  his  treatment  of  club 
financial  accounting,  begun  in  the  February 
issue.  Here  he  explains  and  illustrates  the  cash 
record  and  the  statement  of  income  and  ex¬ 
penditures. — /.  A.  A/.] 

A  CASH  record  is  an  itemized  list  of 
money  actually  received  and  paid  out. 
The  treasurer  of  an  organization  should  keep 
an  accurate  cash  record  of  all  money  that  he 
collects  and  pays  out  for  the  organization. 

The  usual  form  of  cash  record  is  shown 
in  the  illustration,  pages  596-7.  The  record 
has  two  sides — a  left  and  right.  Each  side 
contains  a  date  column,  an  explanation  col¬ 
umn,  and  a  money  column.  Explanation  en¬ 
tries  show  the  source  of  money  received  or 
the  purpose  for  which  money  is  paid  out. 
Conventional  red  lines,  ruled  cross-lines,  and 
Balance  are  in  red  ink  on  the  books. 

Keeping  the  Cash  Record 

When  the  treasurer  receives  a  sum  of 
ntoney,  the  date,  explanation,  and  amount 
arc  entered  in  their  respective  columns  on  the 
left  side  of  the  cash  record,  as  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  When  he  pays  out  a  sum  of  money,  the 
date,  explanation,  and  the  amount  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  arc  entered  on  the  right  side. 

At  any  time,  the  total  of  the  money  col¬ 
umn  on  the  left  side  shows  the  total  amount 
of  money  received.  The  total  of  the  money 
column  on  the  right  side  shows  the  total  of 
money  paid  out.  The  difference  between 
these  two  totals  should  equal  the  amount  of 
money  actually  on  hand. 

Totaling  the  two  sides  and  comparing 
them  in  this  way  is  called  “proving  the  cash.” 
For  instance,  in  the  following  figure,  the 
total  of  money  received  up  to  and  including 
September  30,  is  142.83.  The  total  amount  of 


money  spent  is  $22.29.  ITic  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  sums  is  $20.54,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand.  'ITic  actual 
cash  on  hand  should  lx*  counted  and  the 
amount  compared  with  $20.54.  If  the  two 
amounts  agree,  the  cash  is  proved  anti  the 
records  arc  accurate. 

While  the  cash  may  lie  proved  at  any  time, 
the  cash  record  should  lie  balanced  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals — usually  for  each  meeting.  'The 
cash  record  in  the  illustration  was  balanced 
on  September  30.  To  balance  a  cash  record, 
proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Find  the  total  of  the  money  received. 

2.  Find  the  total  of  the  money  paid  out. 

3.  Find  the  balance  of  money  on  haml  by  sub¬ 
tracting;  the  total  money  paid  out  from  the  total 
money  received. 

4.  F.nter  the  date,  the  wor«l  ‘‘Balance,"  and  the 
amount  on  the  right  side  of  the  cash  record,  as  in 
the  illustration. 

5.  Rule  a  single  line  across  the  cash  paid  out  money 
column  under  the  amount  of  balance  on  hand.  Rule 
another  line  directly  across  from  this  line  in  the  cash 
received  money  column. 

6.  Place  the  total  of  each  of  the  two  columns 
under  these  lines.  The  totals  in  the  cash  paid  out 
and  the  cash  received  columns  should  be  the  same. 

7.  Below  these  totals,  rule  double  lines  across 
both  money  columns  and  both  date  columns.  (Sec 
the  illustration.) 

8.  In  order  to  continue  the  cash  record  for  the  next 
period  of  time,  enter  the  date,  the  wortls  "Balance 
on  hand,"  and  the  amount  on  the  cash  receivetf  side. 
(See  the  illustration.) 

9.  The  illustration  shows  how  items  may  be  car¬ 
ried  forward  to  a  succeeding  page. 

The  treasurer  of  an  organization  presents 
his  financial  report  to  the  members  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form,  called  a  “statement  of  income 
and  expenditures.”  This  statement  is  made 
from  the  cash  record.  The  amounts  of  similar 
items  are  added.  For  instance,  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  statement  of  income  and  expendi- 
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turcs,  the  $5.06  paid  out  for  targets  is  obtained 
by  adding  the  payments  September  21  and 
26  on  the  cash  paid  out  side  of  the  cash  rec¬ 
ord;  similarly,  the  $2.50  paid  out  for  cart¬ 
ridges  is  obtained  by  adding  the  amounts 
paid  out  on  September  21  and  26. 

The  various  totals  of  money  received  are 
listed  first;  then  the  various  totals  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  are  listed.  The  balance  in  this 
statement  must  be  the  same  as  the  balance  in 
the  cash  record,  which  is  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  treasury  at  the  time  of  the  report. 

The  statement  of  income  and  expenditures 
may  be  made  at  each  meeting — monthly, 
quarterly,  semiannually,  or  annually.  Usually, 
for  a  small  club  the  annual  or  semi-annual 
statement  is  sufficient,  and  the  annual  state¬ 


ment  is  always  required  for  clubs  of  all  kinds. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
financial  statement  of  income  and  expenditures 
is  made  for  the  information  of  members. 
The  details  of  dates  and  the  separate  pay 
ments  for  the  same  object  arc  a  hindrance 
to  its  being  understcxxl,  and  are  useless  as  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  auditing  committee  to  ex 
amine  details  to  sec  whether  the  rejxsrt  is 
correct.  The  statement  should  be  so  simp! 
that  it  can  be  followed  easily,  and  the  mem 
bers  may  thus  know  the  money  on  hand.  The 
best  form  for  these  financial  repsorts  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  club,  and  is  best  determined 
by  examining  those  made  in  similar  clubs. 

Following  is  the  treasurer’s  financial  reprt 
of  the  Dunbar  High  School  Bull’s-Eye  Club: 


Page  2 


CASH  RECEIPTS 
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Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditcres 
September  H-30,  1936 


Receipts: 

Balance  on  hand,  Sept.  Hth  ....  $  2.63 

Dues  collected  .  6.30 

Donations  to  club  .  2.00 

Public  "Shoots”  .  31.90 


Total  receipts  .  $42.83 

Expenditures; 

Charter  . .  S  5.00 

Secrcury’s  supplies  .  5.00 

Targets  .  5.06 

Range  equipment .  3.00 

Cartridges  .  2.50 

General  Expense  .  1.73 


Total  Expenditures  .  $22.29 


Balance  on  hand,  Sept.  30  .  $20.54 


Auditing  the  Financial  Statement 

If  the  club  has  auditors,  the  statement  of 
income  and  expenditures  should  he  handed  to 
them,  with  all  vouchers,  in  time  to  he  audited 
before  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented.  The  auditors,  having  certified  to  its 
correctness,  submit  their  report,  and  the  chair 
puts  the  question  on  adopting  it,  which  has 
the  effect  of  approving  the  treasurer’s  report 
and  relieving  him  from  responsibility  in  case 
of  loss  of  vouchers,  except  in  case  of  fraud. 
If  there  are  no  auditors,  the  report  when 
made  should  be  referred  to  an  auditing  com¬ 
mittee,  who  should  report  on  it  later.  A 
treasurer  welcomes  an  audit,  and  should  re¬ 
quest  it,  for  his  own  protection. 


CASH  PAYMENTS  Page  3 
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Illustration  of  the  ('.ash  Payments  Pace  of  a  Student  Club  Cash  Book 
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IT  is  years,  indeed,  since  the  squeak  of  the 
slate  pencil  was  heard  throughout  the 
land,  and  probably  not  many  who  read  these 
lines  ever  scratched  on  a  school  slate  in  the 
interests  of  the  great  cause  of  education.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  the  slate  is  still  with  us — for  what 
is  a  blacklx>ard  but  a  big  slate?  The  history 
of  its  introduction  and  use  is  something  on 
which  all  teachers  might  well  he  informed. 

With  respect  to  the  early  instruction  in 
American  schools,  Cubberley  says  that  there 
were  no  blackboards  or  maps,  and  that  slates 
were  not  used  until  about  1820.*  He  says, 
further,  that  blackboards  were  not  used  until 
about  1820,*  and  the  First  Annual  Report  of 
the  Schoc)!  V^isitors  of  Brooklyn,  (>>nnecticut 
(covering  the  years  18?0-18?1),  particularly 
mentions  one  sch(K)i  as  having  a  blackhoard." 

In  regard  to  the  intrcxluction  of  the  black¬ 
board  into  America,  this  date  may  well  be 
concedetl  as  more  or  less  correct,  but  there 
is  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  we  may 
accept  with  equal  tolerance  the  statement  that 
slates  were  not  used  until  about  1820. 

History  of  School  Slates 

The  history  of  sch(K)l  slates  is  interesting. 
Their  resemblance  to  the  wootlen  frames 
used  by  the  Cireeks  and  Romans  is  too  close 
to  Ik  merely  accidental,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  are  the  lineal  descendants, 
through  the  hornb(K)k  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
of  the  old  waxen  tablet.  Albituni  (KKK) 
A.D.)  has  descrilxrd  the  use  of  black  tablets, 
written  upon  with  a  white  material  by  the 
children  in  Hindu  schools.  Chaucer,  around 
1391,  in  his  “Astrolabe  II,”  mentions  the 
slate  twice — he  said  “enter  hit  in-to  thy  slate” 
and  “wryte  hem  in  thy  slate.”  It  is  evident 
that  there  was  nothing  uncommon  about  the 
slate  at  that  time.  Protlocino  de  Belda- 
mandi,  in  a  work  on  arithmetic,  dated  1410 
and  printed  in  1483,  refers  to  the  modern 
slate.* 

However,  the  slate  seems  to  have  appeared 
only  rarely  in  the  American  schools  before 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  American  An- 

*  Cubbcrli-y,  KIIwchkI  P.,  ‘‘Public  Education  in  the 
United  States,”  Houghton  Mifflin  Oimpany,  Boston, 
1934,  p.  56. 

*  Op.  at.,  p.  330.  *  Op.  at.,  p.  22‘). 

*  "A  Cyclopedia  of  Education,”  Vol.  5,  p.  341. 


MY  SLATE  M 

JAMEi 

Los  Anp 

tiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  Mass.ichujca 
has  in  its  possession  a  desk  with  a  slate  injoi 
the  top,  a  gift  from  the  Reverend  Nchcma 
Walter,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1684,  to  r: 


Specimen  by  Miss  J.  Fiances  Hendeison, 


l!  *  The  beautiful  specimen  of  blockbe-d 

Miss  J.  Frances  Henderson,  of  the  Sec 
i  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colle9*,! 

I  Professor  Willard  Rude.  We  are  hap: 

I  Price,  of  the  same  school,  won  the  ( 

j|  announcement  of  the  medal  test  winf» 

j  of  this  magazine. 

'  I  If  you  have  not  already  sent  us  o  | 

i  you  will  want  to  study  the  priic  win# 

especially  the  joinings,  curvature,  slon* 

I  graph  taken  of  your  own  notes,  about 

I  submit  it,  together  with  your  pen-wriHi 

of  the  Medal  Test. 

Every  ambitious  shorthand  teoch^ 
of  jewelry  that  you  will  be  proud  to  w 
writing  skill  you  have  attained — the  tt] 
acquire  for  the  effective  presentotios 

i  . .  ... 
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This  society  also  has  a  letter,  written 
I  Sew  England  schoolboy  to  his  father  in 
^asking,  among  other  things,  for  his  “slate 
lom  pensals 


vaKt'LTCRAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE 

4  not«s  shown  above  was'  written  by 
■iing  Department  of  the  Oklahoma 
>  We  wish  to  congratulate  her  and 
^  Miss  Henderson  and  Miss  Betty 
id  on  their  specimens.  The  regular 
=4>tlshed  in  the  May  and  June  issues 

k  of  your  blackboard  notes,  perhaps 
RMS  reproduced  this  month.  Note 
^  and  fluency.  Then  have  a  photo- 
ilMiese  plates  or  a  little  larger,  and 
w,  before  April  1 5,  the  closing  date 

7  for  the  medal.  It  is  a  lovely  piece 
Rdiftes  to  the  professional  shorthand 
good  shorthand  teacher  should 
writing  technique  in  his  classes. 


It  is  quite  clear  from  these  references  that 
the  slate  was  at  least  familiar  in  the  schools 
of  those  days,  and  in  1825  we  find  a  report 
to  the  trustee  of  the  Boston  Monitorial 
School,  making  mention  that  “every  child  in 
the  school  is  furnished  with  a  slate  and  pen¬ 
cil,  which  are  considered  part  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  school.”* 

That  the  slate  passed  with  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  is  common  knowledge  to  us  all,  but 
whether  any  yet  remain  in  use  in  rural  schools 
is  a  question  that  might  l>e  difficult  to  settle 
conclusively. 

The  blacklx)ard  stems  directly  from  the 
slate,  although  its  absolute  genesis  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  tr.ace.  ,'\  manuscript  of  the 
1  ?th  century  shows  chihlrcn  hohling  up  a 
bornlxx)k  with  figures  on  it,  and  numerous 
lKK)ks  of  that  time  contain  cuts  of  modified 
hornlxioks,  larger  than  could  be  conveniently 
held  in  the  hantl,  hanging  on  the  wall  by  an 
eye  in  the  handle.  I  lere  we  have,  that,  our 
earliest  blackboards  of  record. 

Common  in  Seventeenth  Century 

In  the  first  edition  of  ('omenius’  “Orbis 
Pectus,”  published  in  K>58,  appears  a  black- 
lx)ard  hanging  on  a  sch(X)lr(X)m  wall,  and 
there  is  other  evidence  that  they  were  com¬ 
mon  enough  at  that  time.* 

The  debut  of  the  blacklx>ard  in  America 
appears  to  have  Ixren  made  at  West  Point  in 
1817,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Claude 
Cuzel,  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  Schtxil 
of  Paris.  In  182?,  a  blacklx)ard  was  used  to 
teach  geometry  in  Boston,  but  in  18?9  we 
also  read  that,  while  such  Ixiards  were  not 
uncommon  in  Connecticut,  they  were  but 
rarely  resorted  to  by  teachers.  A  blacklx>ard 
was  used  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1824,  by 
Instructor  Smyth;  that  it  made  a  favorable 
impression  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  within  a  year  Instructor  Smyth  was 
made  assistant  professor  of  mathematics.^ 

No  shorthand  teacher  who  has  used  a 
blackboard  of  natural  slate  will  ever  have 
any  doubts  as  to  its  desirability  above  all  oth¬ 
er  kinds.  Its  durability  is  apparent  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  blacklx>ard  installed  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  1863  is  still  in  daily  use. 

*  Ihid.  *  Op.  at.,  V'ol.  1.  ().  V>1.  '  Ihd. 
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TTic  average  slate  blackboard  is  between 
%  and  inch  in  thickness.  The  cleavage 
is  so  perfect  that  these  boards  are  split  from 
sheets  7  by  5  feet,  and  smaller  pieces  have 
been  split  in  contests  to  1/64  inch.  The  de¬ 
posit  from  which  the  slate  is  taken  is  400  feet 
thick,  800  feet  below  the  surface,  and  it  is 
quarried  in  slabs  weighing  as  much  as  8  tons. 
Blackboard  slate  comes  only  from  quarries 
in  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  in 
Pennsylvania.* 

A  natural  slate  blackboard  should  be 
“broken  in”  after  a  certain  prescribed  man¬ 
ner,  and  dry  cleaned  according  to  set  rules; 
washing  is  detrimental  to  the  surface,  as  it 
causes  streaks  of  chalk  dust  to  become  glued 
to  the  hoard,  resulting  in  a  whitish  appear¬ 
ance,  whereas  one  properly  cleaned  will  re¬ 
main  black  and  velvety.* 

The  blackboards  of  today  are  of  three 
types — natural  slate,  imitation  slate,  and  man¬ 


ufactured  boards.  As  Dr.  Cregg  says,  the 
natural  slate  boards  are  permanent,  econom¬ 
ical,  sanitary,  fireproof,  easy  to  clean,  can 
to  write  on.  The  imitation  slate  board  is 
made  of  asbestos  fiber,  portland  cement,  and 
coloring  matter,  compressed  under  hydraulic 
stress  of  3,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  while 
the  manufactured  board  is  known  by  sev¬ 
eral  names,  one  of  the  best  known  being 
“Hyloplate.”“*  Each  kind  has  its  propon 
ents,  for  various  reasons,  but  to  paraphrase 
an  old  joke,  a  natural  slate  blackboard  is  a 
manufactured  one  with  a  college  education. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  a  teacher  should 
have  a  background  and  should  not  wholly 
teach  from  the  book.  As  it  is  necessary  that 
a  shorthand  teacher  know  something  of  the 
history  of  shorthand,  in  order  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  pupil,  so  should  he  also 
know  something  of  the  history  of  the  black¬ 
board  up>on  which  he  demonstrates  his  skill. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  BLACKBOARD 


Charles  Lee  Swem 


{In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  from 
teachers  as  to  how  they  may  obtain  pictures 
of  their  blackboard  notes  unthout  paying  the 
rather  expensive  professional  photographer's 
fee,  we  are  reprinting  from  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  (October,  1927)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  by  Charles  L.  Swem.  If  you 
are  an  amateur  photographer,  you  will  find 
added  zest  and  pleasure  in  preparing  your 
Medal  Test  Copy  on  thf  blackboard  and  pho¬ 
tographing  it. — F.  E.  I/.] 

The  fact  is  not  generally  realized  that, 
given  the  necessary  lighting  to  make  the 
exposure,  the  smallest  Brownie  camera  will 
take  as  clear  a  picture  as  the  most  expensive 
lens  made.  So,  with  a  little  care  and  pa¬ 
tience,  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  experimentation, 

*  “Blackboards  artd  Bulletin  Boards  As  Aids  in 
Visual  Education,"  Natural  Slate  Blackboard  Com¬ 
pany.  Pen  Argyl,  Pennsylvania,  1932. 

*  “The  Care  of  Blackboards.”  Natural  Slate  Black¬ 
board  Company,  Pen  Argyl,  Pennsylvania. 


a  photograph  can  be  made  of  any  blackboard. 

The  photographer’s  art  consists  mostly  in 
the  lighting  effects  he  secures.  The  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  securing  a  good  photograph  of 
any  kind  of  subject  is  the  lighting — to  see 
that  sufficient  light  falls  upon  the  subject  to 
be  photographed  to  make  an  impression  upon 
the  sensitized  plate  within  the  camera. 

To  this  end,  the  competing  teacher  should 
first  choose  a  blackboard  on  which  to  work 
that  is  well  lighted,  and  properly  lighted. 
That  is,  it  should  be  in  a  position  preferably 
with  the  light  shining  directly  upon  it  at 
right-angles  to  the  board.  This  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  essential,  for  light  can  fall  upon  the 
blackboard  from  any  angle,  but  be  sure  that 
when  you  stand  on  the  spot  where  the  cam¬ 
era  is  to  be  located  in  taking  the  picture 
there  is  no  glare  on  the  blackboard.  A  glar- 

'*  Gregg,  John  R»»bcrt,  “The  Use  of  the  Blackboard 
in  Teaching  Shorthand,”  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1928,  p.  12. 
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ing  reflection  from  the  blackboard  will  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  picture. 

A  blackboard  alongside  a  window  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  amateur  to 
photograph.  If  there  is  sufficient  light  from 
the  rear  to  light  the  board,  the  shades  of  the 
offending  window  can  be  drawn  when  the 
exposure  is  made,  but  still  it  is  a  hazard  that 
should  be  avoided.  It  is  well  not  to  select 
such  a  blackboard.  Thus,  in  choosing  your 
blackboard,  have  an  eye  to  the  l{ind  of  light 
that  will  shine  on  your  work.  The  volume 
of  it  is  not  a  consideration  until  you  come  to 
take  the  picture. 

Taking  the  Photograph 

When  you  have  completed  your  specimen 
and  are  ready  to  make  the  exposure,  set  your 
camera  on  a  tripod,  or  some  firm  object,  at 
the  proper  distance  from  the  board,  as  you 
would  for  any  other  time  exposure.  If  you 
use  a  table  or  chair  for  a  support,  be  sure  to 
place  the  camera  no  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  edge  so  as  to  avoid  includ¬ 
ing  part  of  the  table  or  chair  in  the  picture. 
By  the  range-finder  on  the  camera  you  will 
gauge  the  proper  distance,  height,  etc.,  in 
order  to  make  the  largest  view  you  possibly 
can  of  the  board  upon  the  film. 

The  shutter  should,  of  course,  be  set  for 
a  time  exposure.  If  you  have  a  bulb  on  your 
camera,  use  that,  by  all  means,  as  there  is 
less  danger  of  jarring  the  camera  with  a 
bulb.  If  you  have  not  a  bulb,  it  is  needless 
to  caution  you  that  the  camera  should  not 
be  moved  the  smallest  fraction  in  opening 
and  closing  the  shutter. 

With  the  shutter  set  for  “time  exposure,” 
and  the  camera  focused,  you  next  have  to 
adjust  the  lens  to  the  proper  stop  or  opening 
for  the  picture.  Time  exposures  should  be 
made  with  the  lens  open  to  a  smaller  diam¬ 
eter  than  for  snapshots.  On  a  box  camera 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pull  the  lever  up  to 
the  next  opening — which  brings  the  next 
smallest  hole  into  place.  On  the  folding 
cameras  and  kodaks  that  read  “4,  8,  16,  32, 
etc.,”  around  the  bottom  of  the  lens,  the 
lever  should  be  moved  to  stop  “16.”  Also 
those  reading  “f  6.3  (or  7.7)  11,  16,  22,  etc.,” 
stop  “16”  should  be  used. 

Now,  with  all  this  attended  to,  you  are 


ready  to  take  your  picture — except  for  the 
matter  of  lighting  and  time. 

T3ie  proper  timing  of  a  time  exposure  is 
always  a  question  of  experimentation,  chief¬ 
ly  because  lighting  is  not  uniform  in  all 
rooms  and  localities.  But  in  a  classroom  this 
should  not  be  a  profound  matter.  Most  class¬ 
rooms  arc  well  lighted,  and  we  will  assume 
that  yours  is,  as  well  as  that  the  color 
tones  of  the  room  are  light  or  lightish.  There¬ 
fore,  we  give  this  table  for  timing: 

With  a  bright  sun  outside,  expose  picture 
for  eight  seconds;  hazy  sun,  twenty  seconds; 
cloudy  bright,  forty  seconds;  cloudy  dull, 
eighty  seconds. 

If  your  room  is  well  lightctl,  with  two  or 
more  windows,  and  the  color  tones  are  me¬ 
dium  (neither  white  nor  dark),  this  table 
of  exposure  should  give  you  a  satisfactory 
picture.  If  the  walls  arc  absolutely  white 
and  the  lighting  is  very  bright,  you  can  cut 
down  by  half  on  this  table.  If  the  color  tones 
arc  dark,  you  can  double  the  exposure. 

We  suggest  that  you  make  your  exposure 
according  to  the  table  as  given,  and  then,  if 
you  do  not  get  a  satisfactory  picture,  ihr 
people  developing  it  can  tell  you  whether  you 
require  more  or  less  exposure;  then  you  can 
take  an  entire  film  of  pictures  and  cx|Knment 
with  various  timings.  Out  of  the  roll  you 
ought  to  get  a  good  photograph — if  you  have 
followed  directions. 

One  word  more;  If  you  arc  u>ing  light 
that  falls  from  the  side,  be  sure  that  there 
arc  no  direct  rays  striking  the  lens  of  the 
camera.  Draw  the  shade  on  the  window  if 
you  can  do  so  without  marring  your  general 
lighting  effect;  if  you  have  to  keep  the  shade 
open  to  secure  the  best  lighting,  then  holt! 
your  hand  or  a  piece  of  cardboard  to  the  side 
and  a  bit  to  the  front  of  the  camera  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  lens  from  the  direct  rays. 

Another  word:  When  ordering  your  de¬ 
veloping  done,  have  your  prints  made  with  a 
glossy  finish.  Tliis  finish  brings  out  details. 

Here’s  wishing  you  luck  both  in  your  speci¬ 
men  and  your  photography! 

Oh,  yes,  another  word:  Good  firm  outlines 
on  the  blackboard  will  be  a  distinct  aid  to 
amateur  photography. 

All  set,  now,  for  the  Teachers’  Medal  Test. 
IvCt’s  go  over  big! 
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COOPERATIVE 

AS  a  result  of  a  survey  on  “Student  Help 
in  School  Administration,”  the  secreta¬ 
rial  classes  of  James  Monroe  High  School 
were  organized  on  a  “cooperative”  basis. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Dr.  Henry 
E.  Hein,  principal  of  the  high  school,  to  give 
the  pupils  of  the  school  the  best  possible 
training  in  secretarial  work.  He  saw  a  field 
within  our  school  that  would  offer  our  secre¬ 
tarial  students  an  opportunity  for  practical 
experience. 

A  plan  was  devised,  with  the  approval  of 
the  chairman,  making  it  possible  for  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  of  the  secretarial  classes  to  ob¬ 
tain  practical  secretarial  training  in  the  offices 
of  the  departmental  chairmen,  faculty  advis¬ 
ers,  and  administrative  heads  of  the  school. 
The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  develop  self- 
confidence  and  poise  in  the  students  before 
they  take  their  first  position. 

Office  Appliances  Studied  First 

The  cooperative  secretarial  training  course 
is  preceded  by  a  one-term  course,  which  aims 
to  familiarize  pupils  with  the  commonly 
used  office  appliances,  their  purpose  and  oper¬ 
ation.  They  are  required  to  develop  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  operating  skill,  which  may 
be  developed  further  on  the  job,  and  also  to 
achieve  superior  skill  in  the  operation  of 
the  kind  of  machine  for  which  they  arc  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted. 

The  method  used  is  a  combination  battery- 
rotation  plan,  through  the  use  of  job  sheets. 
Thus,  skills  arc  developed  in  the  use  of  the 
files,  telephone,  switchboard,  voice  dictating 
machine,  stencil  duplicator,  adding  machine, 
and  calculator. 

The  state  syllabus  calls  for  a  Regents  ex¬ 
amination  to  lie  given  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  one-year  course  in  secretarial  training.  We 
have  arranged  our  course  so  that  the  pupils 
will  be  prepared  to  take  the  Regents  exam¬ 
ination  whenever  necessary. 

In  our  school,  the  term  “cooperative”  has 
a  special  meaning.  By  cooperative  basis  we 
mean  that  pupils  alternate  in  the  sch(X)l  every 
two  weeks  between  the  classroom  and  the 
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At  James  Monroe  High 

“office.”  The  same  pupil  reports  to  the  same 
“employer”  every  two  weeks.  In  all,  each 
faculty  “employer”  assists  in  the  training  of 
only  two  pupil  secretaries  a  term.  In  this 
way,  our  pupils  arc  enabled  to  sec  many  theo¬ 
retical  situations  that  are  taken  up  in  the 
classroom  worked  out  in  actual  practice. 

In  working  out  the  plan,  we  send  a  scries 
of  three  form  letters  to  the  members  of  the 
faculty.  Following  is  a  copy  of  Form  I.  It  is 
a  circular  letter,  addressed  to  the  faculty,  and 
is  sent  toward  the  end  of  each  term. 

Form  / 

A  PRIVATE  SECRETARY  FOR  YOU 
NEXT  TERM? 

Can  you  use  a  student  secretary  during  the  fourth 
[leriod  every  day  next  term?  If  you  have  school 
work  of  a  secretarial  character,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  give  you  the  supervised  assistance  of  our  ad¬ 
vanced  students. 

If  your  work  includes; 

1.  Dictation  of  letters 

2.  Typewriting 

3.  Filing  and  alphabetizing 

4.  Any  other  secretarial  work 

Fill  in  the  blank  lines,  and  return  this  notice  to 
Mr.  Fromberg  as  soon  as  possible. 

1.  Chairman  . 

2.  Faculty  Adviser  . 

3.  Office  or  I.ocation  Room  . 

The  work  of  the  pupils  will  be  directed  by  the 

instructors  of  secretarial  studies  and  rated  as  part  of 
the  pupils’  term  marks. 

Bknjamin  FnoMBi-m;,  Chairman. 
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After  all  the  requests  for  help  have  been 
received,  we  fill  the  special  requirements  of 
the  “employers”  as  far  as  possible.  Language 
teachers  desiring  the  assistance  of  secretaries 
having  a  knowledge  of  Spanish,  French,  Ital¬ 
ian,  or  German  are  supplied  with  students 
possessing  the  required  knowledge. 

The  classes  are  scheduled  for  the  same 
period.  One  pupil  from  each  class  is  selected 
to  alternate  in  a  given  position.  During  the 
two  weeks  in  which  the  class  is  doing  field 
work,  the  instructor  goes  from  one  office  to 
another  to  visit  the  pupils  at  work. 
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School,  New  York  City 

These  visits  enable  the  instructor  to  assist 
a  pupil  with  a  difficult  piece  of  work,  to  give 
any  needed  advice,  and  to  receive  an  oral 
report  on  the  students’  work  from  the  “em- 
pbyer.”  They  also  enable  tbe  instructor  to 
obtain  suggestions  concerning  tbe  work  in 
general.  Such  suggestions  receive  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  chairman  and  the  instructor; 
if  practicable,  they  are  carried  out.  When 
the  class  meets  as  a  group,  the  general  topic 
for  discussion  is  information  that  will  lie 
beneficial  to  the  students. 

Check-up  of  Student  Work 

.\s  it  is  impossible  for  one  jierson  to  cover 
the  entire  class  at  work  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing  in  one  period,  the  “employer”  is  re¬ 
quested  to  keep  a  record  of  the  attendance  of 
the  pupils  assigned  to  him. 

Form  n,  alx)ve,  is  sent  to  each  faculty 
“employer,”  giving  the  name  of  the  student 
assigned  and  the  necessary  instructions. 


•  Benjamin  Fromberg 

After  the  “employer”  has  had  sufficient 
time  to  get  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  Stu¬ 
dents’  work  and  fxrrsonality,  he  is  requested 
to  fill  out  a  re|X)rt  on  Form  111,  IkIow. 

Soon  after  the  pupils  have  iKen  assigned, 
the  instructor  informs  them  of  the  report 
that  is  to  Ik  filled  out  by  their  “employer” 
concerning  them.  In  this  way,  they  find  out 
what  is  cx|KCted  of  them.  This  re|x>rt  is 
considered  in  computing  the  pupils’  term 
marks. 

Form  II 

Date  . 

M  . 

We  have  assiftniil  Sec.  ... 

to  assist  you  iluring  the  fourth  {leriod  as  a  student 
secretary. 

This  pupil  will  meet  you  daily  for  two  weeks. 
.\nother  pupil  will  then  alternate  for  the  following 
two  weeks.  You  will  instruct  hut  two  pupils  all  term. 

Please  keep  a  daily  attendunie  record. 

The  instructors  in  charge  of  the  secretarial  classes 
will  make  (KriiMlic  visits  to  check  up  and  assist 
pupils  in  the  work. 

Hini.smin  I'KoMBSHG,  Chairman. 


Form  HI 

REPORT  ON  STUDENT  SECRETARY 

Please  return  this  report  to .  . 

on  or  before  . 


Name  . O.  S. . Helping 

Stenography  Class  . Time  of  Service 

I>ate  of  Report  . Place  of  Service 


Type  of  Work  Done 

Stenography . 

Typewriting . 

Clerical  . 

Other  Work  . 


Rvting 

Reliability  ... 
Times  Absent 
Times  Late  . 


Remarks 


Please  rate  the  following  traits  A,  B,  or  C. 

Appearance  . 

Industry . 

Initiative . 

Quality  of  Work  . 


Signature 
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Fc^owing  arc  some  remarks  made  by 
teachers  about  their  pupil  help: 

1.  Most  courteous,  willing,  and  efficient  helper. 

2.  Accomplished  excellent  work  and  demonstrated 
exceptional  ability. 

3.  A  splendid  secretary — not  quite  perfect. 

4.  Most  willing,  more  than  just  efficient;  really 
knows  how  to  do  things  “on  her  own.” 

The  following  are  some  of  the  pupils’ 
comments  on  the  “cooperative”  work: 

1.  A  point  I  learned  is  that  one  must  make  sure 
of  the  requirements  before  beginning  work.  One  must 
not  only  have  an  idea  of  what  to  do,  but  one  must 
l^noiv  what  to  do. 

2.  I  liked  the  work  immensely  because  I  was  put 
on  my  own  responsibility. 

3.  I  found  it  better  to  go  slowly  and  be  thorough 
than  to  burry  and  have  to  do  the  work  over  again. 

4.  In  order  to  have  things  run  smoothly,  one  must 
be  systematic. 

5.  I  have  learned  to  hand  in  neat  copies  and  to 
complete  all  I  was  required  to  do. 

Training  Through  Class  Projects 

In  the  classroom,  our  secretarial  classes  are 
called  upon  throughout  the  term  to  turn  out 
class  projects  for  the  various  departments  of 
the  school,  such  as  laboratory  inventories  in 
quadruplicate,  notices  to  section  officers,  let¬ 
ters,  postal  card  notices  to  alumni,  cutting 
stencils,  making  carbon  copies,  and  making 
copies  of  rough-draft  manuscripts  for  the 
school  publications.  The  instructor  super¬ 
vises  and  inspects  this  work,  insisting  upon 
accuracy  and  neatness.  Such  class  projects 
offer  valuable  training  for  the  pupils,  devel¬ 
oping  accurate  and  painstaking  habits  on 
real,  not  theoretical,  problems. 

Secretarial  courses  probably  offer  more 
opportunity  for  projects  and  problem  solving 
than  other  courses  in  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment.  The  teacher  may  assign  numerous  pro¬ 
jects  to  be  typed  and  illustrated  attractively, 
based  upon  library  readings.  A  suggested  list 
of  topics  for  projects,  which  may  be  ampli¬ 
fied,  are: 

Qualifications  of  a  secretary 
Duties  of  a  secretary: 

Handling  the  mail,  filing,  meeting  callers, 
telephoning,  telegraphing,  using  office  refer¬ 
ence  books,  systematizing  the  day's  work, 
planning  itineraries. 


Benjamin  Fromberg  is 
first  assistant,  James 
Monroe  H.  S.,  and 
principal,  N.  Y.  Eve¬ 
ning  Commercial  H.  S. 
He  taught  shorthand  to 
teachers  in  the  War 
Service  T  raining 
School,  and  has  taught 
methods  courses  in 
New  York  colleges.  Re¬ 
cently  he  spoke  over 
the  radio  on  “Com¬ 
mercial  Education  for 
Adults  in  Evening 
Schools.” 


Our  secretarial  pupils  have  typed  many 
commendable  projects,  which  have  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  for  both  creative  and 
artistic  endeavor. 

The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of 
the  library  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
at  least  the  most  commonly  used  office  refer¬ 
ence  books,  thereby  gaining  experience  in 
looking  up  and  outlining  reference  materials 
and  also  finding  out  what  is  expected  of  a 
secretary  actually  on  the  job. 

In  order  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment 
to  business  conditions,  the  secretary  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  many  situations  in  which 
the  exercise  of  judgment  and  intelligence  is 
necessary.  The  secretary  must  be  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  mails,  and  should  be  able  to  compose 
good  business  letters.  The  use  of  the  library 
reference  books  assists  the  pupil  to  under¬ 
stand  many  of  these  problems. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  benefits  of  the  “co¬ 
operative”  plan  of  arranging  the  secretarial 
pupils  warrant  its  continuance.  Although  we 
do  not  claim  that  this  system  of  conducting 
secretarial  classes  is  100  per  cent  perfect,  we 
feel  that  the  practical  experience  gained  by 
the  pupils  is  worth  while.  Their  contact  with 
real  life  situations  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  work  turned  out  is  put  to  actual  use  de¬ 
velop  self-confidence. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  pupils,  for  whom  this  plan  was  primarily 
devised,  the  teachers  and  the  school  as  a 
whole  receive  much  needed  assistance. 

•  A  FUNDAMENTAL  RULE  of  salesmanship  for 
everybody:  Select  for  your  main  attack  one  key 
issue — then  stick  to  that  issue.  Do  not  digress. 
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ROMER  THINKERGRAMS 


My  Belief  About  Beliefs 

"DELI EPS  chill  the  will.  Bc- 
^  liefs  make  the  strong  falter 
in  dread  where  others  fearlessly 
tread.  Beliefs  curdle  the  spirit 
ilat  would  hurdle  the  obstacle.  Beliefs  check 
aidativc  and  check  accomplishment.  .  .  . 
Charles  Edward  Parnell  believed  that  the 
green  carpet  in  his  room  caused  his  sore 
throat.  He  even  sent  a  cutting  of  it  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  have  it  analyzed.  Balzac  believed  in 
(ortunc  tellers.  He  was  swayed  more  by  the 
nuttcrings  of  a  mystic  than  by  the  dictates 
of  a  doctor.  A  belief  conformed  to  means  a 
mind  deformed,  too.  Form  the  right  beliefs. 
The  first  belief  to  reform  is  the  belief  that  we 
must  reform  the  rest  of  the  world  to  our 
bdiefs. 

★  ★  ★ 

J  OOK  ahead!  The  fellow  behind  it  not 
^  the  one  to  watch,  and  the  only  safe 
way  to  let  the  fellow  ahead  of  you  get  out 
of  tight  it  to  patt  him. 


Hitch  Your  Wagon  to  a  Gasoline 
Engine 

Napoleon  may  have  been  right  when 
he  said,  “An  army  travels  on  its  stom- 
»ch,”  but  modern  civilization  travels  behind 
a  gasoline  engine. 

The  wheels  of  progress  today  are  motivated 
by  a  sliding-gear  transmission  and  equalized 
through  a  spiral  bevel-gear  difTercntial. 

First  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  well-and 
unfavorably-known  Depression,  and  last  to 
fed  the  effects  of  Recovery,  the  automotive 
industry  has  marched — pardon  me — rolled 
ahead  to  the  greatest  gains  of  any  of  our 
important  industries. 

Comparing  1936  with  1933,  we  find  that 
the  industry  has  increased  in  the  number  of 
manufacturers  by  14.8  per  cent. 

EMPLOYEES  HAVE  INCREASED  BY 
150,000  AND  EARNINGS  HAVE  IN¬ 
CREASED  MORE  THAN  $300,000,000, 
592  PER  CENT  and  130  PER  CENT 
RESPECTIVE!. Y.  These  are  only  partial 
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figures,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  in¬ 
dustries  that  offer  worth-while  opportunities 
to  those  who  are  prcpiarcd  to  offer  technical 
training,  business  training,  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  and  ability  to  accept  responsibility. 


jryiLIGESCE  got  the  mule  nothing  but 
harder  jobt  than  the  horte.  Getting 
more  done  it  a  creditable  accomplithment 
only  if  you  have  increased  production  by 
effort’t  reduction. 


The  Power  of  Personalities 

IT  is  worth  repealing  .  .  .  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  thing  in  the  world  to  a  human  Ixing 
is  another  human  being.  Different  though 
you  think  you  are  from  them,  other  human 
beings  interest  you.  If  they  are  successes, 
you  want  to  take  them  apart,  figuratively,  to 
see  if  the  same  thing  that  made  them  Heap- 
Toppers  is  what  elevated  you  t<x).  If  you  are 
still  scrambling  up  Hope  Hill,  you  hold  the 
opinion,  privately,  that  you  may  discover  their 
secret  and  apply  it  to  catapult  you  up  among 
the  Butter-and-Eggers.  Some  hang  onto  the 
words  of  a  Personage  because  they  want  to 
find  their  own  views  confirmed,  being  able  to 
say,  “I  too  have  in  me  the  elements  of  great¬ 
ness.  Did  I  not  think  the  same  as  he?” 

A  thousand  reasons  are  behind  the  interest 
in  Great  Personalities.  ITie  important  thing 
is  to  find  the  real  reason  for  their  greatness 
and  ask  yourself  honestly  if  you  possess  those 
characteristics  or  abilities.  Decide  honestly, 
and  if  you  haven't,  select  another  model  for 
the  emulation  of  whom  you  are  fitted,  and 
copy  his  good  qualities  instead  of  merely 
aping  opinions  and  mannerisms. 


^OM PLAINING  becomet  chronic  if 
^  you  let  it  get  ttarted  in  your  tyttem. 
You  become  cantankerout  with  can’tt. 


'^HE  only  man  who  ever  made  a  buti- 
^  nett  tuccett  of  *’bunk"  wat  George 
Pullman. 

FRANK  ROMER 
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Milton  Briggs 

This  jeature  doubles  in  popularity  each  month.  If  you  are 
looking  to  stir  up  some  real  interest  in  your  classes,  turn 
to  the  April  contest,  which  follows  the  list  of  February 
winners,  and  get  your  students  busy 


'^HE  February  B.  E.  W.  Bookkeeping  Con- 
^  test  brought  scores  of  fans  to  the  folds  of 
the  Jolly  Juniors.  Many  newcomers  joined 
our  contest  family.  With  contestants  from 
many  states,  the  solution  of  the  club  lxx)k- 
keeping  problem  continues  to  be  a  nation¬ 
wide  project. 

In  announcing  contest  results  last  month,  I 
offered  criticism  first,  winners  last.  This 
month  I  am  reversing  the  procedure — naming 
winners  first.  Let  us  doff  a  figurative  hat  to 
them,  fferc  they  are:' 

CoLLtGt  Stldent  Awards 
(including  private  businesv  schiM>l  students) 

First  Prize,  $5;  Jane  Young,  Wocxlbury  Oillcge, 
HollywcKid,  (^lifornia,  Clarence  A/.  Daniels. 

Second  Prize,  Adelaide  Green,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois,  Albert  C.  Fries. 

High  Sciio<jl  Student  Awards 

First  Prize,  $5:  Polly  Frary,  High  School,  Ver¬ 
million,  South  Dakota,  Helen  Hlankcnhurg. 

Second  Prize,  Alvina  Rrit/,  (^^athedral  High 
School,  Superior,  Wisconsin,  Sister  M.  lusta. 

Superior  Merit 

California — Chisato  Hatakeda,  Union  High 
School,  Arroyo  Grande,  Sara  /.  Smttheram;  Lucille 
Fisher,  Woodbury  (ailleg^,  Hollywixid,  Clarence  M. 
Daniels;  George  Pectris,  Norman  B.  Claris ;  Marcella 
L.  Beck,  Evelyn  Baroldy,  Frances  V.  Roberts;  WfKid- 
bury  College,  Los  Angeles. 

District  of  Coi.gmbia — Mary  Jane  WocKlburn, 
Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  W'ashington,  Sister 
Zoe. 

Illinois — Genevieve  P.  O’Brien,  Trinity  High 
School,  Bloomington,  Maunne  Kemp;  Jeanette  Di 
Giulio,  Steinmetz  High  School,  Chicago,  Miss  M.  A. 
Fittpatrii\. 

Indiana — Frances  Bishop,  Eva  H.  Young,  High 
School,  Saint  Joe,  Leslie  Wilbern. 

Iowa — Winifred  L.  Thatcher,  High  School,  Akron, 
Helen  Hicks. 


'Names  of  instructors  arc  shown  in  italics. 


Kansas — Mardel  SchiK-pple,  High  School,  Qesi- 
water,  F..  F.  Barr,  Betty  McKown,  Rural  High  School, 
Oxford,  Esther  Cnswold. 

Mi<  HK.AN — Karlene  Fitzsimmons,  June  Rowley,  St 
Mary’s  High  Schinil,  Jackson,  Sister  Rose  Magddtt. 

Nebraska — Erna  H.  I.arNen,  High  ScIkmiI,  Od, 
Olivia  Hansen. 

New  Hampshire — Rachel  G.  GiHMiell,  High  Schiwl, 
Enfield,  Alue  Dowling. 

New  Jersey — Christine  Mower,  Senior  High 
SchfKil,  Atlantic  City,  E.  E.  Hippensteel. 

Ohio — James  Casey,  Holy  Angels  High  School, 
Sidney,  Sister  Helen  Paul;  Janies  Cira,  St.  Rose  High 
School,  Lima,  Sister  joseph  Mary. 

Rhode  Island-  Tennic  Saletnik,  Burnllville  High 
SchiKil,  Pascoag,  Ellizabeth  FitzCeraJd. 

SoiTH  Carolina — l.aura  M.  Nelscm,  Bishop  Eng¬ 
land  High  School,  Charleston,  Sister  M.  Ignatia. 

Wisconsin — Mildred  Miller,  High  School,  Maus- 
ton,  Ral/  Thomas. 

Honorable  Mention 

Arkansas — Lucille  Smith,  St.  Scholastica  .Veademy. 
Fort  Smith,  Sister  M.  Basil. 

California — Jeanne  Eckel,  WiRnibury  College, 
Hollywood,  F.  I'.  Nimmo;  Shizuko  Narahara,  Helen 
Hedin,  Mary  Stewart,  Mr.  Andrews',  Mildred  JustKe, 
W'oodbury  College,  lais  Angeles,  L.  /.  Cot\shoot. 

CoNNECTicL'T — Margaret  Mingrone,  Bassick  High 
School,  Bridge(Nirt,  Miss  Jat  obs. 

Illinois— Bernardinc  Reidel,  Trinity  High  School, 
Bloomington,  Maiirine  Kemp;  Hilda  Meniuruh, 
High  School,  Red  Bud,  Chaillie  Marshall. 

Indiana — Marjorie  H.  Brown,  Virginia  Holthouse, 
St.  Joseph’s  Catholic  High  SchcMil,  Decatur,  Sister  U- 
.Llbertonia. 

Iowa — Ethel  M.  Bock,  Immaculate  Qmception 
School,  Odar  Rapids,  Sister  Mary  Remiga;  Frances 
Barbour,  High  School,  F-stherville,  Susan  Peterson, 
Lucille  F.  Holst,  Helen  M.  Kroymann,  High  School, 
Keystone,  .Margaret  Robertson. 

Kansas — Ruth  L.  Hummer,  Ruth  F^.  Cunningham, 
Senior  High  School,  Chanute,  Bernice  M.  Aiders. 

Maine — Eleanor  Steeves,  Mattanawcook  Academy, 
Lincoln,  Gladys  Clements. 

Mu;higan — Orlan  W.  Wilde,  Renisevelt  High 
School,  Y|)silanti,  Vera  North. 

Montana — Lillian  Aaberge,  Marie  Peters,  High 
School,  Conrad,  Ruby  Taney;  Anne  B.  Leuschen, 
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Gar^cld  County  High  School,  Jordan,  Dorothy 
imgrr. 

Neikaska — Jerry  Lydiatt,  High  School,  L<xlgcpolc, 
EJith  Dahti. 

New  Hampshire — Rena  Chouinard,  High  School, 
Enheld,  Alice  Dowling. 

New  York — Walter  Spialc,  Heatley  High  School, 
Green  Island,  Catherine  A/.  Heffern. 

Ohio — Mirum  E.  Schafer,  Township  High  SchtMil, 
Trotwuod,  Grace  Stoner. 

Oregon — Dorothy  Anderson,  High  School,  Cor¬ 
vallis,  Ida  Granberg. 

Rhode  Island — Roland  l^vediere,  Burrillville  High 
School,  Pascoag,  Elizabeth  FitzGerald. 

Washington — V'elma  M.  Jenkin,  Thelma  Rice, 
High  School,  Coulee  City,  Hilda  Mesick,;  Ottie  L. 
Tyler,  High  School,  Grandview,  Helen  Lawton; 
Catherine  (Jrecne,  High  School,  Newport,  Jean  W. 
Salitbury. 

Wisconsin — Donald  A.  Johnson,  High  School, 
Grantsburg,  Hilcie  Otterblad;  Margaret  M.  Mason, 
EmerMin  High  School,  Stevens  Point,  Hazel  Calhms. 

Wyoming — Carroll  JefTeris,  Elver  Barker,  High 
School,  Newcastle,  Nella  Fry. 

Canada — Marguerite  Gervais,  Presentation  of  Mary 
SchiHil,  Sweetsburg,  Quebec,  Sister  M.  lean  de  Jesus. 

Explanation  to  Teachers  of  Contestants 

Students  submit  so  many  excellent  solutions 
to  the  bookkeeping  contests  that  it  is  often 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  the  final  choice 
of  prize  winners.  You  are  entitled  to  know 
the  basis  on  which  I  make  the  final  elimina¬ 
tions  and  select  those  who  are  to  receive 
checks  from  the  Business  Education  World. 
So  come  into  my  parlor  while  I  explain. 

Up  to  this  final  selection,  the  work  has 
been  fairly  easy.  Obvious  faults  have  made 
several  hundred  papers  ineligible. 

The  solutions  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  re¬ 
maining  contestants — possible  winners — are 
spread  out  before  me.  It  is  “the  last  round¬ 
up.”  How  shall  I  make  fair  final  selections.^ 

Of  course,  you  know  that  hookkeeping  is 
pretty  much  a  mechanical  subject;  that  is,  the 
facts  and  figures  produced  in  any  one  project 
arc  the  result  of  a  uniform  system  of  record 
keeping,  and  necessarily  the  same.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  I  have  excellent  hand-  and 
typewritten  solutions  before  me,  all  neat  and 
accurate,  but  tex)  many  to  fit  the  number  of 
prizes,  I  fall  back  on  answers  for  the  related- 
thought  question.  Each  project  includes  one. 

It  is  here  that  many  contestants  show 
weakness,  and  the  best  man  survives.  The 
answers  that  rate  highest  are  those  that  in¬ 


dicate  careful  thought,  clearly  and  concisely 
expressed. 

Read  This  to  Your  Students 

If  you  are  disapjxiinted  at  not  finding  your 
name  listed  this  month,  and  arc  wondering 
why  yours  is  not  “among  those  present,”  ask 
yourself  these  questions;  (1)  Were  my  re¬ 
sults  accurate.^  (The  correct  jolly  Junior 
cash-book  balance  was  $26.17.)  (2)  Were  my 
pa()ers  free  from  erasures  and  marked-over 
figures.^  (3)  Was  my  jx-nmanship  (or  typ¬ 
ing)  faultless.^  (4)  Did  I  follow  exactly  all 
the  contest  rules  printed  in  the  B.  E.  W..^ 

If  your  answer  to  any  of  these  questions  is 
“No,”  you  have  the  reason  why  your  name 
docs  not  apfxrar  in  this  issue.  If  it  docs  not, 

I  sincerely  hojx  you  will  have  the  courage 
and  determination  to  try  again.  I  Ixlievc  no 
one  ever  fails  until  the  time  when  he  himself 
admits  it. 

Because  I  think  you  may  lx  interested  in 
reading  examples  of  “good”  and  “bad” 
answers  in  this  phase  of  our  contest,  I  am  in¬ 
viting  you  to  sit  down  Ixside  me  as  I  read. 

In  the  February  contest,  the  related-thought 
question  was,  “Why  will  your  knowledge  of 
Ixxikkceping  help  to  make  you  a  desirable 
prospect  for  club  memlxrship?” 

ITiis  is  what  one  student  wrote  in  reply: 

The  only  rcawm  I  know  of  why  iMKikkccping  would 
make  me  a  desirable  prospect  for  club  nieiiibership 
IS  that  someone  has  to  be  the  “goat"  and  do 
the  work  involved  in  taking  care  of  club  finances.  In 
a  sTKial  club,  a  knowledge  of  IxMikkeeping  is  not  a 
necessary  or  even  a  desirable  i|ualilication  for  mem¬ 
bership,  and  a  |iers<in  who  was  invited  to  )oin  a  club 
simply  because  he  knew  h<Mikkeepmg  and  could  take 
care  of  the  treasury  would  lie  a  "sap"  to  accept. 

I  appreciate  the  frankness  of  the  opinion 
expressed  here  but  the  question  said,  "help 
to  make.  .  .  .” 

For  contrast,  read  this  answer: 

The  great  increase  in  club  attendance  as  a  means 
of  diversion  has  necessitated  the  application  of  cer¬ 
tain  systematic  methiNls  in  the  handling  of  club  rec¬ 
ords.  My  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  will  help  to 
make  me  a  desirable  prospect  for  club  membership 
because  these  recorils  must  be  placed  in  hands  capable 
of  maintaining  a  methodical,  consistent  account  of 
all  club  funds.  Refiorts  and  periiMlical  statementi 
must  be  constructed  by  one  who  is  accjuainted  with 
the  formula,  so  to  s|ieak,  and  can  present  them  in  an 
intelligible,  compact  form.  Thus,  from  this  stand- 
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point,  It  u  evident  that  one  who  could  render  such 
a  service  would  be  of  considerable  value  to  any 
club. 

That  answer  is  evidence  of  careful  thought, 
related  to  the  project. 

And  here  is  just  one  more: 

My  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  would  make  me  a 
desirable  prospect  for  any  club  because  any  such  or¬ 
ganization  is  in  need  of  the  services  of  a  trained 
financial  record-keeper.  Money  is  a  major  problem 
in  any  club,  and  a  correct  handling  of  it  makes  for 
the  advancement  of  the  organization. 


From  now  on,  contestants,  don’t  allow  your  ^ 
answer  for  the  related-thought  question  to 
mar  your  solution  of  a  contest  project.  Thinl(  I. 
before  you  write. 

Appreciation 

These  few  lines  are  to  acknowledge  en¬ 
couraging  letters  I  have  received  from  fellow 
teachers  regarding  many  phases  of  the  con 
test.  For  these  comments  and  criticisms,  I  am 
deeply  grateful.  Please  continue  to  send  them. 


THE  APRIL  BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST 

The  B.  E.  IF.  offers  cash  prizes  each  month  to  your  bookkeeping 
students  for  working  out  these  interesting  projects.  Here  is  No.  ^ 


In  last  month’s  contest,  student  book¬ 
keepers  organized  the  £)oorstep  Candy  Shop. 
The  project  provided  for  a  door-to-door  candy 
delivery  service,  the  purchase  of  merchandise 
at  wholesale,  and  the  sale  of  merchandise  at 
retail  in  small  lots. 

Teachers  reported  pleasant  and  profitable 
results;  students  submitted  neat  and  accurate 
solutions.  The  success  of  the  venture  seemed 
to  warrant  a  second  installment.  This  month, 
therefore,  the  Doorstep  Candy  Shop  expands. 
Activity  increases,  and  new  bookkeeping 
principles  evolve. 

Your  students  need  not  have  been  entrants 
in  the  March  contest  to  take  part  in  this  one. 
Newcomers  are  welcome. 

Students  Start  Here 

Because  the  Doorstep  Candy  Shop  met  such 
a  splendid  reception  in  lUarch,  you  decide  to 
continue  and  develop  on  a  larger  scale  your 
plan  for  door-to-door  candy  sales. 

Beginning  April  1,  you  will  employ  several 
sales  assistants.  They  will  cover  the  routes  you 
established,  and  will  seek  additional  custom¬ 
ers  in  other  sections  of  your  community.  You 
will  pay  these  helpers  10  per  cent  of  their 
total  sales.  They  will  report  sales,  and  you 
will  pay  commissions,  weekly. 

This  month  you  will  do  little,  if  any, 
selling.  Instead,  you  plan  to  devote  all  your 
spare  time  to  the  buying  of  merchandise,  the 
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supervision  of  your  sales  assistants,  and  the 
bookkeeping  records  for  your  project. 

Since  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  business 
for  March,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
enter  the  following  balances  in  your  ledger 
accounts: 


THE  DOORSTEP  CANDY  SHOP 
Trial  Balance 
March  31, 1937 


1 

Cash 

22 

31 

2 

Delivery  Equipment 

75 

3 

Samuel  C.  Lowe 

2 

70 

4 

Julia  GifTord 

1 

50 

5 

Mrs.  James  Milligan 

55 

6 

The  Parlin  Candy  Company 

4 

50 

7 

Prince's  Candy  Kitchen 

2 

50 

8 

Southern  Candy  Company 

3 

60 

9 

Notes  Payable 

lOjOO  1 

10 

Student,  Capital 

1000  1 

11 

Purchases 

40 

85 

12 

Sales 

40 

96 

13 

Selling  Expense 

2 

60 

14 

General  Expense 

30 

71 

71 

For  your  bookkeeping  records  in  this  pro¬ 
ject,  prepare  four  books  of  original  entry: 
Purchases  Journal,  Sales  Journal,  General 
Journal,  and  a  double-page  Cash  Btwk.  Enter 
your  cash  balance  on  the  cash  receipts  side  of 
the  Cash  Book.  Place  a  check  mark  in  the 
folio  column,  because  this  amount  is  already 
in  your  ledger  account. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


I 


Now  record  the  following  transactions: 

.\nii- 

1.  Draw  $10  from  your  savings  bank  account  and 
invest  it  in  your  candy  business  as  additional  cap¬ 
ital.  Also,  borrow  $15  from  Walter  Greenwood 
00  your  60-day  interest-bearing  note.  This  money 
is  to  be  used  as  an  additional  working  fund.  It 
will  be  used  princiiially  for  the  purchase  of  addi¬ 
tional  merchandise  to  stock  the  baskets  of  your 
assistants. 

Purchase  on  account  from  the  Economy  De¬ 
partment  Store  three  covered  baskets,  at  75  cents 
each.  This  equipment  is  to  be  used  by  your 
helpers  for  the  display  and  delivery  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise. 

2.  Buy  from  the  Sugar  Bowl,  Inc.,  1121  Pleasant 


Street,  for  cash: 

1  box  Jaw  Breakers  .  $  .75 

1  box  Jumbo  P-Nuts .  1.10 

1  box  Orange  Slices . 80 

2  boxes  Butter  Crunch  . @  .65 


Receive  a  check  for  $1.50  from  Miss  Julia 
Gifford,  in  full  payment  of  her  account. 


3.  Buy  on  account  from  the  Parlin  (^ndy  Com¬ 
pany,  124  Joy  Street: 

2  pkg.  Assorted  Wafers  .  .  .  .  @  $  .90 

1  pkg.  O.  K.  Gum . 70 

2  pkg.  Nougatines  . @  .75 

I  box  Chocolate  Bars . 90 


Make  cash  sales  to  neighbors,  $1.17. 

Have  advertising  cards  printed  for  your  assist¬ 
ants.  They  will  distribute  them  to  prospective 
customers.  Pay  the  Bristol  Press  75  cents  for 
these  cards. 

5.  Buy  on  account  30  days  from  Callanan  Sc  Archer, 
111  Spring  Street: 

2  pkg.  Ice  Cream  Drops  @'$  .75 

1  pkg.  California  Fruit  Drops  .80 

2  pkg.  Marshmallo  Fluffs  .  .  .85 

6.  Pay  $4.50  to  the  Parlin  Candy  Company  to  set¬ 
tle  your  March  account.  Also  pay  Prince’s  C.andy 
Kitchen  $2.50  due. 

7.  Your  assistants  rc(H>rt  sales  for  the  first  week: 
cash,  $8.10;  on  account  to  Mrs.  June  Morrison, 
52  cents;  Rita  Provost,  28  cents;  Evelyn  Geary, 
42  cents;  Edwin  Roy,  77  cents;  George  Winsor, 
65  cents;  Julia  Gifford,  50  cents;  Grace  Carver, 
35  cents.  (Supply  addresses  of  customers.) 

Pay  10  per  cent  commissions  to  your  helpers. 
(Debit  Selling  Expense.) 


Student  Awards 

First  prize,  $5;  second  prize,  $4;  third  prize,  $3; 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  prizes,  $1  each.  In 
case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

The  names  of  all  students  whose  solutions  receive 
a  grade  of  10  points  but  do  not  win  prizes  will  be 
published,  with  the  names  of  the  prize  winners,  in 
the  June,  1937,  issue  of  the  Husinkss  Education 
Woaui. 
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9.  Buy  paper  bags  from  the  Stevens  Paper  Supply 
Comi^any,  55  cents.  Pay  cash. 

10.  Pay  the  Parlin  Candy  Company  for  the  goods 
bought  from  them  on  April  3. 

11.  Take  75  cents  worth  of  merchandise  from  stock 
for  use  at  a  family  party. 

12.  Buy  from  the  Sugar  Bowl,  Inc.,  on  account: 

2  pkg.  Jolly  Po|>s  . .  .(§  $  .65 

14.  Collect  $2.70  from  Samuel  C.  Lowe  for  candy 
sold  him  in  March.  Assistants  report  sales:  cash, 
$17.04;  none  on  account. 

Pay  sales  commissions. 

Qillect  amounts  due  for  sales  on  account 
from  Mrs.  Morrison,  Miss  Geary,  Miss  Gifford, 
and  Miss  Carver. 

16.  The  $10  that  was  borrowed  March  17  from  Miss 
Thelma  Apficll  is  now  due.  Pay  this  note.  For 
her  kindness  in  making  the  loan,  give  Miss 
Apiiell  a  box  of  chocolates.  Take  this  candy 
from  stock  at  cost  price,  50  cents.  (Enter  in  the 
tieneral  Journal;  debit  General  Expense.) 

17.  Huy  for  cash  from  Prince's  Cjndy  Kitchen,  21 


Fair  Street: 

I  pkg.  Kree-Me  Karamels  $  .95 
I  pkg.  Mary  Janes  .  1.00 


19.  I'he  Jolly  Pops  bought  from  the  Sugar  Bowl  on 
April  12  are  not  selling  so  rapully  as  you  had 
ex|>ected.  Return  one  of  the  two  packages  you 
bought.  I'he  manager  of  the  Sugar  Bowl  credits 
your  account  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
agreement  you  made  with  him  regarding  slow- 
selling  merchandise.  (Enter  in  the  General  Jour¬ 
nal.) 

20.  Pay  the  .Southern  ('.andy  Company  $3.60  in  full 


Contest  Rules 

1.  This  problem  may  be  solved  by  any  student 
enrolled  in  the  commercial  department  of  a  private 
or  public  school. 

2.  Fasten  all  |)a{)ers  together  securely,  placing  on 
top  a  title  page  carrying  the  following  information: 

I'he  Businlss  Education  World,  April  B<M>k- 
keeping  Problem,  student's  name  in  full,  grade  in 
Khool,  name  of  school,  address  of  schrml,  name  of 
bookkeeping  instructor. 

3.  Solutions  will  be  marked  on  a  Kale  of  10  points; 
accuracy,  6  points;  neatness,  2  {loints;  answer  to 
related -thought  question,  2  (xiints. 

4.  Instructors  are  requested  to  mail  all  solutions 
in  one  package  rather  than  having  each  student  mail 
his  solution  separately.  Solutions  should  be  mailed 
flat  and  addressed  to  The  Bookkeeping  Contest  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  All  solutions  must  reach 
that  destination  on  or  before  Apnl  25. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  entries  received  i» 
the  BoohKffping  Contest,  we  must  ash  that  each 
teacher  send  in  papers  from  not  more  than  ten  stu¬ 
dents  in  each  of  hii  hoohkccpiog  i lasses.  Only  the 
better  papers  can  stand  against  the  keen  competition. 
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settlement  of  their  account  (March  purchases). 
21.  Receive  65  cents  from  George  Winsor  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  account. 

Assistants  report  sales:  cash,  $13.46;  on  ac¬ 
count  to  Mrs.  June  Morrison,  35  cents;  Samuel 
C.  Lowe,  90  cents;  Jeanne  Liss,  42  cents. 

Pay  commissKins. 

23.  Take  $2  from  the  business  for  personal  use. 

24.  Receive  42  cents  from  Jeanne  Liss  in  settlement 
of  her  account. 

26.  Collect  55  cents  from  Mrs.  James  Milligan  in 
full  payment  of  her  March  purchases. 

27.  Buy,  on  account,  from  the  Southern  C^ndy 
Company: 

2  doz.  (aKoanut  Bars  (^;  $  .40 

2  pkg.  Chocolate  Bars  (g  1 .20 

28.  Assistants  report  sales:  cash,  $8.88;  on  account 
to  Mrs.  June  Morrison,  28  cents;  Samuel  C.  Lowe, 
$1.10;  Miss  Julia  Clifford,  78  cents. 

Pay  commissions. 

29.  Receive  $1  from  Samuel  C.  Lowe  on  account, 
and  28  cents  from  Rita  Provost  in  full  (layment 
of  the  amount  due. 

30.  Miss  Julia  Ciifforil  returns  a  box  of  chocolates 
sold  her  on  April  28.  She  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  quality  of  the  candy.  Credit  Miss  Gifford's 
account,  50  cents. 

Post  all  entries  to  your  ledger. 

Prepare  a  I'rial  Balance. 

Prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement.  Your 
merchandise  inventory  amounts  to  $8.73,  and 
there  is  a  selling-expense  inventory  of  $.35. 

Submit  all  bookkeeping  records  prepared 
in  this  project  except  your  ledger,  and  in  one 
paragraph  answer  this  related-thought  ques¬ 
tion:  How  may  the  Profit  and  Loss  State¬ 
ment  you  prepared  in  this  project  assist  you 
in  planning  for  the  future  operation  of  the 
Doorstep  Candy  Shop.^ 

Arthur  L.  Gould  Promoted 

•  Aethur  L.  Gould  was  elected  on  January  24 
to  the  supcrintcndcncy,  of  the  Boston  public 
school  system,  a  post  made  secant  by  the  recent 
death  of  Patrick  J.  Campbell. 

Mr,  Gould,  who  was  born  in  Rockland,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  fifty-eight  years  ago,  is  the  second 
oldest  in  service  on  Boston's  Board  of  Superin¬ 
tendents,  having  been  first  assistant  to  Mr.  (^mp- 
bell.  He  holds  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
master  of  arts,  and  licentiate  of  philosophy  from 
Boston  College,  and  has  pursued  graduate 
courses  in  education  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and 
Boston  Universities. 


Canadian  Bilingual  Contests 


•  Since  1919,  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  in  Canada  have  been  conducting  a 
most  interesting  type  of  contest.  In  that  year, 
Brother  Palasis,  then  a  teacher  of  typewriting 
and  now  director  of  the  Commercial  Acad 
emy  of  Quebec,  conceived  the  idea  of  organi; 
ing  a  'oilingual  typewriting  contest,  since  i 
great  deal  of  the  business  in  Canada  was  car 
ried  on  in  French  as  well  as  in  English,  and 
competent  stenographers  who  could  handle 
both  languages  were  invaluable. 

Thirty-one  students  competed  in  the  fire 
contest,  and  the  results  showed  great  possi 
bilities  for  similar  contests  in  the  future 
Bilingual  contests  in  typewriting,  shorthand, 
and  longhand  are  now  conducted  twice  a 
year.  Last  year  there  were  989  candidates  in 
the  typewriting  event  alone. 

The  contests  are  open  to  all  students  in 
('anada.  They  are  held  during  December 
and  May.  In  order  to  insure  proper  control 
of  the  contests,  they  are  given  under  the 
supervision  of  a  representative  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bilingual  Contests. 

Certificates  and  insignia  buttons  are  issued 
to  those  who  reach  a  certain  speed  in  typing; 
to  those  who  qualify  in  the  shorthand  events; 
and  to  those  who  reach  a  certain  standard  in 
the  penmanship  test. 

The  most  coveted  insignia  button  award 
is  that  with  the  inscription  “Secretarius," 
which  means  all  that  the  word  “Secretary” 
implies.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  award, 
the  student  must  receive  a  penmanship  score 
of  at  least  90  per  cent  and  buttons  for  type¬ 
writing  and  shorthand,  and  the  awards  must 
have  been  won  in  both  languages — a  truly 
bilingual  recognition. 

The  active  interest  and  cooperation  of  busi¬ 
ness  firms  in  these  contests  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Savings  Bank  of  the  City 
and  of  the  District  of  Montreal,  La  Banque 
Canadienne  Nationale,  the  Remington  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  and  the  Cregg  Publishing 
Cxsmpany  of  Toronto  offer  awards  to  the  win¬ 
ners  in  the  various  events. 
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TO  get  some  people  down  to  brass  tacks  you  have  to  scatter 
them  over  their  easy  chair.  A  A  A 
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IP - 

lex  Neminem  Cogit  Ad  Vana  Sen  Inutilia 

The  law  will  not  force  anyone  to  do  a  thing  vain  and  fruitless 
Fifth  of  a  Series  of  Legal  Maxims 
Cuddie  E.  Davidson 


Couched  in  their  own  particular  and 
peculiar  language,  unintelligible  to 
many,  and  administered  through  procedure 
somewhat  involved,  laws  are  frequently  ridi¬ 
culed  as  needlessly  obscure  and  meaningless. 
Law  and  inBexihility  are  treated  as  almost 
synonymous  terms.  Indeed,  this  apparent 
rigidity  of  certain  laws  and  their  mode  of 
jpplication,  laudable  and  desirable  on  occa¬ 
sion,  frequently  subject  the  science  to  the 
Isarsh  criticism  of  being  unnecessarily  verbose 
ind  abstruse. 

On  closer  examination,  however,  the  con- 
dnnned  technicality  is  often  revealed  as  a 
most  desirable  and  essential  safeguard  of 
rights,  relieved,  when  the  necessity  warrants, 
by  the  application  of  a  common-sense  maxim, 
such  as  the  one  considered  here. 

To  illustrate:  Eminent  domain,  the  right 
to  confiscate,  use,  or  destroy  the  property  of 
the  individual,  for  the  benefit,  safety,  or 
health  of  the  public,  may  be  exefeised  only 
upon  the  most  rigid  compliance  with  con¬ 
stitutional  and  statutory  provisions  by  which 
the  right  is  granted  and  procedure  outlined. 

In  a  certain  locality  there  was  a  frame 
building  whose  age,  condition,  and  location 
made  it  a  hazard  to  adjacent  property.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  fire  in  the 
vicinity,  the  municipality,  proceeding  under 
the  eminent  domain  provisions  of  the  law, 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  building. 

Clearly,  here  was  an  instance  where  action, 
to  be  effective,  would  brook  no  delay,  for  the 
giving  of  notice  as  required  by  the  statute; 
no  opportunity  here  for  the  fixing  of  a  value, 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  reimbursement  to 
the  owners. 

These  and  other  (xiints  of  non-compliance 


with  the  strict  letter  of  the  very  technical 
law  were  urged  in  a  subsequent  action  for 
damages  brought  against  the  city  officials. 
The  court,  in  its  judgment,  refused  damages 
to  the  plaintiff,  holding  that  he  was  entitled 
to  no  more  than  a  compensatory  sum  for  the 
property  destroyed — this,  in  the  face  of  ad¬ 
mitted  failure  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  controlling  statutes.  I'o  have  held 
otherwise,  the  court  woulil  have  Ixren  com- 
jxrlled  to  say  that  the  municipality  must  re- 
s{X)nd  in  damages  for  failure  to  “do  the  vain 
and  fruitless.” 

In  all  jurisdictions  it  is  possible  for  a  debtor 
to  stop  the  increase  of  interest  on  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  to  relieve  bimself  of  liability  for 
costs  or  damages,  and  in  at  least  one  state, 
('alifornia,  to  extinguish  the  debt  itself,  by  the 
making  of  a  legal  tender. 

Statutes  defining  tender,  and  outlining  the 
procedure  to  lie  followetl,  however,  must  Ivc 
scrupulously  followed.  Such  laws  are  very 
technical  and  somewhat  involved,  and  the 
slightest  deviation  therefrom,  or  failure  to 
comply  with  all  requirements,  will  defeat  the 
attempt  and  invalidate  the  tender. 

Nevertheless,  it  frequently  occurs  that  the 
creditor  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  debtor  from  fulfilling  the  provisions  of 
such  a  statute,  or  it  may  be  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  such  that  the  following  of  the 
strict  letter  of  that  law  would  result  in  an 
empty  gesture. 

There  are,  therefore,  many  cases  of  record 
where  courts  have  upheld  attempted  tenders, 
though  strict  compliance  was  not  shown,  ex¬ 
cusing  the  non-performance  on  the  ground 
that  to  require  performance  would  “force  one 
to  do  the  vain  and  fruitless.” 


1 


T^E,\I)  men  tell  no  talcs  and  t(X)  many  live  men  don’t  tell 
theirs  effectively  enough  to  sell  themselves.  A  ▲ 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION  ^ 


bridging  the  gap  between!  ** 


*  **The  more  businesslike 
habits  and  attitudes  a  student 
acquires  in  the  shorthand  class, 
the  more  quickly  he  can  pass 
out  of  the  norice  class  when  he 
gets  into  an  office.** 


The  foregoing  statement  by  Lillian  Burns 
in  the  February,  1936,  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  .Would  suggests  the  recognized  prob¬ 
lem  of  vocational  shorthand — the  bridging  of 
the  gap  between  school  and  office. 

Vocational  training  has  three  major  aims: 
(1)  skill  in  the  use  of  tools;  (2)  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  business  or  trade  con¬ 
ditions  and  requirements;  and  (3)  attitudes 
and  personal  traits  that  will  contribute  to 
success  in  the  occupation. 

The  first  aim  is  skill,  hut  the  standard  is 
the  ability  to  use  the  skill  efficiently  under 
business  conditions,  which  vary  from  slow 
and  erratic  dictation  for  a  few  minutes  by 
one  executive  to  rapid  and  indistinct  dicta¬ 
tion  of  new  vocabulary  for  long  periods  by 
someone  else  in  a  centralized  office.  Cx)m|:Jete 
speed  in  dispatching  one  job  after  another 
is  the  type  of  work  for  which  training  should 
he  given  in  the  school. 

The  office  standard  of  usability  of  products 
must  he  followed  in  the  stenographic  class 
if  the  learning  period  is  to  be  utilized  to  the 
best  advantage.  “Perfect”  work  is  not  re¬ 
quired  in  business.  Erasures,  of  course,  are 
permitted;  spelling  must  be  correct;  punctua¬ 
tion  should  he  for  clearness;  form  and  place¬ 
ment  should  be  neat  and  attractive,  hut  not 
necessarily  “perfect.”  Acceptable  work  is 
mailable  and  usable,  rarely  “perfect.” 

The  second  and  third  aims  of  vocational 
shorthand  emphasize  the  first  word,  voca¬ 
tional.  Stenographic  pupils  should  investigate 
and  absorb  a  background  knowledge  of  office 
conditions.  In  addition  to  this,  they  need  to 
develop  attitudes  conducive  to  success,  to 
build  a  set  of  habitual  ways  of  reacting  that 


will  enable  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  | 
exigencies  of  the  office. 

TEe  occupational  intelligence  and  the  de 
sirable  personality  traits  and  attitudes  toward  | 
office  conditions,  which  arc  necessary  for  pra  | 
gressive  vocational  training,  will  not  accrue  I 
as  by-products.  Definite  techniques  must  bt 
used  for  the  realization  of  these  correlated 
aims  in  the  training  of  vcKational  shorthand 
students. 

In  the  shorthand  class,  many  types  of  ma 
terial  should  be  dictated:  long  and  short  let¬ 
ters,  business  reports,  editorials,  long  and 
short  articles  on  familiar  and  unfamiliar  sub- 
icets,  statistics  for  tabulation,  information  to 
be  filled  in  blank  forms,  brief  announa- 
ments,  or  notes  to  be  typed  on  postal  cards. 
Opportunity  should  also  be  given  for  typing 
from  rough  draft  and  for  composing  answen 
to  letters.  Each  student  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  dictate;  other  teachers,  admin¬ 
istrative  officers,  even  business  men.  will  be 
glad  to  come  to  the  classroom  to  dictate  to 
the  students. 

Tests  should  reveal  aims  just  as  techniques 
do.  Shorthand  and  typing  tests  should  con¬ 
tain  material  similar  to  that  used  for  class 
work.  The  same  standards  of  grading  should 
apply,  with  scores  ranked  in  order  and  in¬ 
terpreted,  not  on  a  percentage  or  passing 
mark  basis,  but  on  a  comparative  scale  of 
distribution. 


OaMroom  a  BusineM  Office 


The  vocational  shorthand  class  should  be 
organized  as  an  office,  not  as  a  schexsiroom- 
It  should  have  the  physical  equipment  and 
layout  best  suited  to  its  needs.  It  should  em¬ 
ploy  the  principles  of  scientific  management, 
using  the  best  routines  and  standards  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  time.  It  should  have  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  an  office;  students  should  develop 
the  office  attitude  toward  their  supervisor. 
Opportunities  for  the  practice  and  increase 
of  skill  under  office  conditions  should  be  per¬ 
mitted;  undesirable  personal  traits  and  atti- 
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IN  VOCATIONAL  SHORTHAND 

school  and  office  •  Mary  Belle  Wertz 


tudrs  should  be  checked  when  instances  re¬ 
vealing  them  occur;  individual  problems 
should  be  diagnosed  and  solved. 

In  order  to  supplement  skill  in  shorthand 
with  the  other  two  requisites  of  business,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  instructor  to  provide  a 
definite  plan  for  developing  occupational  in¬ 
telligence  and  for  utilizing  the  knowledge 
gained  as  a  basis  for  cultivating  desirable  at¬ 
titudes. 

Many  plans  have  been  publicized,  experi¬ 
mented  with,  and  adopted  in  numerous 
schools,  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Of 
these  various  “progressive”  plans,  the  Dalton 
Plan  offers  probably  the  greatest  possibilities 
for  use  in  realizing  the  non-skill  aims  of 
our  vocational  training. 

The  Dalton  Plan 

The  Dalton  Plan,  so  called  because  of  its 
experimentation  and  adoption  in  Dalton, 
Massachusetts,  is  characterized  by  extended 
assignments  to  be  contracted  for  by  the  stu¬ 
dent,  organized,  timed,  and  completed  on  his 
own  responsibility.  Duplicated  assignments 
are  given  to  the  student,  giving  definite 
statements  as  to  the  purpose  and  topic  of  the 
contract,  the  work  to  be  done,  suggestions 
for  carrying  it  out,  references,  material  to  be 
handed  in,  time,  method  of  report,  confer¬ 
ences,  recitation,  and  testing. 

The  contract  plan  can  be  utilized  outside 
the  class  period  for  obtaining  information 
concerning  job  conditions,  for  building  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  job  requirements,  for  develop¬ 
ing  observational  powers  and  habits  of  inde¬ 
pendent  investigation. 

If  contracts  are  assigned  for  extended 
periods  of  time  to  be  fulfilled  outside  the 
class  period,  then  there  is  no  complication 
with  other  classes  or  with  schocJ  schedules. 

Contracts  will  be  prepared  only  for  ad¬ 
vanced  vcxational  students  who  will  not  re¬ 
quire  detailed  and  laborious  instructions. 

It  is  necessary  that  those  being  trained  for 
stores  and  offices  possess  not  only  required 


skill,  but  also  a  maximum  of  information 
about  the  following: 


Beginning  wages 
Kind  of  work  done  on 
initial  jobs 
How  to  get  a  job 
Office  staiKlards  of 
production 

Intetuity  of  a  day's 
work 

Nature  of  typing  done 
in  an  office 
Extent  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion  in  the  modern 
office,  large  and 
small 

Extent  to  which  train¬ 
ing  is  required  on 
these  machines 
Length  of  time  people 
take  to  obtain  the 
iob  for  which  they 
have  been  trained 
Physical  and  mental 
requirements  of  a 
job 

('competitive  situation 
in  field  of  specialized 
training 

Office  hours  and  free 
time 

Initial  employment  as 
a  stepping-stone 
RefereiKe  materials 
used  on  the  job 


Personality  traits  im¬ 
portant  in  getting 
and  keeping  a  po¬ 
sition 

Business  vocabulary 
Attitude  of  employers 
toward  economy  in 
use  of  office  time 
and  supplies 
Proper  dress 
Business  etiquette 
Extent  to  whkh  em¬ 
ployment  tests  are 
used  and  their  na¬ 
ture 

Business  forms  used  in 
the  office 

I.etter  -  form  require¬ 
ments  and  procedure 
for  handling 
Beginning  job  analyses 
Employers’  criticisms 
of  business  training 
Filing  materials  used 
in  the  office 
Causes  of  waste  in  the 
office 

Time  and  motion 
studies 

Causes  of  failure 
I.etter  of  application 
Study  materials  help¬ 
ful  on  the  job 


These  topics  m.iy  be  assigned  in  contracts 
for  investigation  outside  the  class.  If  cor- 
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rcctly  interpreted,  such  information  will  oc 
the  basis  for  the  development  of  right  atti¬ 
tudes  for  beginning  workers.  Through  the 
establishment  of  contracts  with  employers 
and  office  workers,  pupils  acquire  poise  and 
self<onfidence  during  future  interviews  for 
jobs. 

Another  responsibility  of  the  vocational 
educator  is  providing  opportunities  for  prac¬ 
tice  and  growth  of  skill.  I'he  commercial 
“apprentice”  should  have  an  abundance  of 
opportunities  for  practicing  on  jobs  that  will 
be  used;  he  must  practice  rendering  services 
as  he  will  when  he  is  employed.  The  business 
laboratory  of  the  commercial  department 
should  afford  him  many  chances  to  do  jobs 
that  require  stenographic  and  clerical  skill. 

Part-Time  Work  in  a  Business  Office 

Instructors  of  stenographic  practice  should 
also  make  provision  for  part-time  work  in  a 
business  office  so  that  these  potential  stenog¬ 
raphers  may  have  actual  experience  prior  to 
their  first  employment. 

This  part-time  work  must  l>c  so  organized 
that  it  is  an  advantage  to  employee  and  em¬ 
ployer;  its  coordination  should  not  be  a  bur¬ 
den  on  the  cooperating  employer  or  the 
school;  school  credit  should  lie  given  for  the 
time  spent  in  the  office;  the  regular  begin¬ 
ning  wage  should  lie  paitl  the  worker;  firms 
should  be  selected  by  the  instructor  in  charge 
of  the  program  only  if  they  can  come  up  to 
the  standards  of  office  management,  person¬ 
nel  treatment,  wages,  and  promotional  pol¬ 
icy;  only  firms  that  would  consider  it  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  business  projxisition  should  be 
selected;  students  should  lie  permitted  to 
select  the  job  they  desire;  a  clear  contract  or 
memorandum  should  He  signed  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  school  representative  so  that 
all  agreements  and  obligations  are  under¬ 
stood. 

This  is  the  ideal  plan.  If  it  cannot  be 
worked  out,  adaptations  and  modifications 
must  be  made.  Advantages  for  the  student- 
worker  are  obvious;  advantages  for  the  em¬ 
ployer  include  improved  training  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  schools,  thus  eventually  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  cost  of  training  on  the  job; 
the  employer’s  opportunity  to  hire  after  grad¬ 
uation  a  worker  who  is  already  adjusted  to 


his  work;  and  the  employment  of  this  work¬ 
er  at  a  minimum  wage  and  therefore  no 
extra  expense,  with  help  from  the  school  in 
training  him  in  the  particular  duties  of  this 
job. 

Placement 

Real  vocational  training  does  not  end  with 
preparing  the  stenographer  or  other  worker 
for  the  job.  It  must  also  assist  him  in  finding  | 
a  satisfactory  situation.  It  is  important  that 
the  new  worker  be  trained  in  how  to  get  a 
job;  it  is  equally  important  that  the  in¬ 
structor  have  many  and  varied  business  con¬ 
tacts.  The  first  job  is  most  important.  U[X)n 
initial  success  dejiends  so  much  of  future  ad¬ 
vancement;  upon  the  type  of  work  dejsends 
the  future  happiness  of  the  worker;  u[X)n  the 
job  depends  the  avenue  of  promotion;  upn 
the  adjustment  of  the  employee  depends  his 
future.  Guidance  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
placement. 

Follow-up 

The  final  responsibility  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  follow-up  of  the  new  worker 
on  the  job.  Follow-up  is  essential  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  assistance  in  adjusting  the  new  em¬ 
ployee  to  the  varying  problems  of  his  job. 
It  also  serves  as  a  check  on  the  efficiency  of 
training.  It  is  a  source  of  information  on 
new  methods  of  office  management. 

New  President  of  A.A.C.C. 

•  The  American  Ass<x;iation  of  Ojmmcrcul 
(^)llegcs  recently  elected  f.  I.  Kininan,  president 
of  Kinman  Business  University,  Spokane,  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Association. 

“f.  I.,”  as  he  is  familiarly  known  to  his  many 
friends,  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  commer¬ 
cial  schcxdmen  in  the  United  States.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  originator  of  the  amateur  hour  on 
the  radio,  having  olitaincd  IcKal  talent  from 
the  surrounding  communities  to  appear  on  a 
radio  program  given  by  Kinman  Business  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  American  Association  of  Qimmcrcial 
Colleges  is  divided  into  nine  regional  districts, 
each  headed  by  a  vice  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  numbers  among  its  membership  many 
well-known  private  business  schools  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States. 

•  The  N.E.A.  Department  of  Superintendence 
changed  its  name  at  its  New  Orleans  meeting 
in  February  to  the  American  Ass<Kiation  of 
School  Administrators. 
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YOU  AND  YOU  AND  THE  B.  E.  W. 

Dorothy  M.  Johnson 


Dedicated  to  the  lighter  things  in  life.  Let's  all  share  our  pet 
professional  peeves,  recollections,  and  classroom  chuckles 


P*E(  )1’LE  who  work,  in  glass  offices  shouldn’t 
remove  the  panes.  Two  were  removed 
:rom  the  partitions  of  the  office  in  which  this 
TUga/inc  is  made  up  every  month.  Now  it 
norrlis  people  to  see  Managing  Editor  Clyde 
Bianch.irii  put  his  head  through  what  should 
rt  plate  glass  when  he  passes  in  another  fine 
.rticle  that  simply  must  go  into  the  B.E.W. 

We  used  to  have  a  glass  d(x)r,  too,  but  it 
-j(l  to  be  removed  because  Ix)uie  the  porter 
vcpt  the  glass  too  clean,  and  fjeople  bumjxrd 
ifir  noses. 

This  issue  of  the  H.E.W.  was  produced  in 
;'itc  of  difficulties.  I’hilip  I’ejxr  was  at  his 
;ok.  making  page  layouts  for  the  April 
B.E.W.  in  a  fine  artistic  daze,  when  Louie 
jmc  in  to  wash  windows,  l^uie  flourished 
1  large  and  very  soppy  wash  cloth  against 
«kat  he  thought  was  a  pane  of  glass,  and 
ilmost  drowned  the  April  H.E.W.,  because 
the  glass  wasn’t  there.  Almost  drowne<l  Mr. 
Pepe,  too.  We’ve  instructed  Louie  .to  knock 
cautiously  on  things,  hereafter,  l^forc  he  tries 
to  wash  them. 

‘  -tni  almost  drowned  the  .tpnl  H.  E.  IV." 


Nfr.  Pe{)c  almost  came  to  grief  on  another 
occasion.  He  tried  to  pass  a  B.E.W.  fan 
letter  in  to  Mr.  Blanchard  through  a  pane  of 
glass  that  was  there — and  still  is,  no  thanks  to 
.Mr.  Pepe. 

When  Edith  E.  C'lark  sent  us  some  excel¬ 
lent  alphabetic  paragraphs  and  sentences  from 
Piedmont  (California)  High  School  the  other 
day,  she  confided,  “I  have  written  so  much 
of  this  a-b-c  stuff  that  I  am  beginning  to 
break  out  in  an  alphalxrtic  rash." 

We  have  sent  .Miss  Clark  two  typewriter 
erasers,  some  ink  eradicator,  our  sympathy, 
and  warm  congratulations  an  the  excellence 
of  the  alphalx'tic  material. 

tmglish  in  business:  .\  press  release  from 
the  Social  Security  Board  refers  to  providing 
assistance  to  “the  aged,  blind,  and  dependent 
children.”  In  their  second  childhotKl,  maybe ^ 

Billing  department:  Itemized  statement 
sent  out  by  a  shiftless  character  who  had 
finally  been  induced  to  do  some  haul¬ 
ing:  “4  comes  and  4  goes  (d>,  4  bits  a 
went.” — lournal  of  Education. 

^♦o 

Trouble  in  typewriting  class:  “Oh,  in 
the  third  line  1  left  the  catastrophe  out 
of  don’t." 

Places  we’d  like 
to  visit,  because 
the  names  sound 
so  pleasant  when 
we  open  our  mail: 

Mountain 
Home,  Idaho. 

Shoemaker 
Lane,  Feeding 
Hills,  .Massachu¬ 
setts. 
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NATIONAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  SESSION! 
Held  in  Historic  New  Orleans 


The  National  Association  of  G)mmercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions 
The  National  Council  of  Business  Education 
The  Department  of  Business  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association 


ON  February  20,  1937,  the  charming  city 
of  New  Orleans  was  the  scene  of  a 
series  of  four  programs  sponsored  jointly  by 
three  national  organizations,  each  represent' 
ing  different  phases  of  business  education — 
the  National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institutions,  whose  insti¬ 
tutional  membership  includes  the  major  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  engaged  in  training 
business  teachers;  the  National  Council  of 
Business  Education,  with  an  institutional 
membership  comprised  of  thirty-one  local, 
state,  and  regional  business  education  asso¬ 
ciations;  and  the  I^partment  of  Business 
Education  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  an  individual  membership  of 
approximately  3,500,  representing  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

George-Deen  Act  Discussed 

The  general  topic  of  the  convention  was 
“Implications  of  the  Federal  V^ocational 
Education  Act  for  Commercial  Education.” 
Miss  Ray  Abrams,  principal  of  the  Maybin 
School  for  (Graduates,  New  Orleans,  presided 
at  the  morning  meeting,  which  was  devotet! 
to  a  discussion  of  school  training  for  distrib¬ 
utive  occupations,  with  special  reference  to 
the  George-Deen  Act. 

Professor  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  president  of  the  NACTTI,  spokc 
in  an  interesting  and  forceful  manner  on  the 
question,  “Should  commercial  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions  give  more  attention  to  the 
field  of  store  work  either  within,  or  outside 
of,  the  provisions  of  the  new  vocational  act?” 
He  said  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
training  in  distributive  occupations  at  pres 
ent.  Regardless  of  Federal  aid.  teacher- 
training  institutions  must  he  and  are  inter- 
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ested  in  training  in  distributive  occupations  * 
Ix-adership  must  come  from  the  tcachti  ^ 
training  institutions,  and  they  should  ado^i 
an  aggressive  attitude  and  work  for  a  rofir-  wt 
comprehensive  certification  plan.  uni 

Mr.  E.  I.  Rowse,  supervisor  of  retail  selling  «ui 
education  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  d:.  hig 
cussed  in  detail  “I'he  present  status  i  ‘ki 
retail-selling  education  in  public  sck  snihr  I  hn 
schools  with  suggestions  for  its  improve  ^ 
ment.”  He  urged  that  real  exjxTicnca  ™ 

if  sales  are  actually  to  l>c  made,  arc  lu  ussan 
The  part-time  cooperative  course  bridges  the 
gap  between  business  and  the  school.  The 
exact  plan  to  use  depends  u|X)n  the  habits  ('■  ^ 

the  people  of  the  community.  Boston  s 
using  three  plans:  the  alternate  store  an  du 
school  plan,  the  daily  short-hour  plan,  an-; 
the  occasional  practice  plan.  of 

In  discussing  the  topic,  “Training  {acopit  ic 
for  store  service — a  program  which  has  h«r  ;q 
in  successful  operation  many  years,”  Dr.  H  g( 
(i.  Shields,  director  of  the  Prince  SchotJ  o’ 
Education  for  Store  Service,  Boston,  Massa  « 
chusetts,  outlined  the  program  of  that  school  i 
Students  completing  courses  in  the  school  P* 
arc  fitted  to  do  executive  w’ork  in  department  . 
stores.  Its  graduates  arc  placed  in  depart 
ment  stores  all  over  the  country.  Merchant'  * 
arc  divided  in  their  opinion  of  the  laenefit  ti 
be  derived  from  government  money,  hut  the  ^ 
consensus  seems  to  be  that  the  small  store  ^ 
will  profit  most.  Dr.  Shields  concluded  bv  * 
saying  that  an  apprenticeship  system  may  br 
the  best  method  of  training,  since  this  kind  ‘ 
of  training  is  more  likely  to  result  in  [H-rma  * 
nent  employment. 

With  Professcar  I'.  G.  Nichols  as  chairman.  * 
the  luncheon  session  followed  in  the  Donx 
Room  of  the  Roosevelt,  colorfully  decoratpi  ^ 
to  illustrate  the  commercial  interests  of  the  ^ 
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State  and  enlivened  by  a  wide  variety  ot 
unusual  entertainment  features  presented  by 
student  grou|>s  from  a  numlwr  of  the  local 
high  schools.  Dr.  Fred  C.  Smith,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  dean  of  the  (traduate  Sch(K>l  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  spoke  on  “Minimal 
Essentials  for  ('ommercial  Teachers.”  Amonj; 
nuny  practical  [winters,  Dr.  Smith  empha 
sized: 

Teachers  ol  siicational  business  subjects  need 
ictual  experience,  which  should  be  renewed  from 
Wne  to  time  in  order  to  keep  up  to  date.  Vocational 
education  must  have  a  broad  base.  One  difficulty 
has  been  that  skill  subjects  arc  stressed  to  the  ex- 
dusion  of  equally  imixirtant  foundation  courses. 

Dr.  William  S.  Taylor,  dean  of  the  Schtwl 
of  Education,  University  of  Kentucky,  as  thc 
Kcond  luncheon  speaker,  depicted  in  a  vivid. 
iMpirational  manner  the  specifications  for 
good  teaching. 

The  (treat  teacher  is  the  one  who  can  make  the 
•udent  believe  in  himself,  ffe  inspires  in  the  stu 
dent  the  ability  to  orytani/ar,  to  think  through  a 
problem  for  himself,  and  to  weigh  and  evaluate 
ill  factors. 

The  general  topic  of  the  afternoon  meeting 
was  “Training  of  Teachers  in  Service.”  Pro 
lessor  F..  A.  Zelliot,  of  the  University  of 
Den  ver,  and  president  of  the  Department  ol 
Business  Education  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  presided 
at  this  meeting.  Miss  Adele  Kelly,  shorthand 
teacher  in  the  Maybin  School  for  Graduates 
spoke  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  experienced 
teacher.  She  outlined  the  program  of  the 
Maybin  School  for  giving  their  teachers 
training  while  in  service. 

Mr.  H.  Charles  Korn,  of  the  S.  J.  Peters 
Boys  High  School  of  ('ommerce.  New  Or¬ 
leans,  talked  fiom  the  viewpoint  of  a  novice 


teacher.  He  said  that  the  novice  teacher 
comes  to  his  job  with  a  fixed  point  of  view. 
He  finds  many  things  that  he  had  not  ex 
pected  to  find,  es|)ecially  in  the  matter  of 
routine  priK'edures.  Mr.  Korn  thinks  it 
might  lie  a  fine  thing  to  reverse  the  process 
of  teacher  training  and  let  the  stutlent 
teacher  teach  first,  and  then  give  him  his 
teacher  training. 

Professor  Shepherd  Young,  of  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  'I'erre  Haute,  Indiana,  discussed 
this  topic  fr<nn  the  viewjxnnt  of  a  trainer  of 
commercial  teachers  who  realizes  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  his  job.  Professor  Young  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  to  forty-nine  former 
students  and  found  out  that  they  especially 
needed  to  know’  more  about  extra<urricular 
.activities,  meeting  business  men,  meeting 
school  officials,  p^irticipating  in  parent- 
teacher  organizations,  getting  out  school  pa¬ 
pers,  organizing  credit  unions  and  schcxil 
banks,  and  sponsoring  club  work.  Some  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  Ik  a  fine  thing  to  have 
a  clearing  house  where  methmls  and  mate¬ 
rials  for  teachers  could  Ik  cleared.  Others 
indicated  that  specially  planned  graduate 
courses  for  in-service  teachers  should  Ik 
offered  in  summer  school. 

In  speaking  from  the  |H»int  of  view  of  a 
supervisor  of  commercial  education,  Mr.  Clay 
D.  Slinker,  director  of  business  education, 
Des  Moines,  said  that  he  is  opjxFsed  to  the 
philosophy  that  business  is  a  “racket.”  Teach¬ 
ing  should  be  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who 
understand  all  about  the  fundamentals  of 
sound  business  prexedure.  .Mr.  Slinker  out 
lineil  the  Des  Moines  program  for  in-service 
training  through  visits  to  business  and  indus 
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trial  plants,  demonstrations,  discussion  pro 
grams  with  business  men,  and  individual 
conferences. 

The  concluding  talk  was  given  hy  Professor 
Paul  A.  ('arlson,  of  State  Teachers  C>ollege, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  He  s|X)ke  from  the 
point  of  view’  of  another  trainer  of  teachers 
who  recognizes  the  limitations  of  preemploy¬ 
ment  training,  and  outlined  briefly  the  pro 
gram  of  in-service  training  of  his  ow’n  in¬ 
stitution.  1  le  said  that  one's  education  is 
never  finished,  and  that  the  training  insti¬ 
tution  should  continue  to  serve  its  teaching 
graduates  through  bulletins,  s()ecial  helps  in 
classroom  technique,  and  op(K)rtunities  for 
conferences  and  personal  counsel  as  needed. 
Also,  much  of  in-service  training  w’ill  have 
to  be  done  hy  graduate  schools  in  summer 
terms.  If  Ixmuses  will  l>e  given  for  summer 
school  training,  teachers  will  lie  encouraged 
to  go  to  summer  school. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training 
Institutions,  general  plans  and  policies  for 
the  coming  year  w'ere  discussed.  Professor 
Paul  A.  Carlson,  of  the  Whitewater  State 
Teachers  ('ollege,  Wisconsin,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Professor  F.  C».  Nichols, 
of  Harvard  University.  Other  officers  elected 
arc:  Professor  Gertrurle  Beers,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Vire  President;  Professor  Vernal 
H.  Carmichael,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Secretary;  Professor  bVances  Bowers,  Temple 
University,  Treasurer;  Professor  A.  J,  Law¬ 
rence,  University  of  Kentucky,  and  Dr.  F,.  G. 
Blackstonc,  University  of  Iowa,  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  evening  banquet  at  the  classic  La 
Ixiuisiane,  with  its  Fr,ench  atmosphere  and 
menu,  was  in  charge  of  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Education,  with  Dr.  Paul  S. 
I^max,  of  New'  York  University,  president  of 
the  association,  presiding.  Again  there  was 
a  profusion  of  characteristic  floral  decora¬ 
tions  and  entertainment  talent  that  could 
be  matched  in  no  other  city.  In  the  more 
serious  part  of  the  program.  Dr.  I.  C.  Wright, 
assistant  United  States  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation,  outlined  the  detailed  workings  of  the 
Gcorgc-Dccn  Act,  particularly  as  it  may 
affect  vocational  business  education,  when 
and  as  the  appropriations  are  available. 


Dr.  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  now  chairman  ot 
the  special  President’s  committee  appointed 
to  study  the  needs  of  vocational  education, 
outlined  the  functions  of  his  committee,  upon 
whose  report  the  appropriations  will  lie  de 
termined.  Professor  Helen  Reynolds,  ot 
Ohio  University,  gave  a  summary  of  a  care 
ful  study  made  of  the  smaller  high  school 
needs  which  indicated  a  definite  interest  in 
retail  sales  training  for  the  smaller  commu¬ 
nities.  Professor  F.  CL  Nichols  closed  the 
sessions  for  the  long  and  busy  day  with  a 
pertinent  resume  of  the  work  of  the  polici 
committee  of  the  National  C'ouncil. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  February  23,  the 
Departments  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Business  Education  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  met  in  joint  session  at  the 
Raybouin  Vocational  School,  w'ith  a  good 
attendance. 

A  topic  of  this  session  was  the  discussion 
of  “C'haracter  'Framing  'I'hrough  Direct 
Methods,”  ably  led  by  Miss  Ray  Abrams,  and 
succinctly  summarized  by  Dr.  Paul  O.  Selby, 
State  Teachers  ('ollege,  Kirksville,  Missouri. 

For  the  unusually  fine  arrangements  made 
for  the  meetings,  entertainment,  and  recrca 
tional  activities.  Miss  Ruby  V.  Perry,  prin 
cipal  of  the  Allen  School  of  Commerce,  gen 
era!  chairman,  and  her  lieutenants,  the  busi 
ness  teachers  of  New  Orleans,  arc  to  be 
highly  complimented. — Ernest  A.  Zeiliot, 
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•  Clyde  O.  Thompson,  for  thirty-seven  years 
ciinncctcd  with  the  Mount  Vernon,  New  York, 
public  school  system  and  for  nine  years  associ¬ 
ate  principal  of  the  A.  B.  Davis  High  School  of 
that  city,  died  at  his  home,  276  Bedford  .Ave¬ 
nue,  Mount  V'ernon,  on  March  13,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three.  He  had  liecn  ill  but  two  days 
of  a  heart  ailment. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  the  author  of  a  nuni 
her  of  textbooks  on  commercial  law  and  arith 
mctic.  Probably  his  last  public  appearance  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-first  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  New  York  C'ity  Ciregg  Short¬ 
hand  Teachers  AsstK'iation  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  February  27.  He  was  president  of 
this  association  in  1932.  He  is  pictured  in  the 
group  photograph  on  page  632  of  this  issue. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  TRANSCRIPTION 

A  monthly  round-table  discussion  led  by  Louis  A.  Leslie 

Why  Is  a  Stenographer? 


For  many  years  a  favorite  “gag”  of  the 
vaudeville  stage  was  the  now  threadbare 
question,  “Why  is  a  policeman?”  The  seeds 
of  wisdom  lurk  in  that  apparently  frivolously 
inelevant  type  of  question. 

Why  is  a  stenographer?  The  answer  tells 
us  more  than  a  course  in  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments,  for  the  answer  to  that  apparently  friv¬ 
olous  question  tells  us  that  a  stenographer 
IS  because  many  letters  must  be  mailed  to 
speed  the  course  of  modern  business. 

That  sentence  sounds  odd  because  in  it 
we  use  the  verb  “is”  in  a  sense  a  little  difTer- 
flX  from  that  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used, 
but  that  sentence  nevertheless  contains  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments. 

The  stenographer  is  because  many  letters 
must  be  mailed  in  a  short  timp.  The  stenog- 
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Cmrttsy  of  Sales  Management — Emidio  Angelo,  Artist 

”  'Carat!’  dumbbell,  not  'carrot*!*' 


rapher  must  turn  out  letters  rapidly  or  the 
lx>ss  could  iKtter  afford  to  write  them  in 
longhand.  The  stenographer  must  turn  out 
letters  suitable  for  mailing  liecausc  they  rep¬ 
resent  the  sender. 

If  the  graduates  of  our  stenographic  courses 
do  not  turn  out  mailable  letters  during  their 
last  month  in  schcK)l,  they  will  not  turn  out 
mailable  letters  during  their  first  month  in 
the  office.  Worse  yet,  it  they  do  not  turn  out 
mailable  letters  during  their  last  month  in 
school,  there  is  a  very  strong  chance  that  they 
never  will  turn  out  mailable  letters. 

Whatever  standards  of  sjx-ed  and  accuracy 
you  w'ish  to  set  up  should  always  Ik-  set  up 
within  a  frame  of  mailable-letter  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation.  No  matter  how  fast 
and  no  matter  how  accurate  a  stenographer 
may  be,  the  finishetl  work  is  of  no  value  to 
anyone  if  it  is  not  mailable. 

The  ideal  stenographer  is  the  one  who  is 
rapid  and  accurate  in  Inrth  shorthand  and 
typing  and  whose  work  is  mailable,  l-'ar  Ix-t- 
ter,  however,  that  the  stenographer  should 
omit  a  few  wortls  or  even  make  a  few  ac¬ 
ceptable  substitutions  of  wonls  in  the  letter 
than  that  she  should  have  every  word  right 
but  one,  and  that  one  the  most  important 
word  in  the  letter. 

It  may  come  as  something  of  a  shock  to 
you  as  a  teacher  to  know  that  in  the  office 
a  letter  may  have  six  “errors"  in  the  school¬ 
room  sense  and  yet  Ik  mailable,  whereas 
another  letter  with  only  one  “error”  is  com¬ 
pletely  unmailable  because  that  one  error  is 
vital. 

An  example?  That’s  easy.  Suppose  I  dic¬ 
tate,  “We  think  that  we  may  be  able  to  ship 
the  goods  you  desire.”  Suppose  the  transcript 
comes  back,  “We  believe  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  ship  the  material  you  wish.”  I  don’t 
know  just  how  many  errors  that  would  be 
in  schoolroom  marking.  Quite  a  lot,  any¬ 
way!  Still,  the  letter  would  be  mailable  be- 
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cause  the  thought  conveyed  is  the  same. 
Suppose,  however,  the  same  sentence  had 
been  dictated  and  came  back,  “We  think 
that  we  may  be  unable  to  ship  the  goods  you 
desire.”  In  the  latter  case,  the  student  has 
made  one  error  on  the  schoolroom  system  of 
marking,  but  this  error  makes  the  letter  com¬ 
pletely  unmailable. 

This  is  an  extreme  instance,  but  it  shows 
that  the  student  may  be  able  to  change  al¬ 
most  every  word  in  the  sentence  and  still 
have  a  mailable  letter,  whereas  the  student 
may  have  every  word  in  the  letter  correct  but 
one,  and  have  an  unmailable  letter. 

From  the  vocational  standpoint  there  can 
be  but  one  standard  for  graduation,  and  that 
is  the  ability  consistently  to  produce  mailable 
letters  for  at  least  the  last  few  weeks  in  the 
course  of  training. 

It  is  the  writer’s  impression  that  this  stan¬ 
dard  has  not  as  yet  even  been  contemplated 
in  most  schools.  Let  us  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  on  and  after  a  certain  date  in  each 
school  year  nothing  but  mailable  letters  will 
lie  accepted  and  graded.  A  mailable  letter 
will  receive  a  passing  grade,  the  differences 
between  the  passing  grade  and  100  per  cent 
to  be  determined  by  the  textual  accuracy 
with  which  the  student  has  reproduced  the 
dictation,  by  the  quality  of  punctuation  and 
(laragraphing,  and  by  the  excellence  of  the 
typing  in  placement  and  touch. 

Because  this  whole  idea  is  somewhat  new, 
the  writer  does  not  expect  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  readers  of  the  B.  E.  W.  will 
agree  with  him.  He  will,  however,  be  glad- 
ened  by  assent  and  stimulated  by  dissent, 
hoping  that  at  least  equal  portions  of  both 
will  drop  from  his  rMail  bag. 


INVITATION 

•  OiTR  READERS  arc  utgcd  to  join  in 
this  discussion  and  share  their  ex- 
[leriences  with  one  another. 


•  Thp.  man  who  says  the  art  of  conversation 
is  dead  never  stood  outside  a  phone  booth  wait¬ 
ing  for  someone  to  finish  talking. — The  Office 
Economist. 


Business  Men  Speak 


•  What  is  the  business  man’s  definition  of  i 
stenographer.^  Does  he  mean  an  office  ». 
sistant  who  has  executive  ability  or  docs  he 
mean  a  well-trained  girl  who  can  take  dicu 
tion  and  produce  correct  transcripts^  Wbij 
are  the  qualifications  he  requires  of  his  office 
employees.^ 

The  Fountain  City  Business  College,  of 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  issued  a  questioiv 
naire  on  the  subject  to  a  group  of  employca 
including  politicians,  educators,  protessionai 
men,  and  business  men. 
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There  was  a  unanimous  vote  for  neat,  inew 
spicuous  clothes  and  for  a  low,  well-modulated 
voice.  The  feeling  among  the  employers  is  tlui 
as  long  as  the  employee  is  alert  and  on  his  too 
during  office  hours  his  leisure  time  is  his  owb 
to  do  with  as  he  wishes. 

They  all  require  a  high  school  educatioii, 
with  the  ability  to  sfieak  and  write  Enf 
lish  correctly;  about  half  regard  scKial  training 
as  important;  only  a  minority  think  that 
literary  ability  is  desirable.  There  is  absoluR 
.agreement  in  having  the  stenographer  able  to 
answer  at  least  routine  letters  without  dictation, 
but  the  majority  find  it  not  essential  for  her  to 
be  able  to  answer  all  correspondence  herself.  The 
opinion  on  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  for  an 
office  assistant  to  have  executive  ability  is  divided 
about  equally. 

I'he  major  difficulties  in  breaking  in  i 
new  office  assistant  are  stated  in  general  as  “lad 
«if  interest,’’  “not  checking  work,”  “asking  the 
same  questions  over  and  over  again.”  Among  the 
deficiencies  listed  are  “inabilitv  to  spell,  punctu¬ 
ate,  and  paragraph,”  “lack  of  attention,”  “lad 
of  sureness,”  “inability  to  read  shorthand  notes.” 
“timidity,”  and  “self-consciousness.” 

The  following  remarks  may  be  taken  as  con¬ 
structive  hints  for  secretarial-practice  teachers  to 
pass  on  to  their  students. 

“A  stenographer  leaving  schcxil  ought  to  be 
able  to  tell  readily  whether  a  sentence  she  trair 
scribes  makes  sense  and  conforms  to  the  suh 
ject  matter  of  the  letter.” 

“Give  a  more  practical  course  on  dictation 
and  transcription.” 

“Stress  spelling,  punctuation,  and  paragraph 
ing.” 

“I  want  a  stenographer  to  have  a  real  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  dust  rag  and  be  able  to  keep 
desks  and  office  in  a  neat  and  presentable  ap 
pearance.” 

“A  gcxxl  stenographer  has  a  long  road  to 
travel  before  she  can  qualify  as  a  secretary— btf 
a  good  secretary  is  always  a  gexxf  stenographer. 
—M.  E.  G. 
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HE  LAMP  OF  EXPERIENCE 

Harriet  P.  Banker,  Editor 

Patru\  Henry  said,  '7  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my 
feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  expeiience.” 


IMAGINE,  if  you  can,  an  economics  class¬ 
room  in  which  negation  and  inertia  are 
iwept  away!  This  we  accomplished  through 
a  {jan  that  consists  of  a  simple  method  of 
preparing  murals  for  our  economics  class¬ 
rooms.  The  murals  we  call  the  “Ecodecor.” 

The  tonic  effect  of  objective  representation 
oQ  a  class,  and  particularly  on  those  students 
with  artistic  ability,  is  well  known  and  needs 
00  comment  here.  Once  required  to  render 
abstract  ideas  in  terms  of  cartoons,  charts, 
or  diagrams,  the  students  are  able  to  make 
elective  contact  with  even  so  abstruse  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  economics. 

The  technique  of  preparing  such  murals 
rapidly  and  at  small  expense  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  exhibit  at  Teachers  College  in 
the  spring  of  1936.  These  murals,  depicting 
the  history  of  education,  were  painted  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Charles  ].  Martin. 
Though  the  success  of  the  series  was  postu¬ 
lated  by  the  personnel  of  the  participating 
groups,  some  measure  of  fulfillment  may  be 
realized  even  at  the  secondary  level,  and 
arithout  too  great  expenditure  in  terms  of 
tiinc  and  energy. 

Two  questions  occur  here:  What  material 
an  be  so  represented.?  How  should  the  crea¬ 
tive  energy  of  the  school  be  mobilized.? 

The  following  is  offered  in  answer  to  these 
questions. 

An  eight-room  series  of  murals  might  depict 
economics  still  in  the  process  of  evolution. 
Such  a  series  might  appropriately  be  called 
“The  Evolution  of  Economics,”  and  the  stu¬ 
dents’  thinking  could  then  be  based  on  any 
good  history  of  the  subject,  preferably  one 
with  an  institutional  background.  The  themes 
for  the  various  rooms  would  be,  in  order:  the 
Canonist  School,  Mercantilism,  the  Agricul¬ 


tural  Revolution,  English  Classicism,  Later 
Classicism,  the  Newer  Capitalism,  Individual¬ 
ism,  and  Collectivism. 

'ITiese  subjects  arc  not  intended  to  be 
complete  or  definitive;  nor  must  the  purpose 
of  the  Ecodecor  be  simply  the  painless  teach¬ 
ing  of  theories  in  the  subject,  but,  rather,  it 
should  be  used  as  a  concrete  illustration  of 
relativity. 

.Another  concept  of  the  subject  might  be 
represented  by  a  six-room  scries  on  “Prob¬ 
lems  of  Consumption.”  TTic  themes  for  this 
series,  in  order,  would  be:  Dietary  Habits  of 
he  World,  Housing,  Clothing  Standards, 
Thrift  Standards,  .Accomplishment  Standards, 
and  Standards  of  Leisure. 

Promotive  Schedule  Necessary 

To  insure  an  efficacious  working  basis  for 
the  Ecodecor,  a  definitive  promotivc  schedule 
is  essential.  For  example,  in  the  early  spring, 
say  March,  an  announcement  should  be  made 
in  the  school  paper,  or  such  other  media  as 
may  be  available,  of  the  ideas  suggested  for 
a  forthcoming  scries.  In  June,  an  Ecodecor 
committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  administration  and  the  art  and  economics 
departments,  should  announce  them,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  a  brief  bibliography  to  stimulate  crea¬ 
tive  work  during  the  summer.  In  September, 
the  school  and  the  committee  should  inspect 
the  cartoons  and  pick  the  best  for  the  scries. 
By  October,  the  cartoons  selected  should  be 
executed  and  ready  for  mounting — three  or 
four  panels  to  a  room.  The  panels  remain  on 
exhibit  until  June,  when  they  are  returned 
to  the  students  who  designed  them. 

Finally,  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  “Reunion  of  Ecodecor.” 
This  reunion  should  take  place  at  a  regular 
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tunc  each  year  and  should  be  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  displaying  both  t^d  and  new  works, 
and  for  the  awarding  of  inter-series  prizes. 
Provision  is  thus  made  for  a  continuity  of 
interest  and  for  a  constant  cHort  to  better  the 
best. 

By  means  of  the  iicodccor  we  lead  the 
artistic  students  to  apply  their  abilities  to  the 
presentation  of  economic  problems;  while 
those  who  arc  endowed  naturally  with  less 
keen  artistic  perceptions  will  find  their  appre¬ 
ciations  sharpened  and  sensitized. — Helen 
Hunter  Smith,  Theodore  Roosevelt  High 
School,  New  Yort(^  City. 

[The  complete  article  by  Miss  Hunter, 
from  which  the  foregoing  abstract  was  made, 
appeared  in  the  October,  1936,  issue  of  "High 
Points,"  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the 
worl^^  of  the  New  Yorf(^  City  high  schools.] 

The  Story  of  Handwriting 

*  A  SERIES  OF  TABLEAUX  depicting  handwrit¬ 
ing  through  the  ages  was  recently  presented 
by  the  students  of  the  Henry  Lord  Junior 
High  School,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Miss  Doris  Almy,  super¬ 
visor  of  penmanship. 

The  scries  consisted  of  nine  scenes,  repre¬ 
senting  inscriptions  on  stones,  a  cuneiform 
writer  of  ancient  Babylon,  the  reading  of  an 
Egyptian  papyrus,  writing  in  a  medieval 
monastery,  an  American  Indian  receiving  a 
message,  John  Hancock  and  his  teacher,  a 
little  girl  of  the  Colonial  days  learning  to 
write  on  a  slate,  an  old-fashioned  schoolroom 
with  the  children  using  the  copy  books  ot 
that  period,  and  finally,  the  handwriting  in¬ 
struction  of  the  modern  era.  The  pupils,  cos¬ 
tumed  as  pages,  read  ‘written  descriptions  of 
each  scene. 


The  project  appealed  to  us  as  one  tk 
teems  with  possibilities  and  we,  therekt, 
pass  on  the  idea  to  our  readers. — H.  P.  B, 


Personal-Choice  Bookkeeping 
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•  To  VITALIZE  the  bookkeeping  theory  thi 
my  students  have  acquired  during  the  firs 
twelve  weeks  of  the  course,  I  permit  ead 
one,  during  the  final  six  weeks  of  our  ci^ 
teen  weeks’  course,  to  act  as  accountant  tot 
whatever  business  he  prefers.  The  work 
done  on  the  following  contract  basis: 

Grade  A — three-month  project 
Grade  B — two-month  project 
Grade  C — one-month  project 
Grade  D — two-weeks  project 

The  students  are  given  three  days  in  which 
to  work  out  the  transactions  for  the  coo 
tract.  Three  transactions  a  day  are  required 
For  example,  they  may  be  cash  sales  for  the 
day,  a  purchase  from  a  wholesale  house  and 
a  note  given.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  a 
trial  balance  is  taken  and  a  statement  oi 
profit  and  loss  is  made. 

Each  student  designs  a  cover  for  his  project. 
'Fhe  best  specimens  of  finished  projccu  arc 
displayed  in  the  commercial  classroom. 

The  students  say  that  this  last  six  weeks 
work  is  the  most  interesting  work  during  the 
semester  and  that  it  crystallizes  the  infornu 
tion  acquired  during  the  previous  weeks. 
Lois  McColloch,  Sheldon  {la.)  High  School. 

*  Sister  Mary  Louis,  inventor  of  the  Louu 
Hand-Keyboard  Chart  for  typewriting  students 
(described  on  p.  460  of  the  February  B.  E.  W.), 
requests  that  all  correspondence  relating  to  the 
chart  be  directed  to  The  Louis  Hand-Keyboard 
Chart  Office,  1111  West  Bancroft  Street,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  rather  than  to  her. 


Mr.  aaa  Mr*.- 


Thm  p€rtt€t  Sytlim 
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Archibald  Alan  Bowie 


Let  Mr.  Bowie  help  solve  your  equipment  and 
supplies  problems.  He'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 


could  be  used  proHtably.  I  am  happy  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  Hunter  Electro-Copyist. 

Place  the  copy  to  lie  rcprotluccd  over  sensi¬ 
tized  paper  on  a  plate-glass  surface.  'Phen  set 
the  clock,  close  the  cover  of  the  lx)x,  and  the 
photostat  process  is  in  operation,  for  the  light 
goes  on  automatically.  At  the  end  of  the  ex- 
jx>sure  time,  the  light  is  automatically  cut 


The  “Arithmometer”  is  the  handy  little 
machine  that  does  your  arithmetic  for 
ar  nearly  so.  Small,  compact,  light,  and 
accurate,  built 
with  the  precision 
I  of  a  watch,  it  is  a 

'  ’  I  great  timesaver  in 

the  office  or  class- 
!  :  ?  :  ,1:  anyone 

^  having  adding  or 

3;pOO0p|  subtracting  to  do. 

lil;  : ; , ;  u;  I;  ,  At  this  time  of 

■  ii  II  \  1  ’  i  1  when  the 

J  income  taxes  arc 

due,  this  little  jig- 


ITicn  remove  the  sensitized  pajx-r  and  place 
it  for  a  few  moments  in  a  developing  solu¬ 
tion  until  a  clear,  sharp  image  apfxars.  The 
next  step  is  to  place  it  in  a  fixer  hath  for  a 
few  moments.  No  lens,  no  prism,  no  dark 
room  is  required,  and  a  very  satisfactory 
ger  is  just  the  photostat  is  produced.  The  machine  is  avail- 

thing  to  help  you  out  with  your  figures.  able  in  four  sizes  and  is  not  t(X)  cxjx*nsivc. 

Tavella  Sales  Company  has  just  acquired  the 

rights  and  is  ready  to  deliver.  T  Q  ^  Austral  Multi-Use  hlacklxiard  fix- 

0  ^  ture  rentiers  hlacklxiard  space  more 
2  ^  You  can  now  have  your  personal  stamp  flexible.  These  fixtures  are  lightweight,  easily 

V  O  in  a  bakelite  case  with  its  own  inking  reversible  panels.  They  can  lx  obtained  with 

pad  for  routine  endorsements,  form  letters,  blackboard  on  one  side  and  cork  on  the 
and  similar  office  work,  (lood  for  imprinting 
your  books  and  magazines,  return  address 
on  envelopes  and  packages,  for  laundry 
marking  with  indelible  ink,  and  for  innumer¬ 
able  personal  uses,  say  the  makers,  Wm.  A. 

Force  &  Company. 

Constant  requests  for  information 
j  /  about  a  stapler  that  will  take  a  12-inch 
sheet  lead  me  to  mention  the  Mark  well  R.F.7, 
built  for  that  purpose  by  the  Markwell  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.  It  is  sturdily  built  and 
useful  for  fastening  your  duplicated  school 
magazine. 

2  Q  There  have  been  many  requests  from 
J  O  large  schools  indicating  that  a  photo¬ 
stat  machine,  or  something  of  that  nature.  Address 
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The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 
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PlACE:'  a  Modern  ofi&cc. 

TIME:  9:40  a.  m. 

SETTING:  Worthing  at  a  large,  paper-lit¬ 
tered  desl^  is  Lil,  a  quicl(;moving,  alert 
secretary.  Enter  Rose,  a  chic  young 
stenographer. 

Rose.  Good  morning.  Is  George  in  yet? 

{Goes  over  to  hat  tree,  tahjes  Lil’s  coat  off 

hanger,  places  her  own  coat  on  it,  and  hangs 

Lie's  coat  up  on  a  hoolf^  by  the  collar.  Lie 
does  not  see  this;  she  is  busy.) 

Lie.  (lood  morning.  If  you  mean  Mr.  White, 
no,  he’s  not  here  yet. 

Rose.  Gee,  that’s  great.  I  was  afraid  he  might 
catch  me  late  again.  He  did  last  week, 
you  know. 

Lie.  You’re  supposed  to  be  in  the  office  at 
nine  o’clcKk,  whether  Mr.  White  is  here 
or  not. 

Rose.  What  difference  does  it  make  if  I  am 
late?  What  Georgie  doesn’t  know  won’t 
hurt  him.  Besides,  if  he  weren’t  late  so 
often  I  wouldn’t  dare  be.  {Yawns  and 
stretches.) 

Lie.  Mr.  White  is  never  late.  You  can  be 
sure  when  he  isn’t  here  in  the  office  he 
is  working  on  a  case  somewhere  else. 

Rose.  O.K.  O.K.  Georgie  Porgie  is  never  late. 
{Tal^es  out  her  compact  and  pats  her 
nose  with  a  tiny  powder  pad.) 


Your  Student  Clubs 

HOW  TO  ( 

•  Anita  Yeshman, 

Lie.  I  don’t  mean  to  rush  you,  but  Mr.  White 
I'jr  going  to  want  those  corporation  papers 
as  soon  as  he  comes  in.  He  was  looking 
for  them  yesterday  after  you  had  gone. 

He  said  he  had  asked  you  to  finish  them 
before  you  left. 

Rose  {amiably).  OK.  Say,  Lil,  how  do  you 
like  my  hair  this  way?  I  think  it’s  cute, 
don’t  you? 

Lie  {glancing  up).  It’s  becoming. 

Rose.  Do  you  like  it  way  down  on  my  fore¬ 
head  like  this  {pushing  a  locl(  down) 
or  like  this  {pushing  it  bacl()} 

Lie  {with  a  quici(,  impatient  glance).  Just 
as  you  have  it  now. 

Rose  {sitting  down  at  her  typewriter,  yawn¬ 
ing,  and  stretching  again).  Gee,  we  had 
some  fun  last  night.  We  went  to  .  .  . 

Mr.  White  {entering  hurriedly).  Good 

y  morning.  (To  Rose.)  Miss  Hill,  are 
those  corporation  papers  ready? 

Rose.  Not  yet,  Mr.  While.  I  was  just  going 
to  .  .  . 

Mr.  White.  Get  them  done  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  I  must  have  them  by  eleven  o’clock. 

I  wanted  them  yesterday.  (To  Lie.) 
Anything  important  this  morning? 

.  Lie.  Well,  Arnolds  has  threatened  to  sue 
Rogers,  and  he  really  means  it  this  time. 
There’s  a  new  case  that  looks  interest¬ 
ing.  One  partner  wants  to  sue  another 
for  slander.  Here’s  the  letter. 

Mr.  White.  'Thanks.  I  want  you  to  take  some 
letters  on  the  railroad  case.  Have  you 
heard  from  them  today? 

Lie.  Yes,  they’re  in  a  terrible  state.  They’re 
afraid  the  case  is  hopeless. 

Mr.  White.  It’s  not  that  bad.  I’ve  uncovered 
some  new  evidence  that  gives  us  the 
lead.  Take  this  letter  to  James  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  your  letter  of — 
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Robert  H.  Scott,  Editor 

GET  FIRED 

Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

Rost  {coming  over  to  him).  Oh,  Mr.  White, 
what  docs  this  mean?  {Points  to  place 
on  paper.)  Shall  I  use  your  name  or  the 
corporation’s  name? 

M«.  White  {holding  at  paper).  This  asks 
for  the  name  of  the  corporation. 

Rost.  Thank  you  so  much.  {Goes  bac!^  to 
her  deslf^.) 

Mu.  White.  Where  were  we?  Let  me  sec. 
Oh,  to  James  Montgomery. 

{Telephone  rings.  Lie  answers  it.  Hands  it 
to  Mr.  White.) 

Lie.  It’s  Mr.  Hawley  of  the  First  National, 
Mr.  White. 

M*.  White.  Yes,  Mr.  Hawley.  This  is  White. 
What?  Certainly  I  haven’t.  Of  course  1 
did.  Yesterday.  I  sent  .  .  .  Wait  a  minute. 
(To  Rose)  Miss  Hill. 

Rose  {without  lool{ing  up  or  stopping  typ¬ 
ing).  Yes? 

M*.  White.  Didn’t  you  ukc  that  check  over 
to  Mr.  Hawley  yesterday?  -I  gave  it  to 
you  before  noon. 

Rose  {rolling  her  eyes  and  lool(ing  abashed). 
Gee,  Mr.  White.  I  forgot.  I  thought  I’d 
wait  and  drop  in  during  my  lunch  hour, 
and  then  I  forgot  all  about  it.  I’ll  go 
right  away. 

Mr.  White  {checking  an  exclamation,  and 
speal{ing  into  the  phone).  Mr.  Hawley. 
I’m  sorry.  There  was  a  little  misunder¬ 
standing.  The  girl  will  be  right  over 
with  it.  Yes.  I  know.  I’m  sorry.  She’ll 
be  there  in  a  few  minutes.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes. 
I  know.  I’m  very  sorry.  Ciood-byc.  (To 
Lie.)  Why  I  wouldn’t  have  had  that 
happen  for  anything.  That  Hawley  is  a 
stickler.  He’ll  never  get  over  this.  That 
check  was  due  on  or  before  nine  o’clock 
this  morning.  {Lool(s  up  and  sees  Rose 
adjusting  her  hat  in  the  mirror.)  {To 
Rose.)  Hey,  there.  Haven’t  you  started 
yet?  Hurry!  Mr.  Hawley  is  over  there 


waiting  for  that  check.  It’s  important! 

Rose.  O.K.,  Mr.  White.  I’m  off. 

Mr.  White  {to  Lie  as  Rose  disappears).  I’ll 
say  she’s  “off.”  Here.  You  finish  that 
letter  to  Montgomery.  Here  arc  my  notes. 
You  know  our  position.  I’m  going  over 
to  the  courthouse.  If  Thomas  calls,  tell 
him  to  meet  me  there.  {Leaves  the  of- 
fice.) 

(Lie  is  typing  rapidly.  The  telephone  rings. 

She  answers  it.) 

Lie.  Hello.  Miss  Peters  sj^eaking.  Yes,  Mr. 
Hawley.  Why,  she’s  already  started  for 
the  bank.  Yes,  1  know  it  takes  only  a 
few  minutes  to  get  there.  She  should 
have  arrived  long  ago.  Yes,  I  know  the 
check  is  important. 

Mr.  White  {entering,  running).  Say,  where 
did  I  put  my  .  .  .  Who’s  on  the  phone? 

Lie  {speal(ing  into  phone).  Yes,  Mr.  Haw¬ 
ley,  Mr.  White  is  here.  (To  Mr.  White.) 
He  wants  to  talk  to  you. 

Mr.  White.  Hello.  What’s  that?  What! 
Listen,  I’ll  be  right  over.  C»ood-byc.  (To 
Lie.)  That  girl  hasn’t  reached  there  yet! 
I’m  off  to  the  bank.  {Leaves.) 

(Lie  resumes  her  typing.) 

Rose  {entering).  Hello.  C»cc,  it’s  cold  out. 

Lie.  Where  have  you  been?  Mr.  Hawley 
called  and  was  terribly  angry.  Mr.  White 
just  left  for  the  hank. 

Rose  {innocently).  Why?  Was  I  gone  long? 
{Giggles.)  It’s  that  old  frcshic  of  an 
elevator  boy  that’s  to  blame.  He  wouldn’t 
let  me  off.  He  took  me  way  up  to  the 
top  and  down  to  the  basement  twice.  I 
told  him  I’d  get  Hail  Columbia  if  I 
didn’t  get  to  that  old  bank. 

{The  girls  settle  down  to  worl^^.  Rose  types 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  goes  over  to  Lie.) 

Rose  {pointing  to  place  on  paper).  What 


Anita  Yeshman,  Class  of  '37.  Boston  Clerical 
School,  wrote  “How  to  fJet  Fired"  as  part  of  her 
work  in  the  Dramateurs,  dramatic  club  sponsored 
by  Rufus  B.  Stickney,  head  instructor  in  shorthand. 
The  play  was  first  produced  at  one  of  the  school 
assemblies. 

Miss  Yeshman  very  kindly  authorized  us  to  tell 
our  readers  that  her  play  may  be  performed  without 
reservation  by  any  school  that  desires  to  use  it. 
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(late  does  this  meanP  Texlay’s  or  the 
date  of  incorporation? 

Lil  (holding  at  paper).  The  date  of  incor¬ 
poration. 

(Rose  types  for  a  few  seconds,  then  goes 
over  to  Lil.) 

Rose  {pointing  to  place  on  paper).  Who  are 
the  witnesses? 

Lil.  Look  in  the  hie  under  Brown. 

Rose.  Oh,  I  thought  you  knew  them. 

Lil.  No,  I  don’t. 

(Rose  goes  to  the  files  and  finds  necessary 

information,  then  types  for  a  few  seconds. 
Again,  she  goes  over  to  Lil.) 

Rose  {pointing  to  place  on  paper).  Whose 
name  goes  here? 

Lil  {hotting  at  paper).  Mr.  Brown’s. 

(Rose  types  for  a  minute,  then  turns  around.) 

Rose.  Law  work  is  awfully  dull,  isn’t  it? 

(Lil  does  not  answer.  Rose  stops  worthing 

altogether,  and  starts  putting  on  mahe-up.) 

Lil.  Remember,  those  papers  have  to  be 
ready  by  eleven.  You’ve  got  just  hve 
minutes  left. 

Rose.  I  know.  I  know.  But  gee,  I  can’t  work 
with  a  shiny  nose. 

{Enter  Mr.  White.  Rose  has  tried  to  hide 

her  compact  and  powder  puff  and  start  typ¬ 
ing  on  Mr.  White’s  arrival.) 

Mr.  White  {to  Lil).  Well.  I  hxed  it.  Had  to 
lick  Old  Hawley’s  b(x>ts  though.  {To 
Rose)  Where  were  you?  What  kept  you 
so  long?  And  why  did  you  give  that 
check  to  the  page  instead  of  taking  it 
direct  to  Mr.  Hawley? 

Rose.  I  wasn’t  any  place,  Mr.  White.  I  got 
detained  a  little  on  the  elevator.  And  I 
don’t  like  to  go  to  Mr.  Hawley’s  office 
because  he’s  such  an  old  grouch.  I  was 
afraid  he’d  be  mad  at  me  for  forgetting 
that  check  yesterday. 

Mr.  White  {smothering  an  ejaculation). 
Well,  next  time  do  as  you’re  told  and 
do  it  right  away.  {Lool^s  at  his  watch.) 
Gcxxl  Lord,  I’ll  have  to  dash  over  to 
Brown’s.  Where  are  those  corporation 
papers.  Miss  Hill?  {Grabs  his  hat  and 
brief  case.) 

Rose.  They’re  not  quite  ready  yet,  Mr.  White, 
but  I’m  hurrying. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  let  me  see  them.  Great 
Caesar,  you’ve  just  started  them! 


( Stands  with  the  papers  in  his  hands  for  s  i  ^ ' 
minute  or  two.  Shal(es  his  head  and  sight.j  I 
Mr.  White  {to  Lil).  Well,  I  guess  it’s  got  li  1^*** 
to  be  done.  {Hands  her  the  papers.)  |' 
Will  you  finish  these  up  before  nooo  i 
and  phone  Mr.  Brown  that  I’ve  been  ’ 
detained  by  an  emergency  and  can’t  ■ 
get  over  until  one  o’clock?  {Goes  to  her  i; 
desl{  and  speal^s  softly.)  But  first,  will  | 
you  step  over  to  the  cashier’s  office  and  i- 
get  a  check  for  two  weeks’  salary  for  i 
her  {nodding  toward  Rose).  I 

(Lil  leaves.  Rose  sits,  moving  the  carriage 
of  her  typewriter  bacl{  and  forth  aimlessly.)  11 
Mr.  White.  Miss  Hill.  I  hate  to  have  to  do  | 
this,  but  there’s  no  use  in  delaying  anv  i 
longer.  You’re  fired.  | 

R«>se  {her  eyes  filling  with  tears).  But  Mr.  j 
White.  I  didn’t  mean  .  .  .  L 

Mr.  White.  I  know  you  didn’t  mean.  You  f 
never  do  mean.  You  don’t  mean  to  be  v 
late  mornings,  but  you  are.  You  don’t  | 
mean  to  leave  early,  but  you  do.  You  1 
don’t  mean  to  waste  office  time  tele  1  ^ 
phoning  your  boy  friend,  but  you  do.  ’ 
You  don’t  mean  to  turn  this  office  into  p 
a  beauty  parlor,  but  you  do  that,  too.  j 
You  don’t  mean  to  make  so  many  errors 
that  Miss  Peters  has  to  stay  nights  and 
type. things  over  for  you,  but  that’s 
what’s  been  happening  day  after  day. 

I’m  sorry,  but  you  just  don’t  fit  in. 
When  Miss  Peters  returns,  she  will  give 
you  two  weeks’  salary.  And  I  hope  with 
a  new  job  you’ll  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
G<xxl-bye. 

{Leaves  abruptly  as  Rose  begins  crying  in  \ 
earnest.  As  he  leaves.  Rose  wipes  her  eyes, 
tal^es  out  her  compact,  and  dabs  powder  over  i 
her  reddened  nose.  She  is  still  consulting  j 
her  little  pocket  mirror  when  Lil  comes  in  j 
and  hands  her  the  checl(.)  I 

Lil.  I’m  sorry.  Rose.  | 

Rose.  You  needn’t  be.  I  hate  this  office  any¬ 
how.  Old  Grouch  of  a  Mr.  White  want¬ 
ing  someone  around  every  minute  to 
do  all  his  work,  pat  him  on  the  head.  1 
and  tell  him  what  a  smart  boy  he  is.  | 
Not  for  me.  No  Siree. 

{Goes  over  to  the  coat  tree  and  slowly  puts  | 
on  her  coat.  Goes  over  to  the  mirror  with  fj 
her  hat  in  her  hand.  Stands  lool^ing  at  her-  I 
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^  in  the  mirror  for  a  minute.  Turns  sud¬ 
denly,  and  offers  Lil  her  hand.) 

Rosl.  Sorry,  Lil.  I  didn’t  mean  that.  I’ve  been 
a  dub,  and  I  know  it.  I  guess  that’s  what 
made  me  sore  for  a  minute.  I'll  take 
myself  for  a  walk  around  the  block  now 
and  give  myself  a  gcxKl  talking  to. 
You’ve  been  swell  to  me,  and  if — nofic, 
I  mean  when — I  get  amuher  job.  I’m 


going  to  remember  you  and  follow  your 
example.  And  then  I’ll  write  a  letter  of 
recommendation  all  about  what  a  per¬ 
fect  secretary  I  am  and  send  it  to  you 
for  a  souvenir.  Good-bye. 

(Leaves  with  a  grin.) 

I  The  next  article  in  Mr.  Scott’s  department 
will  he,  “The  Problems  Raised  by  School 
Cubs.’’ — Ed.  1 


CASE  PROBLEMS  ON 
BAILMENTS  AND  CARRIERS 


Prepared  by  H.  A.  Andruss 

Director,  Depurtmetit  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College, 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Directions:  After  reading  the  facts  in  each  case,  use  a  check  mark  (  \0  indicate 
your  answer.  Then,  in  the  space  provided  after  “Explanation,”  give  a  concise  legal  ex¬ 
planation  of  your  answer.  Do  not  write  in  the  score  space.  Note  to  teachers:  The  figure 
beside  the  score  space  in  each  instance  designates  the  number  of  ix)ints  of  credit  to  be  given 
for  an  acceptable  answer.  'ITiis  figure  neeil  not  appear  on  the  test  when  it  is  given  to 
students. 


II.  Wood  cnti-rcd  a  rcsiaurant  owned  by  aod  hun^  bis  overcoat  on  a  hcM)k  a  few  feet 

from  his  table.  When  hr  was  ready  to  leave,  the  overcoat  was  missing.  There  was  no 
provision  for  checking  coats,  and  the  menu  cards  as  well  as  placards  on  the  wall  reail,  “Not 
responsible  for  overcoats,  hats,  umbrellas,  etc."  W(mk1  sued  RiRRs  for  the  loss  of  his  overcoat. 

(a)  WfKid  alleges  that  as  an  innkcejicr  Rixks  is  rcs|ionsiblc  for  the  personal  property  of 
transient  fiucsts.  Is  this  true”  Yes  (  )  No  (V) 

Explanation:  Rik^s  furnishes  onl>  fcHKi  and  d(K-s  not  furnish  hHlKinx;  hence  he  is 
not  an  innkeejier 

(b)  Wood  alleges  that  Riggs  is  a  bailee  for  hire  (the  amount  he  panl  for  his  meal).  Is 

this  correct?  .  Yci  (  )  No  (V) 

I  Explanation:  Riggs  sells  meals,  and  the  safekeeping  of  baggage  is  not  included  in  the 

price  of  the  meals 

(c)  Can  WihkI  collect  from  Riggs?  Yes  (  )  No  (V) 

Explanation:  WimmI  assumes  the  risk  of  losing  his  hat  and  coat  when  he  takes  them 

olT,  in  face  of  the  warning  on  menus  and  placards 


Score 


(  )  I 

(  )  2 

(  )  > 

(  )  2 

(  )  I 

(  )  2 


2.  V'ail  sues  the  I’acibc  Railroail  Compans  for  the  value  of  a  shipment  of  fruit  trees  frozen  en 
route.  The  trees  were  delivered  to  the  railroad  company  on  Friday,  and  the  request  was 
made  to  send  them  the  same  day.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  Vail  waited  until  dark  at  the 
railroad  station  fourteen  miles  away  from  the  [loint  of  shipment.  TTie  trees  arrived  late 
Saturday  night  and  were  delivered  Monday  in  a  frozen  condition. 

(  )  J 

(  )  2 

(  )  I 

(  )  2 

(  )  I 

(  )  2 

(  )  I" 


(a)  Is  freezing  weather  considered  an  .\c  t  of  (>(mI  ?  Yes  (  )  No  ( V ) 

Explanation:  The  protection  of  gocnls  from  freezing  while  in  transit  can  Ik  controlled 
by  man;  hence  freezing  weather  is  not  an  ,\ct  of  (iinl 

(b)  Is  the  railroad  company  guilty  of  negligence’  Yes  (v')  No  (  ) 

Explanation:  Prompt  delivery  or  protection  from  freezing  wouhl  have  saved  the  trees 
from  iKing  killed  . 

(c)  t^n  V'ail  collect  from  the  railroail  company?  Yes  (V)  No  (  ) 

Explanation:  .Y  common  carrier  is  the  insurer  of  goiNis  projKrly  packed,  properly 
marked,  and  shipiKil  by  consignors  . 

Total  pftints 
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fT^lHEN  a  student  is  initiated  into  the  art  of  artistic  ty|Kwrit- 
ing,  artistically  arranged  letters  and  typewritten  pictures 
should  be  placed  before  him,  so  that  he  may  study  them 
and  comment  on  them  and  feel  a  desire  to  do  something  ot 
the  same  kind. 

Artistic  typewriting  begins  when  the  pupil  turns  in  the 
first  budget  of  work  on  Unit  1.  If  we  are  careful  about 
artistic  arrangement  in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  less 
trouble  will  be  encountered  when  the  student  arrives  at 
letter  writing,  the  most  important  phase  of  advanced  type¬ 
writing. 

A  simple  border  design  may  be  made  in  this  way:  Strike 
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I  heavy  line  of  the  underscore  and  under  it 
write  small  “o,”  with  the  apostrophe  over  it; 
then  make  another  complete  line  of  the  un¬ 
derscore.  Other  designs  may  be  taken  from 
simple  crochet  patterns,  first  working  them 
full  space  and  then  teaching  the  half  space 
by  the  use  of  the  variable  line  spacer. 

These  border  designs,  arranged  on  col¬ 
ored  paper,  make  attractive  folders  for  bud¬ 
get  work.  Designs  appeal  strongly  to  any¬ 
one  who  uses  a  typewriter,  and  they  are 
valuable  in  that  they  encourage  him  to  learn 
more  about  his  machine  and  to  bring  into 
use  characters  that  are  not  used  frequently. 

The  design  opposite  (p.  6,?0),  “The  Pea¬ 
cock,”  was  taken  from  a  cross-stitch  pattern, 
and  was  made  on  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
20  by  26  inches,  on  a  typewriter  with  a  24- 
inch  scale.  The  peacock  design  contains 
120  vertical  spaces  and  140  horizontal  spaces. 

A  month  or  two  ago,  we  promised  you 
some  smaller,  simpler  typing  designs  for 
artistic  typists  who  are  trying  their  wings. 


{Design  by  Margarets  Schniu  k) 


The  parrot  reproduced  here  was  made 
with  small  x,  half-spaced.  It  won  first  prize 
in  the  Artistic  class  in  a  recent  “Typey”  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  Underwexx!  Elliott 
Fisher  Company. 

Another  prize-winner  from  the  Typey  con¬ 
test  is  the  young  lady  with  the  umbrella. 
Because  of  her  construction,  we  call  her  Lit¬ 
tle  Hyphen  Annie.  Although  this  design 
looks  simple,  it  is  really  more  difficult  to  make 
than  the  parrot,  because  the  paper  has  to  be 
moved  in  the  machine  to  make  the  hyphens 
slant. 

We’re  Sorry 

We’re  sorry — The  Spool  ('otton  ('ompany 
has  asked  us  to  report  that  “Crtxhet  Book 
No.  2”  and  “Clark’s  Designs  for  ('rms  Stitch 
and  Crochet,”  mentioned  in  the  February 
article  as  useful  in  making  typewriting  de-  ^ 
signs,  arc  out  of  print  and  no  more  copies  are 
available.  Many  recent  requests  for  copies 
had  to  be  refused.  We  will  tell  you  about 
newer  books  of  this  kind  from  time  to  time. 
And  if  you  know  of  any  that  arc  csfxrcially 
useful,  please  write  to  the  editor  of  this 
department. 
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Margaret  M.  McGinn 
Bay  Path  Institute 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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ONDERING  AND  WANDERING 

with 

Louis  A.  Leslie 


Individuality  is  the  salt  of  common  life  .  .  .  Be  your¬ 
self  if  you  would  serve  others. — Henry  van  Dyke. 


“TEARNINCJ  students  is  a  prerequisite  to 

J— <  teaching  them.”  What  a  fine  sermon 
we  could  preach  on  that  text,  which  is  taken 
from  Bulletin  No.  28  of  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation — Examinations  and  their  Substitutes 
in  the  United  States.  It  gives  us  a  very  effect¬ 
ive  resutement  of  the  old  pedagogical  max¬ 
im:  “Teach  the  children,  not  the  subject.” 

•  •  As  so  FEW  PEOPLE  rcalizc,  the  typewriter 
and  the  Linotype  w’ere  developed  by  almost 
the  same  group  of  men  for  about  the  same 
reasons.  Philip  Tell  Dodge,  who  was  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company 
in  the  early  days,  was  subsequently  president 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  Any 
typewriting  teacher  will  be  interested  in  this 
extract  from  the  story  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
Linotype: 

One  story  has  to  do  with  the  papers  applying  for 
patents  on  the  typewriter.  The  first  typewriters  were 
equipped  only  with  capital  letters — a  Gothic  type 
with  only  one  letter  on  a  bar.  Mr.  Dodge  typed  the 
papers  and  sent  them  to  the  Patent  Office.  In  a  few 
days  they  were  returned  as  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
the  Patent  Office,  which  required  that  patents  must 
be  written,  so  he  had  to  copy  them  in  longhand. 
Closed-minded  bureaucrats,  slaves  to  custom,  have 
always  stood  in  the  way  of  progress.  Pioneering 
work  must  be  done  usually  by  private  adventurers 
who  dare  take  risks. 

This  brings  to  mind  that  although  the 
Emperor  Franz  Josef  of  Austria  began  his 
reign  thirty  years  before  the  invention  of  the 
typewriter,  no  typewritten  document  was  ever 
placed  before  him  until  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  invention  of  the  typewriter. 
Finally,  after  he  had  been  on  the  throne  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  his  aging  eyes  began 


to  find  it  difficult  to  cope  with  the  great 
amount  of  routine  work  that  he  always  in¬ 
sisted  on  doing. 

With  fear  and  trembling  the  officers  of 
the  Court  had  a  typewriter  constructed  to 
print  very  large  letters,  and  one  day,  when 
His  Majesty  was  in  unusually  gcxxl  humor, 
they  offered  him  a  typewritten  document. 
Finding  that  he  could  read  the  large  print 
much  better  than  even  the  plainest  hand¬ 
writing,  the  Emperor  heartily  indorsed  the 
change,  and  from  that  time  the  typewriter 
had  its  place  at  the  Imperial  Court. 

And  both  those  stories  remind  us  that, 
unless  French  law  has  been  changed  within 
the  last  few  years,  a  typewritten  will  is  not 
valid  in  France. 

•  •  We  wonder  ip  the  Patent  Office  official 
who  returned  Mr.  Dodge’s  typewritten  ap¬ 
plication  because  it  didn’t  comply  with  the 
rules  that  the  application  must  be  “written” 
might  have  been  the  one  about  whom  they 
tell  the  story  that  he  resigned  from  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Office  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  be¬ 
cause  “there  surely  couldn’t  be  much  left  to 
invent  and  he  wanted  to  get  out  and  find  a 
job  before  the  Patent  Office  should  have  to 
close  because  of  lack  of  applications  for  pat- 
ents. 

•  •  And  that  man's  son  must  be  the  boy 
who  doesn’t  take  shorthand  and  typewriting 
“because  that’s  a  girl’s  job.”  Such  people 
always  “come  to”  eventually,  but  very  often 
it  is  too  late,  and  the  callous  comment  of  an 
unfeeling  world  is,  as  a  rule,  “It  serves  them 
right;  they  should  have  known  better.” 
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But  how  will  they  know  if  they  aren’t 
told?  And  who  is  in  a  better  position  than 
the  commercial  teacher  to  explain  to  the 
young  man  the  advantages  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  as  the  “open  door  to  opportu¬ 
nity”  in  the  business  office? 

*  *  Which  brings  me  rather  naturally  to  a 
sentence  in  Dr.  Odell’s  article,  printed  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  He  says,  “Some  teach¬ 
ers  think,  however,  that  the  Manual-method 
student  is  permanendy  handicapped  for  do¬ 
ing  really  effective  transcription  simply  as  the 
result  of  the  method  of  learning  he  uses." 

Readers  of  the  Business  Education  World 
need  not  be  told  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
the  so-called  Manual  method  of  teaching 
shorthand.  Nevertheless,  I  should  never 
think  of  claiming  that  the  “Manual-method 
student  is  permanently  handicap^ied  for  do¬ 
ing  really  effective  transcription.” 

In  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  seen  too 
many  teachers  doing  outstanding  transcrip¬ 
tion  work  with  Manual-method  students  to 
believe  that  any  student  ever  suffered  any 
transcription  handicap  as  a  result  of  having 
been  fn-operly  taught  by  the  Manual  method. 
Certainly,  such  writers  as  Dupraw,  Swem, 
and  Schneider  were  never  “permanently  han¬ 
dicapped  for  doing  really  effective  transcrip¬ 
tion”  because  they  were  taught  by  the  Manual 
method  I 

If  these  Instances  are  objected  to  as  being 


altogether  unusual  and  outside  the  ordinary 
range  of  classroom  work,  I  could  cite  hun¬ 
dreds  of  instances  of  Manual-method  students 
whose  transcribing  speed  ranges  from  30  to 
70  words  a  minute.  Evidently  the  Manual 
method  was  no  permanent  handicap  for  them. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  those 
teachers  who  Dr.  Odell  has  in  mind  may  have 
had  students  whose  difficulties  in  transcrip¬ 
tion  were  really  traceable  either  to  an  im¬ 
proper  application  of  the  Manual  method 
(which  requires  an  unusually  skillful  teacher 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained)  or  to 
the  improper  teaching,  or  no  teaching  at 
all,  of  transcription. 

•  •  A  RECENT  issue  of  The  New  Yorlf^er  re¬ 
counted  the  touching  tale  of  the  mother  who 
complained  to  her  little  boy  that  “You  can 
read  only  one  book  and  Edgar  can  read 
two.”  “Oh,  Edgar!"  the  small  boy  ex¬ 
claimed,  his  tone  implying  that  he  was  sick 
and  tired  of  Edgar.  Then,  modulating  to 
gentle  reproof,  he  added,  “Anyway,  you 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  can  read  one 
book.” 

How  often  you  have  had  a  pupil  of  whom 
you  could  say  truthfully  that  although  the 
rest  of  the  class  might  be  doing  100  words 
a  minute  you  were  thankful  that  ferry  could 
do  60!  This  is  a  fine  lesson  in  child  psy¬ 
chology,  if  you  will  follow  the  implications 
of  the  story. 


(Cst-ukt  by  Leroy  CrooMe,  heart,  iutnouj 


(tonrtesy  L.  C.  Smith  tr  Corona  Typewritert,  foe.) 
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NEW  LIST  OF  MOTION  PICTURES 

FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Compiled  by  Lawrence  Van  Horn  ( Continued ) 


University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  University  Ex¬ 
tension  Division.  .Available  through  rental. 
For  complete  details  see  their  catalogue,  “An¬ 
nouncement  of  Visual  Aids,  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures.” 

16  MM.  Silent  Motion  Pictures 

TTiere  are  a  great  number  of  16  mm.  films 
available  for  use  in  commercial  geography 
classes,  covering  the  following  main  divisions: 
Africa,  Asia,  Canada,  Europe,  Polar  Regions, 
South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  the 
United  States,  and  others  of  a  general  nature. 

There  are  many  films  of  the  16  mm.  silent 
type  available  for  use  in  junior  business  train¬ 
ing  subjects.  A  few  of  the  most  important 
ones  arc  listed  below. 

Ocean  Liners.  1  reel.  Fee,  $1.50.  The  building  and 
launching  of  an  ocean  liner;  balancing  its  cargo; 
stocking  it  with  supplies  for  passengers  and  crew; 
inspection;  the  way  the  ship  is  navigated;  life 
aboard. 

The  Panama  Canal.  1  reel.  Fee,  $1.50.  Scenes  and 
animations  locate  the  Panama  Canal  and  picture 
the  gigantic  task  involved  in  the  sanitation  of  the 
region  and  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

The  Air  Fleet.  1  reel.  Fee,  50  cents  plus  transpor¬ 
tation.  Airship  transportation,  airships  in  forma¬ 
tion,  ufe  landings,  unusual  feats  by  non-rigid 
airships. 

Bool(t.  1  reel.  Fee,  50  cents  plus  transportation. 
Pictures  the  preftaration  of  books  from  manu¬ 
script  to  published  book;  type  setting,  proof  read¬ 
ing,  prinang,  assembling,  binding. 

How  a  Lead  Pencil  Is  Made.  1  reel.  Fee,  50  cents 
plus  transportation.  Scenes  from  the  factory  of 
a  large  pencil  manufacturer,  showing  in  detail  the 
processes  involved  in  preparing  petKils  for  the 
market. 

The  Inside  Story  of  Your  Telephone.  2  reels.  Fee, 
50  cenu  plus  uansportation.  From  the  earth’s 
storehouse  for  the  service  of  a  nation  came  the 
raw  materials  that  go  into  your  telephone. 

I  See  You  Calling  Me.  1  reel.  Fee,  50  cents  plus 
transportation.  Pictures  some  of  the  apparatus  and 
the  workings  of  television.  Non-tcchnical  in  pre¬ 
sentation. 

The  King  of  the  Rails.  1  reel.  Fee,  50  cents  plus 
transportation.  Illustrates  the  development  of 


land  transportation  from  the  most  primitive  meth¬ 
ods  to  modern  railroad  electrification.  The  great 
electric  locomotives  built  for  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  St.  Paul,  and  Pacific  Railroad  are  shown 
under  construction  and  in  operation. 

A  Money-Mahing  Industry.  1  reel.  Fee,  50  cents, 
plus  transportation.  An  industrial  type  of  61m 
showing  how  Canada  mints  its  coinage. 

\ow  You're  Talking.  1  reel.  Fee,  50  cents  plus 
transportation.  Proper  care  of  the  telephone  in 
home  and  ofhee  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency  of 
operation.  Told  in  cartoon  form,  by  animation 
of  the  telephone. 

The  Queen  of  the  Wares.  1  reel.  Fee,  50  cents  plus 
trans(x>rtation.  Tells  the  story  of  American  navi¬ 
gation  from  the  floating  logs  and  cruise  rafts  of 
primitive  savages  to  the  massive,  electrically  pro¬ 
pelled  battleship  of  today. 

The  Service  of  Preparedness.  1  reel.  Fee,  50  cents 
plus  transportation.  How  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  meets  emergency  situations  and  keeps  its 
service  available  in  times  of  disaster. 

The  Story  of  Power.  3  reels.  Fee,  50  cents  each 
plus  transiMirtation.  Reel  1:  Early  development 
of  steam  engine,  street  scenes  in  I.ondon,  Stephen¬ 
son's  locomotive,  etc.  Reel  2:  Niagara  Falls  power 
plant  and  dam  on  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  etc.  Reel  3:  Flection  of  power  plant  for 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston. 
Styled  Stationery.  2  reels.  Fee,  50  cents  each  plus 
transportation.  This  picture  traces  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  stationery  from  the  raw  materials  through 
all  processes,  including  the  preparations  for  mar¬ 
keting. 

That  Little  Big  Fellow.  1  reel.  Fee,  50  cents  plus 
transportation.  A  little  sprite  is  Mr.  Telephone 
Current.  An  artist  draws  him  for  a  newspaper 
sketch,  but  he  steps  out  of  the  picture  and  into, 
the  telephone  system,  which  he  travels  from  end 
to  end. 

Voices  Across  the  Sea.  1  reel.  Fee,  50  cents  plus 
transportation.  A  7,000-mile  trip  by  telephone, 
showing  how  a  call  travels  from  San  Francisco 
to  Plymouth,  England,  and  return,  using  tele¬ 
phone  lines  and  radio. 

What  Country,  Please?  1  reel.  Fee,  50  cents  plus 
transporution.  A  ten-minute  tfip  to  foreign 
shores.  The  film  includes  scenic  views  and 
glimpses  of  national  sports  as  the  telephone  opens 
communication  to  various  points  in  Europe,  South 
America,  and  Australia. 

The  Wizardry  of  Wireless.  2  reels.  Fee,  50  cenu 
plus  transportation.  The  history  of  signal  commu¬ 
nication — the  beacon  fire,  smoke  signal,  helio¬ 
graph,  semaphore,  electric  telegraph,  and  telephone. 
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The  World  of  Paper,  i  reel*.  Fee,  50  cent*  plu* 
transportation.  Concerns  the  arts  of  writing, 
printing,  and  paper  making;  shows  primitive  races 
cutting  records  on  stone,  Egyptians  preparing  pa* 
pyrus,  and  Ch'mese  making  the  first  paper  used  b> 
man.  Culminates  in  the  largest  paper  mill,  with 
its  elaborate  machinery  and  immense  production. 
Communication.  I  reel.  Fee,  $1-50.  Shows  the 
methods  by  which  electricity  is  used  as  a  means 
of  communication:  the  electric  bell,  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  wire  telephony.  Non-technical. 

16  MM.  Sound-on-Film  Motion  Pictukes 

The  Development  of  Transportation.  I  reel.  Fee, 
$2.50.  Presents  transportation  developments 
within  the  United  States  during  the  past  150 
years. 

16  MM.  Silent  Motion  Pictures 

Railroad  Safety.  I  reel.  Fee,  $1.50.  Outlines  fac¬ 
tors  essential  to  safety  in  modern  railroad  trans¬ 
portation. 

Safety  at  Sea.  1  reel.  Fee,  $1.50.  Depicts  ufeguards 
to  navigation,  lighthouses,  etc.  Pictures  thrilling 
rcKues  from  a  sinking  ship. 

Transportation.  1  reel.  Fee,  $1.50.  A  brief  histor¬ 
ical  sketch  of  the  various  methods  of  transporta¬ 
tion  from  the  horsecar  to  the  airplane. 

United  States  Department  op  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Extension  Service,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Division  of  Motion  Pictures.  Most  of  these 
films  pertain  to  agriculture,  but  many  of 
them  can  be  used  in  commercial  geography 
classes.  For  schools  having  courses  in  market¬ 
ing,  the  following  films  may  prove  of  value. 
The  films  of  this  department  are  available  to 
schools  on  a  loan  basis,  but  the  supply  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Copies  of  the 
35  mm.  films  may  be  purchased  for  $17.50  a 
reel,  and  the  16  mm.  for  $4.50  a  reel.  No 
attempt  is  made  here  to  list  the  films  that 
can  be  used  in  commercial  courses. 

35  MM.  Silent  Films 

Cotton.  1  reels,  1,778  feet.  Methods  followed  by 
the  cooperative  cotton-marketing  associations  of 
the  South,  showing  the  progress  of  the  grower's 
bale  from  the  gin  to  the  mill,  or  to  the  seaboard 
for  export  shipment. 

Wool  Marketing  and  Manufacture.  3  reels,  2,646 
feet.  The  handling  of  wool  from  the  fleece  to 
the  finished  fabric.  Covers  the  whole  proceu  of 
manufacture. 

Farm  Women's  Market.  I  reel,  844  feet.  Shows 
how  a  large  farm  women's  market  is  managed 
to  the  advantage  of  both  producer  and  consumer. 

6)6 


Suggested  for  classes  in  lunior  business  trainiog.  I 
Wheels  of  Progress,  1  reel,  907  feet.  A  pictorial  tak  I 
of  transportation  in  America  from  the  day  of  the  1 
bicycle  to  modern  methods  of  transportation.  How  I 
the  gasoline  engine  revolutionized  America's  trans¬ 
portation  and  how  the  motor  car  and  the  truck  are 
contributing  to  progress  and  prosperity  in  the 
United  States. 

Commercial  Geography  | 

More  films  arc  available  on  commercial  I 
geograf^y  than  on  any  other  commercial  i 
sul^ect.  It  is  not  possible  to  list  them  all  here.  | 
Here  is  a  list  of  some  companies  that  have  a  | 
great  variety  of  these  films.  1 

Canadian  Government  Motion  Picture 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Both  16  mm.  and 
35  mm.  films.  For  complete  details  see  their 
catalogue  of  motion  pictures. 

Institutional  Cinema  Service,  Inc.,  130 
West  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Available  through  rental. 

Castle  Films,  R.  C.  A.  Building,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  New  York  City;  Chicago;  and 
San  Francisco.  Free  loan  16  mm.  silent  films. 

Burton  Holmes,  Inc.,  7510  North  Ashland 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Available  through 
free  loan,  rental,  or  purchase.  16  mm.  silent 
and  16  mm.  sound-on-film. 

Dynamic  Pictures,  729  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Prints  obtainable  on  safety 
film  of  both  standard  35  mm.  and  16  mm. 
Free  loan  except  express  charges. 

Motion  Picture  Bureau,  National  Coun¬ 
cil  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
and  Portland,  Oregon.  Rental  and  free  loan. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, 
New  York.  All  16  mm.  safety  stock  for  sale 
only. 

Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc.,  330  West 
42d  Street,  New  York  City.  16  mm.  silent 
films.  For  purchase  or  rental. 

[The  third  installment  of  this  list  of  films 
will  appear  in  May.  Comments  on  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  this  list  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Address  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Horn  in  care  of 
this  magazine. — Ed.] 

*  A  FUNDAMENTAL  RULE  of  salesmanship  for 
everybody:  Restate  clearly  and  vigorously  in  your 
own  words  the  gist  of  each  argument  your 
prospect  advances,  as  soon  as  he  advances  it. 
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OUR  PROFESSIONAL  READING 

Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D. 


Ijft  Dr.  Graham's  authoritative  reviews  guide 
your  professional  reading.  She  is  constantly  on 
the  lool(out  for  new  bool(s,  articles  and  tests 


vcrsity),  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
1935,  in  pp.,  $1.50. 


.\pPRAi$AL  OF  Experimental  High  School 
Practices,  by  J.  Wayne  Wrightstonc,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  1936, 
194  pp.,  $2.25. 

This  it  the  report  of  a  two-year  study  made 
aader  a  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board, 
b  represenu,  therefore,  careful  investigation  and 
itady  rather  than  superficial  opinion. 

Significant  changes  in  the  secondary  Khoolt  of 
the  United  States  since  their  beginnings  in  1635 
ire  oudined  in  Chapter  I.  The  teacher  who  is  look- 
iag  for  clear,  yet  condensed,  statements  about  vari¬ 
ous  plans  of  instruction — Winnetica,  Dalton,  Inte¬ 
grated-Activity,  Project,  etc. — will  find  them  here. 
He  will  find,  also,  explarutions  of  the  beliefs  under¬ 
lying  various  practices. 

The  teacher  of  business  subjects  will  not  find 
lay  definite  report  of  classes  in  his  field,  but  he 
will  find  social  studies  representing  one  phase  of  his 
work;  and  Latin,  the  other. 

Latin  has  been  selected  by  the  reviewer  as  the 
nibject  most  nearly  resembling  shorthand  among 
the  classes  studied.  The  newer  teaching  methods  in 
Latin,  which  stress  reading  as  a  major  aim  of  in- 
Rruction,  allow  pupils  to  achieve  better  scores  in 
reading  than  do  methods  in  which  grammar  is 
stressed.  The  vocabulary  achievements  of  the  old 
sad  new  types  of  teaching  are  not  markedly  differ- 
cat.  In  grammar,  however,  the  conventional  schools 
diow  superiority  in  pupil  achievement  These  con- 
dusions  are  interesting  in  the  light  o(  similar  re¬ 
mits  obtained  by  Dr.  Davis  in  his  investigation  of 
diorthand  methodology.*  Apparently,  "new’'  meth¬ 
ods  produce  better  readers  (transcribers);  “old” 
aiethods  produce  masters  of  principles. 

Any  teacher  who  wishes  a  conciK  account  of  new 
practices  in  secondary  education  and  an  appraisal 
of  them  will  put  this  book  on  the  list  of  those  that 
must  be  read. 


When  you  make  a  s|)ccch  before  a  student  group 
or  teacher  convention,  do  you  feel  as  though  the 
members  of  your  audience  were  saying  inwardly: 
“Ho  hum  I”  “Why  bring  that  up?”  “For  instance!” 
“So  what?”  According  to  this  author,  every  s))eaker 
must  meet  these  four  stages  of  audience  reaction. 
How  can  they  be  met? 

Mr.  Burden  gives  clever  and  lively  instances  of 
the  meeting  of  these  reactions.  In  fact,  the  entire 
book  is  based  upon  listeners’  reactions.  Each  of  the 
chapter  headings  begins  with  the  word  "listeners'  “; 
for  example,  “Listeners'  Laws  for  Speech  Organiza¬ 
tion.” 

This  is  an  entertaining  book  full  of  advice  for 
speakers.  The  term  “speakers”  today  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  large  group,  both  teachers  and  pupils.  If 
the  suggestions  made  here  were  followed,  much 
needleu  boredom  and  irritation  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  would  disappear. 


Growth  and  Development;  The  Basis  for 
Educational  Programs,  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  New  York,  1936,  292 


Among  these  forty-eight  papers  read  at  the  1936 
meeting  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association  are 
several  articles  of  interest  to  teachers  in  secondary 
schools. 

A  few  of  the  chapters  of  especial  interest  are: 
Fearing's  defense  of  unadjustment;  Krklgman's  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  role  of  the  adult  in  guiding  person¬ 
ality  development;  Liss's  treatise  on  emotiorul  de¬ 
velopment;  Symonds’  listing  of  the  problems  and 
interests  of  older  adolescents;  and  Brooks’s  report  on 
intellectual  development  from  the  age  of  15  to  22. 

Washburne's  paper  on  the  mental  development 
of  adoleKents  sets  forth  the  beliefs  underlying  a 
“progressive”  program  of  education. 


Public  Speakino— As  Listeners  Like  It! 

by  Richard  C.  Borden  (New  York  Uni- 


American  Life  and  the  School  Curricu¬ 
lum,  by  Harold  Rugg,  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  1936,  471  pp.,  $2.15. 


‘Reviewed  in  the  Busineu  Education  World, 
February,  1937. 
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The  subtitle  of  this  book  is  “Next  Steps  Toward 
Schools  of  Living.”  On  one  page.  Dr.  Rugg  presents 
his  point  of  view.  He  mentions  three  curves  of  so- 
cial  trends;  economic  productivity,  social  invention, 
and  popular  consent.  The  movements  of  these 
curves,  together  with  others  such  as  "growth  of 
population,”  give  warnings,  of  impending  social 
change  that  impel  "men  of  intelligence”  to  "revise 
their  systems  of  thought  and  design  new  courses  of 
democratic  action.” 

Dr.  Rugg  believes  that  "only  by  grasping  clearly 
the  facts  of  and  the  reasons  for  our  fathers'  spectacu¬ 
lar  success  in  building  a  magnificent  production  sys¬ 
tem  and  their  corresponding  failure  to  set  up  a  hu¬ 
mane  and  ef&cient  method  of  distribution  can  edu¬ 
cators  possibly  develop  a  generation  of  Americans 
that  will  pull  our  democratic  culture  through  the 
social  crisis  of  the  Great  Transition.” 

Dr.  Rugg  starts  by  asking  us  to  visit  a  school  in 
the  Philippines  and  others  like  it  in  various  parts  of 
our  country.  He  describes  the  formal  recitation  type 
of  procedure.  He  then  points  out  that  these  pro¬ 
cedures  do  not  fit  the  young  people  for  the  prob¬ 
lem  solving  necessary  today  and  for  the  self-expres¬ 
sion  desirable  in  our  more  or  less  regimented  lives. 

Real  democracy  cannot  be  attained  unless  citizens 
understand  their  problems  and  “approve  intelligently 
the  acts  of  their  representatives  in  government." 
“In  a  truly  democratic  society,  government  is  edu- 


Just  Published  Textbook  Edition 
STANDARD  HANDBOOK 
FOR  SECRETARIES 

By  LOIS  HUTCHINSON 

Available  for  quantity  tale  to  tchoolt  only,  ^2.80 

A  real  desk  companion,  not  only  producing 
facts  when  the  secretary  needs  them,  but  also 
especially  arranged  to  give  the  information  in  an 
explanatory,  usable  form.  Of  unlimited  usefulness, 
giving  all  the  most  frequently  needed  rules,  forms, 
and  standards  in  many  subjects— also  covering 
English  and  grammar  in  a  usable  way,  and 
emphasizing  banking,  securities  praaice,  and  other 
specialized  subjects  of  importance  to  the  private 
secretary  in  the  business  world. 

Write  for  further  informmtion 


cation,  and  education  on  the  social  side  is  tb  i| 
practice  of  government,”  says  Dr.  Rugg.  i| 

All  through  the  book,  education  U  linked  wih 
social  change.  Every  chapter  is  carefully  linked  wih  <: 
the  preceding  one  and  to  the  book  as  a  whole.  » 
Dr.  Rugg  calls  this  book  a  prologue  to  the  grea  ; 
drama  of  American  life  and  education.  He  prescaa  !' 
the  cast:  American  industrial  society,  democratic  got  ’ 
ernment,  and  a  democratic  educational  structure.  Ht  • 
closes  the  book  with  a  section  addressed  to  curries- 
lum  makers,  telling  them  that  they  can  expedite  the 
process  of  reconstruction  by  building  their  materiais  : 
from  the  problems  and  issues  and  changing  treads  ^ 
of  our  social  order.  ji 

This  book  'is  exceptional  because  it  leaves  with  1 
the  reader  a  vivid  impression  of  the  strategic  plau  i 
held  by  the  school  in  American  life.  It  helps  tbc  j 
teacher-reader  to  see  the  whole  picture  of  eduatioa 
as  part  of  the  social  scene  and  to  realize  the  heavy 
responsibilities  involved  in  teaching. 
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Curriculum  Journal,  Society  for  Curricu-  j;  c 
lum  Study,  Ohio  State  University,  Colutn-  |  (■ 

bus,  Ohio,  Vol.  7:  No.  8,  December,  1936,  |  1 

37  pp.,  50  cents,  I 


We  are  accused  of  making  courses  of  study  by  { 
the  scissors-and-paste  method — taking  bits  here  and  I  „ 

there  from  courses  of  stuily  prepared  by  other  teach-  I 
ers.  We  do  not  wish  to  do  this  wholesale  copying;  ; 

but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  like  p  ^ 

the  student  who  assured  the  professor  that  his  work  |  ^ 

was  original  because  he  had  read  nothing  whatso¬ 
ever  on  the  subject.  j  . 

Be  that  as  it  may,  published  courses  of  study  I  * 
arc  a  helpful  background  for  our  own  original  < 
coursc-of-study  building.  In  this  issue  of  the  Curricu-  | 
lum  Journal,  the  outstanding  1936  courses  of  study  | 
are  listed.  Ten  standards  for  good  courses  of  study  L 
and  ten  reasons  for  excluding  poor  ones  from  th'u  I  ol 
list  are  given.  Ij 

Oiurscs  of  study  in  commercial  subjects  for  junior  |  v( 
high  schools  issued  by  the  school  administrators  of  i  is 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  the  state  of  Florida  are  listed.  '  h 
Four  courses  on  the  senior  level  are  mentioned:  j  c 
state  of  Florida;  Ithaca.  New  York;  and  state  of  |  li 
Pennsylvania  (two  courses).  f  i 

Textbooks  for  various  school  subjects  are  also  in-  f 
eluded  in  this  issue.  Sixteen  listings  arc  made  under  j’  ^ 
the  heading,  "Business  Education.”  ^ 

1  ! 


Minimum  Essentials  of  Statistics,  by  Den¬ 
nis  H.  (Ixx>kc  (George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers),  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1936,  271  pp.,  $2.75. 


McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO„  Inc. 

330  W.  42  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Teachers  are  sometimes  required  to  treat  test  re-  jj 
suits  statistically — to  find  medians,  standard  devia-  li 
tions,  measures  of  correlation,  etc.  They  wish  to  find  | 
a  book  from  which  they  can  learn  how  to  make  the  ij 
necessary  calculations  and  to  interpret  the  results.  | 
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book  u  recommended  to  teachers  who  are 
Kirching  for  the  minimum  essentials  of  statistics 
(liber  than  the  more  detailed  treatment  usually  given 
n  textbooks  on  educational  statistics. 

In  this  book,  each  measure  is  explained,  examples 
are  given,  methods  of  calculation  are  shown,  and 
problems  are  stated.  The  answers  to  questions  and 
probiems  are  given  in  an  appendix.  \  paragraph  set- 
nng  forth  the  circumstances  under  which  the  meas- 
ore  should  be  used  and  its  significance  is  included 
IB  each  section. 

The  bibliography  is  unique.  Not  only  the  names  of 
books  are  given,  but  also  charts  showing  page  ref¬ 
erences  in  each  book  for  each  topic.  For  example, 
i  the  teacher-reader  wishes  to  delve  more  deeply 
into  the  subject  of  prognosis,  he  may  read  any  or 
ill  of  eighteen  books  on  statistics  by  using  the  exact 
page  references  provided  by  Professor  Cooke. 

Your  Work  Abilities,  How  to  Express  and 
Apply  Them  Through  Man-Power  Specifi¬ 
cations,  by  A.  W.  Rahn  (Western  Electric 
Company),  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
1936,  134  pp.,  $1.75. 

Here  are  definite  instructions  for  the  applicant  for 
a  job.  He  is  told  to  be  specific  in  telling  what  he 
can  do  (not  what  he  has  done).  Copies  of  actual 
"man-power  specifications”  are  given. 

This  book  is  recommended  because  of  its  emphasis 
upon  specific,  definite  accomplishment.  The  writing 
of  these  specifications  would  be  a  salutary  experience 
for  every  worker  or  would-be  worker. 

Selling  Your  Ability,  by  T.  S.  Knowlson, 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  1933, 
297  pp.,  $3. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  book  covering  all  phases 
of  job  hunting. 

First  of  all,  the  reader  is  asked  to  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  his  characteristics  and  abilities.  Next,  he 
is  given,  in  nine  chapters,  practical  advice  on  selling 
himself  at  the  highest  price.  Then,  he  finds  four 
chapters  concerned  with  “understanding  the  mar¬ 
ket."  In  Part  IV,  he  learns  about  personnel  man¬ 
agement  and  employment  tests.  Finally,  he  receives 
good  advice  in  the  epilogue,  "Your  Place  in  the 
World.” 

A  chapter  covering  material  usually  omitted  from 
similar  b<M>ks  is  entitled,  “Selling  Your  Ability  to  the 
Civil  Service  of  Your  State." 

Psychology  of  Adolescence,  by  Luclla  Cole, 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc.,  New  York,  1936, 
503  pp.,  $3. 

The  better  we  understand  these  complex  beings 
with  whom  we  spend  a  large  portion  of  our  time, 
the  more  successful  we  shall  be  as  teachers. 

This  book  on  the  psychology  of  adolescence  does 


nut  deal  with  hyputhcscs  so  much  as  with  everyday 
cases.  Case  studies  are  used  freely.  Practical  and 
definite  suggestions  are  made. 

The  book  has  five  parts:  Introduction  (deals  with 
changes  in  the  high  school  population);  Normal 
Adolescence;  Types  of  AdoleKcnts;  The  Adolescent's 
Environment;  and  Conclusion. 

These  titles  of  the  parts  do  not  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  chapters.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Part  II  deals  with  the  normal  adolescent,  the 
delinquent  adolescent,  the  emotional  deviate,  the  in¬ 
tellectual  deviate,  and  the  vocational  misfit. 

ITiere  is  a  great  deal  in  this  b<K)k  of  help  to  the 
teacher.  It  is  well  written,  making  exceptionally 
good  reading  matter. 

Vocational  (jUidance  Digest,  published  ten 
times  a  year  by  the  Stanford  University 
Press,  Stanford  University,  California, 
$2.50. 

A  digest  of  guidance  material  found  in  current 
(K-riodicals  and  in  unbound  form.  I'he  digests  arc 
concise  and  arranged  according  to  subjects. 

Wright,  J.  C.,  “Home-Room  Programs  for 
Four-Year  High  Schtxds,”  Extra-Curricular 
J’ublishing  Company,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  1935, 
233  pp.,  $1.85. 

('.ontains  countless  suggestions  for  group  guidance 
and  valuable  project  materials  for  the  counselor. 


SUMMER  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Fit  yourself  for  advancement  by 
attending  Woodbury  Summer  Session. 
Take  training  under  teachers  who 
have  won  the  highest  laurels  of  any 
faculty  in  America.  All  commercial 
subjects;  also  Commercial  Art,  Cos¬ 
tume  Design  and  Interior  Decoration. 
Delightful  summer  climate.  Classes 
in  our  magnificent  new  building  just 
opened.  Sight-seeing  trips  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities. 

Six  Weeks-  July  6  to  August  13 

Sfnd  for  Summer  School  bulletin,  giving 
full  information 

WOODBURY  COLLEGE 

1029  Wilshire  Blvd.,  I.os  Angeles,  Calif. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

Special  courses  in  commercial  teacher  training  and  content 
subjects  will  be  offered  this  summer  at  the  following  schools, 
according  to  announcements  sent  us  recently.  Additional  listings 
will  be  given  in  the  May  issue 


ALABAMA 

Ai.abama  CoLi.iGE,  Montcvallo.  Two  terms:  June 
10  to  July  21;  July  22  to  August  25.  Dr.  T.  H. 
Napier,  Director;  Lelah  Brownfield,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment. 

UviVEBiiTY  OF  Alabama,  University.  Two  terms: 
June  7  to  July  16;  July  17  to  August  20.  Dr. 
John  R.  McLure,  Director. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  TEArHERS  College,  Flagsufl.  Two 
terms:  June  7  to  July  9;  July  12  to  August  13. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Tormey,  Director;  Dr.  Arden  B.  Olsen, 
Head  of  Department. 

ARKANSAS 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  Arkadelphia. 
Two  five-week  terms,  beginning  June  4  and  July 
11.  J.  P.  Womack,  President;  Lucille  Taylor, 
Head  of  Department. 

CALIFORNIA 

Armstrong  College,  Berkeley.  June  28  to  August 
6.  J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Director. 

Southwestern  University,  Los  Angeles.  June  15 
to  September  5.  E.  M.  Rucker,  Director. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  June  28  to 
August  6.  Raymond  G.  Ciettell,  Director. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  June  26 
to  August  6.  J.  Harold  Williams,  Director;  How¬ 
ard  S.  Noble,  Dean  of  College  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  Head  of  Department. 

University  of  5>outhern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Two  terms:  June  18  to  July  20;  July  31  to  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  Dr.  lister  ft.  Rogers,  Director;  Dean 
Reid  L.  McClung,  Head  of  Department. 

Woodbury  College,  I.os  Angeles.  July  6  to  .Aug¬ 
ust  13.  R.  H.  Whitten,  Director. 

COLORAIX) 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins. 
Two  terms:  June  19  to  July  9;  July  10  to  July 
30.  Dr.  George  T.  Avery,  Director;  J.  B.  Ting¬ 
ling,  Head  of  Department. 

Colorado  State  'i  eachers  College,  Greeley.  Two 
terms:  June  18  to  July  2;  July  3  to  August  M. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Frasier,  President;  Dr.  A.  O.  Colvin, 
Head  of  Department. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  Two  terms; 


June  21  to  July  23;  July  26  to  August  27.  Mik 
G.  Dcrham,  Dean  of  Summer  Quarter;  Elmon 
Petersen,  Dean,  School  of  Business. 

University  of  Denver,  School  of  Commerce,  Ac¬ 
counts,  AND  Finance,  Denver.  Two  terms:  June 
H  to  July  16;  July  19  to  August  20.  Ernest  A. 
Zelliot,  Director  and  Head  of  Department. 
Western  State  Teachers  College,  Gunnisoa. 
Two  terms:  June  21  to  July  21;  July  21  to  August 
21,  C.  C.  Casey,  Director;  P.  E.  Leavenworth. 
Head  of  Department. 

CONNECTICUT 

Morse  College,  Hartford.  July  6  to  August  13. 
W.  E.  Morse,  Director;  Orton  E.  Beach,  Head  of 
De()artment. 

Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  Yale  Unf 
VER8ITY,  New  Haven.  July  1  to  August  II. 
Franklin  E.  Pierce,  Director;  Frank  H.  Ash,  Head 
of  Department. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Caiholic  University  of  Aeierica,  Washington. 
June  25  to  August  7.  Dr.  Roy  J.  Deferraii,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Joseph  Kochka,  Head  of  Department. 
Washington  School  for  Secretaries,  Washington. 
July  6  to  August  18.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Beaver,  Head  of  Department. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Milledgeviile. 
June  16  to  August  27.  Dean  Hoy  Taylor,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Dr.  E.  G.  Cornelius,  Head  of  Department. 
Hatton  Business  College,  Atlanta.  June  21  to 
August  20.  S.  P.  Hatton,  Director  and  Head  of 
l>cpartmcnt. 

ILLINOIS 

GREt.G  College,  Chicago.  July  6  to  August  13 
Henry  J.  Holm,  Principal;  W.  W.  Lewis,  Heat! 
of  Department. 

Nortfiwestern  University,  Evanston.  June  21  to 
August  13.  Ernest  H.  Hahne,  Director;  William 
G.  Brink.  Head  of  Department. 

Southern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Car- 
bondale.  June  7  to  July  30.  Roscoe  Pulliam- 
President;  T.  L.  Bryant,  Head  of  Department. 
The  University  of  Chicago,  Schooi.  of  Businfh- 
('hicago.  July  6  to  August  13.  Mrs.  Helen  G. 
Adams.  Assistant  Director. 
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WuTEON  Illinois  State  Teachees  College,  Ma- 
oimb.  Two  terms:  |unc  7  to  July  16;  July  16  tu 
August  20.  Dr.  W.  P.  Morgan,  Director;  Dr. 
Clyde  Beighey,  Head  of  Department. 

INDIANA 

|*u.  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie.  Two 
terms:  June  14  to  July  16;  July  19  to  August  20. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Pittenger,  President;  M.  E.  Studebaker, 
Head  of  Department. 

Bvtler  University,  Indianapolis.  June  15  tu  Aug¬ 
ust  6.  George  K.  Leonard,  Director;  Dr.  Earl  R. 
Beckner,  Head  of  Department. 

CiNTRAL  Normal  College,  Danville.  Three  terms: 
May  3  to  June  10;  June  14  to  July  16;  July  19 
to  August  20.  Carl  G.  Griffey,  President,  Mrs. 
Bbnche  M.  Wean,  Head  of  Department. 

Imhana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 
Two  terms;  June  14  to  July  16;  July  19  to  Aug¬ 
ust  20.  Shepherd  Young,  Director  and  Head  of 
Department. 

Imomna  University,  Bloomington.  June  16  to  Aug¬ 
ust  11.  Henry  L.  Smith,  Dean,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

IOWA 

Drake  University,  Drs  Moines.  June  8  to  August 
6.  L.  E.  Hoffman,  l>ean;  M.  H.  Dilley,  Head  of 
Department. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls.  June 
2  to  August  20.  O.  R.  Latham,  President;  Ira  S. 
Omdit,  Head  of  Department. 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  June  14  to  August 
6.  P.  C.  Packer,  Director;  C.  A.  Phillips,  Head 
of  Department. 

KANSAS 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  Cxillege,  Hays.  June  1 
to  July  30.  Dr.  F.  R.  Lee,  Director;  Dr.  R.  T. 
McGrath,  Head  of  Department. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia,  Em- 
poru.  May  31  to  July  28.  Thomas  W.  Butcher, 
President;  Dr.  R.  R.  Pickett,  Head  of  l>epartment. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg.  May 
31  to  July  30.  Dr.  W.  S.  Lyerla,  Director  and 
Head  of  Department. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Salina.  June  2  to 
July  30.  Dean  V.  T.  Smith,  Director;  Austin  S. 
Bratcher,  Head  of  Department. 

KENTUCKY 

Bowling  Green  College  of  Commerce,  Bowling 
Green.  Two  terms:  June  7  to  July  10;  July  12 
to  August  14.  J.  L.  Harman,  President. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Two  terms: 
June  14  to  July  17;  July  19  to  August  21.  Jesse  E. 
Adams,  Director;  A.  J.  LawreiKe,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge.  June 
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7  to  August  5.  C.  A.  Ives,  Director;  H.  M.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Head  of  Department. 

Southeastern  Louisiana  Oilllge,  Hammond. 
June  7  to  July  17.  Y.  L.  Fontenot,  President;  R. 
Norval  Garrett,  Head  of  De|urtmcnt. 

MASSACHUSEITS 

Boston  University,  Boston.  July  6  to  August  14. 

Professor  Atlee  L.  Percy,  Director. 

Simmons  College.  Boston.  July  6  to  .\ugust  13. 
Dr.  Harald  G.  Shields,  Director  and  Head  of  De¬ 
partment. 

MAINE 

University  of  Maine,  Orono.  July  6  to  .August  1  3. 
('harles  A.  Dickinson,  .Acting  Director;  G.  t^rl 
Persinger,  Head  of  De|>artment. 

MICHKJAN 

Central  State  Teachers  Ixu.le.ge,  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant.  June  30  to  August  6.  F.  E.  Robinson. 
Director;  Emma  B.  Orr,  Head  of  Department. 
Cleary  College,  Ypsilanti.  June  28  to  August  6. 
P.  R.  Cleary,  President;  11.  M.  Worden,  Head  of 
Department. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arlsor.  June  28  to 
.August  20.  Louis  A.  Hopkins,  Director;  J.  M. 
Trytten,  Head  of  Dejwrtment. 

Western  State  Teachers  Om.i.ege,  Kalama7.oo. 
June  28  to  August  6.  Paul  V'.  Sangren,  President; 
E.  1).  Pennell,  Head  of  Department. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Delta  State  Teachers  College,  Cleveland.  Two 
terms:  June  1  to  July  2;  July  3  to  August  6.  Dr. 
William  H.  Zeigel,  Director;  Inez  R.  Wells,  Head 
of  Department. 

State  Teachers  College,  Hattiesburg.  Two  terms; 
June  7  to  July  14;  July  15  to  August  20.  Dr.  J. 
B.  (ieorge.  President;  Mr.  Ocil  Rogers,  Head  of 
Department. 

MISSOURI 

Northeast  Missouri  State.  Teachers  (Allege, 
Kirksville.  May  31  to  August  6.  Dr.  Eugene 
Fair,  Director;  P.  O.  Selby,  Head  of  Department. 
Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Maryville.  Two  terms:  June  1  to  July  3;  July  5 
to  August  5.  Dr.  Uel  W.  i.amkin.  President; 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Alexander,  Head  of  Department. 
Southeast  Missouri  State  College,  Ca()e  Girar¬ 
deau.  May  31  to  August  7.  Dr.  W.  W.  Parker, 
Director;  Dr.  E.  H.  Newmeyer,  Heatl  of  Depart¬ 
ment. 

MONTANA 

University  op  Montana,  Missoula.  June  14  to 
August  13.  W.  E.  Maddock,  Director;  Mrs.  Bren¬ 
da  F.  Wilton,  Head  of  Department. 

( Continurd  on  paj^r  6  ‘>0) 
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The  K  ATHARINE  GiBBS  ScHOOLS 

of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Providence 

have  added  to  their  executive  staff  as 
Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Technical  Instruction 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Leslie 

in  pursuance  of  the  established  policy  of 
the  schools  always  to  maintain  their  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  field  of  commercial  education. 


#  Ttie  Katharine  Gibb*  Schooli  offer  to  girli 
with  the  proper  educational  requirementi  a 
unique  opportxuiity  to  become  private  •ecretaries. 
The  New  Yofh  and  Boston  Schools  accept  resident 
students  as  w^l  as  day  students.  The  fall  ses¬ 
sion  begins  September  twenty-first,  but  enrollments 
should  be  made  by  June  if  possible.  Mr.  Leslie  in¬ 
vites  correspondence  from  teachers  who  wish  to  rec¬ 
ommend  such  a  school  to  girls  who  are  qualified  to 
take  advantage  of  this  training.  He  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  the  Katharine  Gibbs  School.  3)0  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  New  York. 


When  wfitint  to  the  Katharine  Gibbs  Schools  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some 
5fi00  tvords  of  selected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  material  will  be  found 
in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer. 


AMICI 

From  ’’The  Eternal  Maaruline” 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrew* 

fCopyriffkt  1913.  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons) 

Keprimltd  by  special  permission  of  Ike  puhlitkers 

PART  II 

The  class  of  thirty  years  baik  had’**®  taken  for 
coRimenccment  week  the  larjjest  house  to  be  let  in 
Sew  Haven.  The  Thirties,  as  the  youngsters  called 
them,  were’"*®  an  impressive  b<Hly.  There  was  a 
cabinet  officer  and  an  ambassador,  and  a  United 
States’**®  senator,  a  famous  physician,  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  )udges;  there  was  a  capitalist  with  a  name 
giokrn  in’**®  whispers,  so  colossal  was  his  wealth; 
there  were  railroad  presidents  and  a  great  engineer 
and  lesser  fry  who  were’**®  yet  not  small  fish.  It 
was  an  uncommon  collection  of  personages  for  one 
dass.  .And  not  one  of  these  grandees’*®®  was 
allowed  to  pay  fifty  cents  for  his  own  taxicab  or 
the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer.  Each  had  made  his’*** 
contribution  as  he  felt  it  fit  for  the  reunion  fund; 
each  had  all  cx|Knscs  defrayed  from  that  fund, 
and  no  one’**®  but  the  class .  secretary  knew  what 
proportion  each  had  given.  They  were  for  those 
days  on  a  level — sons  of  Alma’**®  Mater,  brothers. 

Most  classes  coming  back  to  reunions  at  Yale 
wear  a  costume  for  commencement  time.  It  is’*** 
considered  that  this  common  dress  helps  to  wipe 
out  inequalities.  The  Thirties  wore  this  year  blue 
Mouses  of  workmen,”®®  to  signify,  it  was  said,  how 
they  felt  themselves  laborers  in  the  thick  of  the 
world's  work.  The  strong  blue  made  an”*®  in- 
ustent  note  of  color  about  New  Haven  in  those 
bright  days  of  late  June,  and  the  grizzled  heads 
and  thoughtful  faces”*®  were  more  distinguished 
lor  the  severity  of  the  setting.  Peter  Price,  driving 
a  magnificent  car,  in”*®  such  a  blouse,  in  the  blue- 
crowned,  visored  cap  of  a  mechanic,  was  a  study 
«  incongruity. 

“Saint  Peter,"”*®  remarked  the  finished  and  cul¬ 
tivated  ambassador  to  a  great  court,  sitting  in  a 
profound  chair  with  his  heels’*®®  on  the  table. 


"Saint  Peter  is  fcHiling  us.  Where's  he  got  to?  He's 
been  gone  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  and  what 
he's’*’®  after  heaven  only  knows.” 

"Likely  all  for  your  own  g(H>d,"  came  sooth¬ 
ingly  from  the  great  doctor — the  Beloved’**® 
Physician,  men  called  him.  "Little  Saint  Peter's 
doing  good  deeds  in  the  dark;  that’s  his  way.  You’d 
better  shut  up  and  keep  cool,’**®  or  you'll  have 
a|Kiplexy;  you’re  getting  (xtwerful  fat.” 

“I'm  not  fat  at  all,”  growled  his  r.xccllency.  The 
distinguished’**®  heels  came  down.  “I'm  going  to 
find  Saint  Peter.  He’s  up  to  some  deviltry,  and 
we’d  better  trail  him.  Who’ll  come?"’*®® 

I.azily  they  strolled  across  the  green,  past  the 
three  churches  and  into  College  Street.  Arm  was 
linked  in  arm;  hands  were  on  shoulders;”**  they 
were  more  unconscious,  more  careless  to  the  seem¬ 
ing  than  the  grave  lads  in  their  scholars’  ca()s  and 
billowing  black’**®  gowns,  the  men  of  this  year’s 
graduating  class,  whom  one  met  as  they  swept, 
alert,  serious,  from  one  res|X)nsibility”*®  to  another. 

“Where’s  Saint  Peter?"  demanded  the  ambassador, 
halting  his  blue  squad. 

With  that  the  senator’**®  wailed  suddenly  as  they 
sPmmI,  eleven  strong,  in  (aillege  Street:  “Oh.  little 
old  Saint  Peter — hurry  up." 

As  if*°®°  in  answer,  a  mountainous  touring-car 
swept  around  the  corner  of  ('ha|)cl  Street.  Behind 
the  wheel  was  a  small  man*®*®  of  fifty-odd,  in  a 
blue  blouse,  in  a  mechanic's  cap,  blue-crowned, 
visored.  At  his  side  a  «lried-up,  tiny  country¬ 
woman,*®*®  in  an  apologetic  black  hat,  sat  stiffly. 
.A  purple  ribbon  was  around  the  hat.  and  dusty,*"*® 
artificial  violets  on  its  brim.  A  clean,  brown  calico 
dress  went  with  it,  and  a  worn  and  patient  but 
spirited*®*®  old  face.  Under  the  queer  hat  one  saw 
gray  hair  strained  back  and  screwed  in  a  knot;  life 
had  few  frills  for  this  farmer’s  wife.*’®*  A  large 
basket  of  eggs  was  held  in  her  lap.  Peter  Price 
drew  up  at  the  curb. 

“Mrs.  Ryder,”  said  Saint  Peter,  with*’*®  great 
courtesy,  “let  me  present  fudge  Whalen  and  Mr. 
C.utting  and  Dr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Pendleton — and*’*® 
— sec  here,  fellows,  that  tonneau  holds  five,  not 
fifty — and  Senator  Butler  and  Mr.  Ciarden — ” 
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The  bluc-blouied  regiment****  closed,  bare¬ 
headed,  around  the  little  old  woman. 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,”  said  Mrs.  Ryder  happily, 
and  she  bowed****  at  each  name.  And  one  felt 
that  she  was  pleased  to  meet  one.  Mrs.  Ryder 
would  have  been,  with  a  chance,  a  famous 
hostess.***®  "Are  you  young  men  cornin’  back  for 
your  fust  meeting?”  she  snapped  out,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  game,  in  her  quaint,  sharp,  old**** 
New  England  voice. 

And  the  "young  men"  roared  at  her  unexpected 
little  joke.  Not  at  all  shy  was  Mrs.  Ryder,  but**** 
enchanted  with  the  situation.  To  the  ambassador, 
inquiring,  she  explained  how  old  Whitey  and  the 
buggy***®  had  broke  down  as  they  come  along  with 
her  eggs,  and  how  Saint  Peter  had  rescued  her 
with  his  chariot  of  fire.**®®  Saint  Peter  looked 
sheepish.  Would  they  guy  him,  or  wouldn’t  they? 

“Better  climb  out  now,”  he  threw  back  to  the 
mass-meeting  in***®  the  tonneau.  "Mrs.  Ryder  and 
I  must  get  to  market  with  our  eggs.” 

“They’re  perfectly  beautiful  eggs,”  reflected**** 
Jimmy  Pendleton.  "I  need  some  eggs.  What’ll  you 
sell  them  for,  Mrs.  Ryder?” 

“Let  me  in!” 

"We  all  need  eggs.”  rose  in***®  chorus. 

"How  much,  Mrs.  Ryder?”  demanded  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  railway. 

"I  couldn't  cheat  you  young  boys,"  said  Mrs.***® 
Ryder.  “Eggs  is  twenty  cents.” 

"Apiece,”  stated  Pendleton  firmly. 

"No,  tir,”  responded  Mrs.  Ryder  as  firmly.***®  "A 
dozen,  if  you  please.” 

"But  not  such  eggs,”  said  the  doctor.  “See.  boys, 
what  a  lovely  color  these  eggs  are." 

"We  couldn’t***®  take  them  under  fifty  cents 
a  dozen,"  said  Jimmy  Pendleton. 

And  Mrs.  Ryder’s  New  England  conscience  was***® 
carried  by'  storm,  and  the  total  sum  of  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  traveled  from  various  pockets  to  her  ancient 
leather***®  purse. 

"Now,  I’ll  do  some  trading  at  the  store,”  she 
announced  with  perfect  confidence  in  their  interest. 

"You  run  along  with***®  your  eggs  to  headquar¬ 
ters,  Saint  Peter,”  ordered  the  ambassador,  "and 
we’ll  wander  back  and  meet  you.”  And  the  big 
touring***®-car  had  glided  away. 

Ellsworth,  among  the  (Others  through  this  episode, 
contributing  his  share,  had  yet  felt***®  himself  an 
outsider.  To  all  of  these  men  the  dollar  given 
the  old  country  woman  was  less  than  nothing; 
to***®  him  it  was  an  item.  As  he  realized  whar 
this  difference  stood  for,  he  felt  himself  of  another 
world.  There***®  were  men  among  these  far  from 
rich,  but  he  was  the  only  one  who  might  not  throw 
away  a  dollar.  And  with  that  a***®  rush  of  despair 
came  over  him.  Why  had  he  come?  Why  had 
he  let  Margaret  persuade  him?  He  must  go  back 
and  face  a***®  life  doubly  hard  because  of  this 
taste  of  care-free  life.  Nothing  had  happened  which 
could  help  him;  nothing  would  happen.  The***® 
kindly  farce  of  the  old  woman  and  her  eggs  waked 
him.  Not  one  of  “the  fellows"  was  poor  as  he 


was  poor.  Even  Junmy****  Pendleton — -but,  £1^.  | 
worth  reflected,  what  did  he  know  about  tia(= 
Jimmy  at  fifty-two  was  the  natural***®  devdof- 
ment  of  Jimmy  at  twenty-two,  short,  mild  of  fact 
carefully  dressed,  chubbier;  his  shoe-brush  mop  «f  I 
black***®  hair  replaced  on  top  by  a  shining  bald¬ 
ness.  There  was  a  half -deprecating  air  about  Juna^ 
which  seemed  to  tell***®  of  a  career  not  too  glon- 
ous;  it  was  comforting  to  Ellsworth. 

By  now  the  party  had  turned  into  the  big*’* 
house,  where  a  blue  banner  hung  out  with  tk 
legend  in  white  letters:  "Headquarters  of  the  Qaa 


of- 


Blue  blouses  poured  from*’*®  rooms  n 


meet  them;  voices  and  laughter  filled  all  the  plact: 
Saint  Peter  was  back,  and  he  and  his  eggs  woe 
the  joke  of  the*’*®  moment.  Ellsworth  shot  through 
the  gay  crowd  and  made  his  way  to  a  little  sinokiag- 
room.  No  one  was  there.  He  dropped  into”** 
a  chair  by  a  table;  his  arms  stretched  out,  and  ha 
head  fell  on  them.  Down  and  out. 


pal 


"Johnny!”  I 

He  started  and  stared  up  at*’*®  the  man  who* 
haiHl  was  on  his  shoulder. 

“Jim!  How  you  frightened  me!  I'm  deadly 
sleepy,”  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  where  tears  were. 
“I’m**®®  not  quite  fit,  and  I  dropped  into  a  chair—" 
The  words  trailed  off. 

But  Jimmy  Pendleton  was  looking  at  him  as  be 
would***®  have  let  no  man  but  Jimmy  PendletM 
look.  He  was  searching  into  his  soul,  without  pre¬ 
tence  of  doing***®  otherwise. 

"Johnny,  old  boy,  get  it  out  of  your  system.  We 
didn’t  room  together  three  years  for  nothing.  1 
know  something***®  is  on  your  mind,  and  I  know 
you'd  be  better  off  if  you  could  talk  it  over  witb 
a  man.  You  know  I’m  to  be***®  trusted.” 

Across  the  torture  that  wrung  him  it  .cemeii 
that  strong  hand  had  laid  a  check.  I'he  twist  ol 
the  rack  had  stopped;  slowly,***®  as  he  stared  into 
the  face  of  the  man  beside  him,  dim  things  tbai 
looked,  far  off,  like  hope  and  courage  and  peace, 
stirred  out***®  of  the  dark  of  his  consciousness. 
Jimmy  Pendleton’s  hand  was  on  his;  it  was  Jimmy's 
face  he  saw,  but  it  was  a*®*®  transfigured  face. 
Jimmy  might  be  fat  and  short  and  bald,  but  how 
had  it  happened  that  one  had  never  before  seta 
the***®  strength  in  the  square  jaw  and  the  keen¬ 
ness  in  the  eyes,  the  air  of  power  in  the  man?  He 
knew  in  that  second  that  here***®  was  a  personality 
on  which  he  might  lean. 

“Tell  me,  old  chap,”  said  Jimmy,  and  pressed 
down  the  weight  of  his  steady  hand.  (3000) 

<r«  bf  c9mtimutd  next  mnntk) 
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The  Kindly  Art  of  Letter  Writmg  a 

By  ROBERT  GARRICK  J 

In  "Lciaurc”  t 

The  oldest  and  most  gracious  literary  art  needs  ^ 
no  publisher.  To  write  a  good  letter  does  not  il-  ^ 
ways  bring*®  you  a  check — unless  you  write  to  i 
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iifu  or  a  sales  prospect  and  luck  is  with  you. 
IM  it  may  bring  a  )ob  or**  a  friend. 

Modern  business  daily  demonstrates  the  immense 
iiportaocc  of  letter  writing.  But  while  business 
IdKi**  writing  is  brought  to  an  ever  higher 
Jcgrce  of  finish,  social  letter  writing  has  cor- 
lopoodingly**  declined.  It  is  now  the  florist  who 
tanembers  your  birthday,  the  telegraph  company 
which  is  concerned  that  you***  should  remember 
■other,  on  Mother's  Day.  The  kindly,  the  con- 
aderate,  the  interested  letter  writers  are***  now 
the  people  who  want  to  sell  you  something.  Yet 
“service”  and  the  “creation  of  good  will” — slogans 
«f  modern  business’**  correspondence — are  just  as 
inportant  in  the  whole  conduct  of  living  as  in  the 
art  of  salesmanship.  To***  widen  one's  personal 
yhiencc,  to  tie  people  to  you  in  comradeship,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  gratitude,  to  make***  others  feel  your 
aocere  concern  for  them,  even  when  you  don't  want 
them  to  buy  anything — ^are  not  these  of  some*** 
■iportance? 

Though  most  people  dread  writing  letters,  and  put 
off  the  job  as  long  as  possible,  almost  everybody*** 
thoroughly  enjoys  it  when  he  finally  gets  at  it.  It 
combines  the  pleasure  of  literary  creation**®  with  the 
joy  of  comradeship.  It  sets  going  currents  of  good 
kding  like  voices  broadcast  through  the  air.  One's 
own**®  personal  life  is  twice  enhanced;  once  when 
one  sees  how  interesting  all  the  small  doings  of  one's 
world  look  set  down***  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  and 
igain  when  the  reflection  of  one's  interesting  life 
tomes  back  in  the  friend's  answer.*®*  Besides,  the 
habit  of  letter  writing  heightens  and  dramatizes  that 
noment  which,  even  now,  is  for  many**®  the  high 
ipot  of  the  day — the  coming  of  the  postman.  To  get 
|ood  letters  one  must  first  write  them. 

Though  Uncle  Sam's***  mails  arc  still,  no  doubt, 
full  of  letters  which  would  put  old 'literature  to 
Avne — full,  bright,  affectionate — there  is  no**®  deny¬ 
ing  that  modern  life  has  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
practicing  this  ancient  and  beautiful  art.*'*  The 
telephone,  the  telegraph,  and  the  automobile  have 
done  away  with  those  small  social  notes,  which  were 
coce*®*  indispensable  to  a  friendly  conduct  of  life, 
sod  encouraged  other  letter  writing.  In  India, 
where*’*  telephoning  is  still  arduous  and  messengers 
SR  chfap,  you  arc  always  being  handed  a  “chit.” 
A  chit  is  a***  brief  social  note,  asking  you  to  tea. 
Winging  a  message  or  a  compliment,  reminding  you 
sf  something.  There  is***  always  excitement  in  un- 
Uding  a  bit  of  paper  and  writing  an  answer. 
Harassed  teachers  know  how  readily***  children  take 
to  this  sort  of  amusement  still!  Such  notes  have, 
SI  various  times,  been  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of***  social  charm. 

The  passing  of  the  need  of  social  notes  has  left 
•reckage  in  all  personal  letter  writing.  Even***  in 
the  most  carefully  appointed  home  there  is  often  no 
place  in  which  to  write  a  letter.  The  desk  is  lit- 
tored'*®  with  bills  and  advertising  literature.  There 
■n't  the  right  sort  of  paper,.  The  fountain  pen  leaks. 
The  correspondent's***  address  is  lost.  It  is  this  lack 
of  proper  equipment  which  makes  the  art  of  letter 


writing,  once  the  solace**®  of  loneliness  and  the 
cement  of  friendship,  nothing  but  a  chore. 

Much  of  the  budding  desire  to  write,  now*** 
expended  on  fruitlessly  imitating  the  standard  pulp 
magazine  story  or  spinning  movie  Kenario,***  might 
better  be  spent  in  genuinely  writing  to  friends.  The 
friend  is  the  best  audience  in  the  world.  If  the  de¬ 
sire***  really  to  interest  a  definite  perv>n  cannot  make 
you  write  well,  nothing  can. 

You  may  learn  at  last  what**®  every  real  writer 
must  learn — to  write  to  the  whole  world  as  ycHir 
friend.  Even  if  the  aspirant  never  becomes*"®  a 
writer,  he  (or  she)  will  have  [tassed  many  hain'v 
hours  writing,  unharassed  by  the  trivial  restrictions 
of’**  the  current  fashions  in  commercial  literature; 
and  will  have  so  spread  the  influence  of  heart  and 
mind  that  life’**  will  be  infinitely  richer  in  friends 
and  interests. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  pa;>er.  Why  not 
many’**  papers  for  many  different  occasions?  Dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  different  styles.  When  you  are  lonely 
and  want  some’*®  one  to  talk  to,  when  a  friend  is 
sick,  or  has  had  special  good  luck,  or  when  a  birth¬ 
day  comes  around,  or  on  any’**  of  the  innumerable 
occasions  a  kind  heart  can  discover,  you  pick  just  the 
right  paper  and  make  a  letter*®*  thoroughly  indi¬ 
vidual,  pleasant  to  look  at,  but  even  pleasanter  to 
read.  This  may  seem  at  first  an**®  affectation.  But 
the  charming  development  of  our  I'hristmas  cards, 
which  grow  more  ingenious  and  beautiful***  every 
year,  shows  what  might  be  done  in  making  an  art, 
also,  of  social  letters.  (855) 

Thoughts  on  **Gcnius” 

Bv  Oi.ivf*  Wendiu.  Holmes 

(ienius  has  an  infinitely  deeper  reverence  for  char¬ 
acter  than  character  can  have  for  genius.  .  .  .  ('har- 
acter**  evolves  its  best  prrKlucts  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  ...  It  takes  a  deal  more  to  feeil  a  family  for 
thirty  years  than**  to  make  a  holiday  feast  for  our 
neighbors  once  or  twice  in  our  lives.  Many  a 
blessed  woman,  who  dies  unsung,®*  and  unremeiii- 
bered,  has  given  out  more  of  the  real  vital  heat  that 
keeps  the  life  in  human  souls,  without  a  spark*® 
flitting  through  her  humble  chimney  to  tell  the 
world  about  it,  than  would  set  a  dozen  theories 
smoking,  or  a'**  humlred  odes  simmering,  in  the 
brains  of  so  many  men  of  genius.  (112) 

The  Conquest  of  Time 

By  R.  T.  Barxett 

During  countless  centuries  man  was  the  bond  ser¬ 
vant  of  time.  In  all  that  he  did  or  thought,  he 
found  himself  hedged  about’®  by  limitations  set  by 
sunrise  and  sunset,  the  surge  and  flow  of  tides,  the 
waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon,*®  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  seasons.  He  was  constantly  made 
aware  of  his  own  littleness  as  compared  with**  the 
vast  distances  surrounding  him — ilistances  which  he 
must  measure  in  time. 
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Yet  lome  primitive  man,  as  he  gazed**  upon  the 
rising  sun,  must  have  seen  in  it,  not  merely  a  meat* 
ure  of  time,  but  a  symbol  of  the  dawn  of  freedom.’** 
Toward  this  freedom  man  made  long  strides  when 
he  invented  tools,  for  with  these  he  worked  not  only 
more  easily,  but'**  more  quickly.  Transportation,  by 
sending  him  more  swiftly  upon  his  journeys,  made 
him  far  less  the  slave.  Communication,’**  by  speed¬ 
ing  his  signaled  or  written  messages,  gave  him  still 
greater  emancipation. 

Until  somewhat'**  more  than  a  century  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  man’s  progress  toward  the  mastery  of  time  was 
slow.  Then  came  a  revolution'** — steam,  electricity, 
and  the  interiul  combustion  engine,  in  succession, 
speeded  up  the  tempo*"*  of  life.  Long  hours  in 
factory  or  in  field  were  shortened.  In  ships,  on 
rails,  on  rubber-shod  wheels,  on  wings,  men  went 
upon**"  their  way  more  and  more  swiftly,  and  there¬ 
by  became  more  and  more  free. 

In  no  other  field  of  human  endeavor***  has  time 
played  a  more  important  part  than  in  that  of  com¬ 
munication.  In  no  other  field  has  science  reached 
higher***  achievements  than  in  the  use  of  electricity 
in  speeding  men's  messages.  Among  the  products 
of  modern***  research,  few  have  proved  more  potent 
in  humanity's  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  time 
than  the  telephone,*"®  by  means  of  which  man's 
thought,  expressed  in  spoken  words,  outdistances  the 
swift  flight  of  secomis.  (316) — From  the  Amen- 
tt/n  Telephone  Almanac. 

Grraded  Letters 

On  Chapter  Seven  of  the  Manual 

Dkar  Sir: 

We  have  a  letter  from  Carter  and  Barnes,  asking 
us  to  quote  you  prices  on  card  indexes  of  various** 
kinds.  Our  experts  have  spared  no  expense  in  cre¬ 
ating  a  set  of  fine  drawings  showing  the  kind  of 
indexes**  we  sell,  and  we  have  had  copies  in  color 
of  these  drawings  made  to  sentl  you  with  this  letter. 
The  price  is  marked  on*"  each  drawing.  You  will 
also  find  a  complete  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
each  index. 

Our  representative  exjiects**  to  be  in  your  city 
early  in  May,  and  we  have  asked  him  to  call  on 
you  and  go  into  the  matter  of'"*  your  handling  our 
entire  line  of  filing  equipment. 

We  hope  you  will  find  what  you  want  in  our 
stock,  but,  if  not.  we'*"  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  anyway,  ami  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  doing  all 
we  possibly  can  to  supply'**  your  special  needs. 

.  Very  truly  yours,  (146) 

Dear  Mrs.  Temple: 

We  are  writing  you  further  with  regard  to  your 
baggage.  The  manager  of  our  concern  has**  certi¬ 
fied  to  the  fact  that  your  baggage  was  not  stored  with 
us  when  you  went  away.  We  have  matle  a  thor¬ 
ough**  search  ami  confess  that  we  can  do 
nothing  further  to  help  you  trace  the  missing  trunks. 


If  we  can  be  of  service**  to  you  in  any  other  way, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  spare  no  effort  in  helping  yoa.  j 
We  hardly  know  what  to**  do,  however,  to  reliew  | 

your  worry  regarding  your  loss.  If  we  had  foresea  i 

this  danger  at  the  beginning,'**  we  should  certaiah 
have  taken  greater  precaution  to  guard  against  what  i 
has  taken  place.  , 

Sincerely  yours,  (119)  i 

Gentlemen: 

Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  that  at  an  early 
date  I  would  send  you  a  package  containing  hve** 
valuable  watches  for  repair.  A  few  days  later  I 
shipped  these  watches  to  you  by  express,  and  the 
official**  receipt  was  returned  to  me  without  delay. 

I  am  writing  at  this  time  to  find  out  how  much 
time  you  want  to  make**  the  necessary  repairs  and 
an  estimate  of  the  charges  as  near  as  possible.  I 
hope  that  the  charges*®  will  not  be  over  twenty-five 
dollars.  1  am  not  worrying  about  the  bill,  however, 
for  I  know  you  always'"*  do  dependable  work,  and 
the  watches  are  worth  uking  gcKxl  care  of. 

I  thank  you  for  an  early  reply  to'*"  this  letter. 

Very  truly  yours,  (126) 

Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  Eight  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Su: 

You  are  a  resident  of  this  town  and  should  be 
eager  to  know  something  of  the  person  whom  you 
are**  electing  to  office. 

I  have  looked  up  facts  about  all  the  candidates 
and  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  send  a  request*' 
fur  these  facts.  I  hope  this  will  affect  the  vot.  you 
cast  to  the  extent  that  it  will  help  to  put  the  best 
man  in**  office. 

Yours  truly,  (64) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  all  our  representatives  have 
made  wonderful  records  for  the  last  two  or  three** 
months. 

In  order  to  prepare  one  of  the  best  yearly  reports 
that  President  Jackson  has  received  for  a  number** 
of  years,  I  should  like  to  have  each  representative 
fill  in  the  enclosed  blank  on  certain  subjects  about 
which  1**  know  little  or  nothing.  I  hope  to  receive 
some  of  the  blanks  in  a  day  or  two,  but  I  shall  beat 


A  varioty  of  attractiva  daaigaa — vriaad  at  law 
at  it  it  tafa  for  yaa  to  pay. 
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MARTIN’S  DIPLOMA  CO. 
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•  miod  that  as**  some  o(  the  men  go  back  and 
(grth  from  their  home  towns  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
BOO  for  them  to  answer  so  quickly. 

I'**  am  of  the  opinion  that  )ou  ought  to  receive 
new  souvenirs  in  a  week  or  two.  Since  more 
lad  more  requests'**  for  these  are  coming  in  every 
we  cannot  tell  how  many  of  them  can  be  filled 
■unediately.  We"*  sent  in  another  order  some 
une  ago  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  delay 
o  receiving**®  them. 

Yours  truly,  (I6j) 

Dear  Mr.  Wise: 

After  considering  the  matter  for  a  few  months. 
t  seems  quite  evident  that  the  best,  simplest,**  and 
perhaps  the  cheapest,  arrangement  we  can  make 
far  our  vacation,  and  be  satisfied,  is  the  Grant  per- 
voaliy**  directed  tour  through  the  West.  This 
np  consists  of  visiting  important  sectums  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  certain**  sections  of  Arizona,  and  almost  every 
place  of  importance  and  scenic  beauty  in  (^lifornia.** 

While  I  cannot  go  into  details  now  I  might  say 
that  it  is  the  longest,  and  I  believe  it  is  considered’** 
one  of  the  broadest,  tours  of  the  country. 

We  feel  sure  we  will  enjoy  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Yours  very'**  truly,  (121) 


Mines  and  Mining 

By  M.  EMMA  EICHELBERGER 

J*ku  Hmrrit  Hifk  Srhaul,  Harriiburg,  Pruuiylvmmia 

Writm  tiptciatlj  for  mtt  mitk  Chmpler  Tmtlvt 
of  ikr  Mmmuof 

When  you  look  at  a  piece  of  coal  or  iron,  gold 
«  silver,  dumond  or  ruby  you  recall  'that  once  in 
their’*  original  form  they  were  secreted  by  nature 
M  treasure  chests  of  the  earth.  Kut  do  you  ever 
owsidcr**  how  the  precious  stores  got  out  of  their 
ipiendid  hiding  places  and  were  prepared  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  to**  make  life  effective,  com- 
fartable,  and  beautiful? 

Mining  is  one  of  the  greatest  basic  industries  of 
the**  world.  The  annual  out|>ut  of  the  United 
States  usually  ranges  from  three  billion  to  five  bil- 
hon  in'**  value  and  makes  almost  two-thirds  of 
(he  country’s  freight  traffic.  The  mines  of  the 
United  States  employ  more  than  one"*  million  men. 

Iron  ores  are  widely  distributed  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  United  States,  at  |>resent,  is'** 

.  ihe  leading  producer  and  consumer.  The  world's 
I  greatest  iron  mines  are  in  the  Mesaby  District  at 
the  head  of'**  Lake  Sufierior.  The  Great  Lakes 
fiirnish  an  incomparable  waterway  from  Duluth  to 
Chicago,  Gary,'**  Ashtabula,  or  Pittsburgh. 

Today  our  whole  civilization  is  woven  over  a 
framework  of  iron  and  steel.’**  At  present  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  iron  manufacturing  coun- 
•ry  in  the  world,  with  Pennsylvania,’’*  Ohio, 
Alabama,  Illinois,  and  New  York  leading. 

The  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel’** 
Corporation  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  as  a 


nucleus — which  owned  the  finest  steel  producing 
plant  in***  the  Unitetl  States  and  the  worlel,  and  also 
had  the  most  complete  control  of  raw  material  and 
transportation**" — gave  that  corporation  control  of 
about  two-thirds  of  the  country’s  total  outinit. 

It  possesses  one  hundred***  and  forty-nine  steel 
works,  with  a  collective  capacity  of  eight  million 
tons  of  finished  steel  a  year;’’®  seventy-eight  blast 
furnaces,  ca(>ablr  ol  producing  more  than  seven  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  pig  iron;  more  than  fifty***  thousand 
acres  of  coking  coal  lands;  more  than  one  thousand 
miles  of  railroad;  more  than  one  hundred  freight  ves¬ 
sels  on  the**"  (ireat  l.akes;  an  ocean  steamship  line, 
besides  great  ore  docks,  natural  gas,  and  limestone 
prtiperties. 

The  United  States’**  has  more  than  one-half  of 
the  known  coal  in  the  world.  Pennsylvania  leads 
in  the  production  of  both  anthracite***  and  bitumin¬ 
ous. 

The  miner  of  ttnlay  works  eight  hours,  he  is 
protected  by  unions,  and  he  lives  in  a  nearby*’* 
town  free  from  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  a 
typical  mine.  He  enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  wash¬ 
house***  required  by  law.  There  are  schools,  play¬ 
grounds,  picture  shows,  dance  halls,  and  churches 
provided  for  the  miner  and  his  family.*** 

Many  miners  are  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  de¬ 
scent.  In  the  bituminous  coal  mines  the  foreign 
Uirn  miners***  amount  to  52.7  per  cent.  Over  half 
<if  these  are  of  Slavic  origin  from  Poland*®*  and 
Russia,  and  the  remainder  are  from  Italy,  Austria, 
(treat  Britain,  Hungary,  an<l  Ckrmany. 

The  camps*’®  are  laid  out  with  different  classes 
of  houses.  There  are  well-built  houses  with  modern 
conveniences  for  the***  superintendents,  clerical 
forces,  doctors,  foremen,  suhformen,  electricians,  and 
master  mechanics.  ITie  better***  miners’  homes 
have  four  or  five  rcKims  with  running  water  and 
other  facilities  insnle.  Tlic  ptKtrer  homes  are*** 
smaller,  with  water  and  other  facilities  outside,  and 
rental  charges  vary  accordingly. 

The  United***  States  ranks  next  to  South 
.Africa  in  the  production  of  gold,  with  California, 
Colorado,  Alaska,*’*  Nevada,  and  South  Dakota 
leading.  Alaska  cost  the  United  States  $7,200,- 
000,***  but  forty  times  this  price  has  already  been 
taken  out  of  the  country  in  gold  alone.  Silver  is 
mined***  principally  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Isouth  America,  Austria,  Ormany,  Canada,  Sfiain. 
and***  Australia.  The  chief  silver  states  are  Mon¬ 
tana,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Colo¬ 
rado.’**  The  most  im|>ortant  lead  and  zinc  field 
IS  found  in  the  Ozark  Plateau.  Another  great 
field  is  in  Southwestern’’*  Wisconsin  and  North¬ 
western  Illinois.  Building  materials  are  widely 
distributed.  Limestone  aisd  granite’**  from  the 
Appalachian  states,  chiefly  from  Maine,  and  marble 
from  Vermont. 

.Although  gold  is  widely  distributed,’**  it  occurs 
mainly  in  small  quantities  that  cannot  profitably 
be  mined.  It  is  found  both  native  and  in’*®  com¬ 
binations  with  other  metals. 

Exploring  and  testing  a  territory  to  determine 
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GREGG  TEACHERS 

Enter  your  classes  in  the 

SECOND  ANNUAL 

National  Shorthand  Contest 

FREE  ESTERBROOK  FOUNTAIN  PEN 
with  the  OFFICIAL  GREGG  POINT 

To  tho  Hochor  of  each  group  of  1 5  or  more  entering 
this  contest. 


This  nation-wide  contest  is  designed  to  increase  stu¬ 
dent  interest  in  better  shorthand  through  improved 
penmanship. 

Enter  your  classes  in  this  contest.  It  costs  absolutely 
nothing  and  the  rules  are  simple.  Each  teacher  enter¬ 
ing  a  student  group  of  15  or  more  will  receive  free  on 
Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  with  the  Official  Gregg  Point. 
Three  beautiful  silver  cups  representing  the  National 
Championship  will  be  awarded  to  the  teachers  of  the 
groups  having  the  finest  papers  submitted  by  classes 
from  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools.  All  stu¬ 
dents  submitting  outstanding  papers  will  receive 
Meritorious  Award  Certificates. 

Enter  your  classes  today.  Contest  closes  May  21,  1937. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  . 


ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO..  Ccmdcn,  N.  J. 

PluAM  Mnd  m«  the  •ntry  blank  and  rulat  for  your  ESTERBROOK 
PEN  Shorthand  Confatt  to9athor  with  copiat  of  contast  matarial  for 
my  clau  of — . .  itudanh.  This  matarial  is  to  bo  sant  with¬ 

out  charga  or  obligation. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS  „ 


Froo  Estarbrook  Fountain  Pan  will  bo  forwardad  with  this  contast  matarial  whara  15  or 
mora  studonts  aro  to  compota. 


H'krn  sendiHg  for  your  entry  blank  pirate  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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ik  presence  and****  value  of  deposits  is  a  compli- 
caKd  art.  The  successful  prospector  must  have 
I  knowledge  of***  minerology,  metallurgy,  and 
opccially  geology. 

Mining  methods  vary  according  to  whether*** 
ike  minerals  are  found  in  alluvial  deposits,  in 
liycrs  beneath  the  surface,  or  in  veins  or  seams. 

There**®  are  two  methods  of  mining;  placer, 
far  alluvial  deposits;  and  quartz,  where  it  is  in 
olid  rock.  Hydraulic***  mining  is  used  for  placer 
foM  where  great  beds  of  gravel  arc  washed  by 
mams  of  water  conducted  through  pipes  like*** 
ire  hose,  but  this  method  is  becoming  of  less 
■portance  because  easily  obtainable  gold  u  be¬ 
aming***  scarcer.  Most  of  it  is  now  gotten  by 
fade  m'uiing.  The  ore  is  uken  out  of  the  rock, 
oushed,  and  passed  over***  copper  plates  covered 
with  mercury  to  catch  as  much  of  the  free  gold 
as  possible.  (955) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

fnm  tht  muuiut  stis  tmbmilltd  in  Ike  laet  Gregg  Newi 
Letter  Ceuletl  bf  Elaime  Pamltem,  Richfield,  Uteh;  and 
Lucille  Hultgren,  Omaha.  Nebraska 

Hon.  Judge  C.  O.  Mullins 
St  George,  Uuh 
Dear  Judge: 

While  here  in  this  city  today,  1  learned  that  Mr.** 
Ldloy  had  submitted  to  you  a  copy  of  judgment  in 
(he  case  of  the  Irrigation  Company  vs.**  our  City, 
together  with  a  stipulation.  He  also  told  me  that 
he  informed  you  that  an  appeal  is  being**  uken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  this  particular  case.  If  you 
will  kindly  withhold  the  entry  of  the  judgment** 
aatil  after  the  Supreme  Court  has  passed  on  the 
appeal,  I  should  greatly  appreciate  it. 

The  time  for  serving***  and  settling  Bill  of  Ex¬ 
ceptions  in  this  case,  as  you  probably  know,  will 
expire  on  the  22d.  The***  reporter  will  hardly  be 
able  to  complete  the  transcript  as  of  that  date. 

If  you  will  kindly  sign  the  enclosed***  order 
giving  us  an  additional  sixty  days,  we  shall  be  able 
to  have  the  matter  settled  by  that  time.*** 

Please  date  the  order  the  day  before  the  previous 
wder  expires,  and  mail  it  to  me  at  398***  North 
Fifth  Street,  East,  Provo,  Utah. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  (191) 

Mr.  Henry  W,  Waterman 
Attorncy-at-Law 

134  City  Natioiul  Bank  Building** 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Dear  Sir: 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
April  20,  with  reference**  to  the  claim  against  the 
Janson  Commission  Company. 

For  your  information  I  wish  to  advise  that  a 
■umber**  of  suits  have  been  filed  against  Mr.  Jan- 
■>0  and  that  the  facts  of  this  particular  transaction 
^ve  been**  presented  to  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Sheridan. 


County  Prosecutor.  If  you  care  to  communicate 
with  him  about***  this  matter,  you  may  address  him 
at  Lander,  Wyoming. 

We  should  like  to  have  you  complete  your  in¬ 
vestigation***  of  this  claim  against  your  client  at 
soon  at  possible,  to  that  we  may  be  advised  of  the 
position  he***  will  take.  Be  assured  that  we  will 
cooperate  with  you  in  every  way  in  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours.  (160) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

Seldom  Mitaed 

"Now,  Bobby  Jones,"  said  the  teacher,  "where 
is  the  elephant  found?" 

"The  elephant  is  such  a  big  animal,  teacher,** 
that  it  is  hardly  ever  lost.”  (26) 

Hard  to  Say 

Judge:  Have  you  ever  been  up  before  me? 

Accused;  I  don't  know.  What  time  do  you  get 
up?  (15) 

Unimpreaaed 

When  Marcia  was  visiting  in  Oklahoma,  she 
was  giving  some  illustrations  of  the  size  of  Texas. 

“You**  can  board  a  train  in  the  state  of  Texas 
at  dawn,”  she  said  impressively,  "and  twenty-four 
hours  later  you’ll  be  in**  Texas!” 

"Yes,”  said  one  of  her  Oklahoma  listeners  with 
feeling,  "we’ve  got  trains  like  that  here,  too.”  (57) 

Can  This  Be  True? 

Dentist’s  epitaph  in  a  Connecticut  cemetery — 

“When  on  this  tomb  you  gaze  with  gravity. 

Cheer  up!  I’m**  filling  my  last  cavity.”  (25) 

On  the  Spot 

Husband  (coming  home  late):  Can  you  guess 
where  I’ve  been? 

Wife:  I  can.  But  go  ahead  and  tell  your  story.  (17) 

Ten,  in  Fact 

"There  are  several  things  I  can  always  count  on.” 

"What  are  they?” 

"My  fingers.”  (13) 

No  —  We  Have 

A  certain  famous  motor-car  manufacturer  adver¬ 
tised  that  he  had  put  a  car  together  in  seven** 
minutes.  The  next  evening  he  was  called  on  the 
’phone  at  dinner  time  and  asked  if  it  were  so. 

"Yes,”  was  the  reply.  "Why?”** 

“Oh,  nothing.  But  I  believe  I’ve  got  the  car."  (48) 
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Summer  Session  Directory 

{Continued  from  page  641) 
NEBRASKA 

ShBRAkKA  Statk  Nokmai.  Coli.L(;l,  (^hadron.  Two 
terms:  June  7  to  luly  H;  July  H  to  August  20. 
I)r.  Robert  I.  KllK>tt,  President:  Miss  Maude  Um- 
niel,  Hea<l  of  Department. 

Ns.bkaska  STATt.  TtAf:Hi':RS  Col.i.LCE,  Keamey.  Two 
terms:  June  I  to  July  7;  July  8  to  August  li. 
flerbert  I.,  ('ushing.  President;  Charles  ,A|x-l,  Head 
of  I  )e|iartment. 

Ni  braska  State  Teachers  (xh.i.ec,-e.  Wasne.  Two 
terms:  June  7  to  July  16;  July  19  to  August  20. 
I.  T.  Anderson.  Presklent;  Miss  Arlie  Sutherland. 
Mead  of  l>e|urtment. 

State  Teachers  (aiu.EcE,  Peru.  Two  terms:  June 
14  to  July  21;  July  22  to  August  27.  W.  R. 
Pate.  Presklent;  Nona  Palmer,  Mead  of  Depart¬ 
ment. 

University  <>e  Nebraska.  Lincoln.  Two  terms:  June 
K  to  July  16;  June  8  to  August  6.  R.  1).  Moritz. 
Director;  Miss  Luviev  M.  Hill,  Head  of  IX-part- 
inent. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Kioik  (aiii  Ei.E.  Trenton.  June  22  to  August  20. 
Dr.  Joseph  W.  Seay,  DirecUir;  Dr.  T.  Ifoward 
Winters.  Head  of  Department. 

R('Tc:ers  University.  New  KrunswR'k.  July  5  to 
August  7.  Dr.  C.  E^  Partch.  Director  ami  Head 
of  Department. 


NEW  YORK 

(ail  IMBIA  University,  New  York.  July  7  to  Aug¬ 
ust  14.  Profesvir  John  J.  (aiss.  Director;  W'llliam 
E..  Harned,  EJead  of  De|)artment. 

('oi.i:mbia  University  1'iachers  Omi.ei.e.  New 
York.  July  12  to  August  20.  Professor  John  J. 
(a»ss.  Director;  Dr.  William  R.  (Xlell.  Heail  of 
l>epartment. 

Hunter  (aiii.u.E.  New  York.  July  12  to  August 
20.  Professor  A.  Brixlerick  (aihcn.  Director;  Dr. 
Rudolf  K.  Michels.  Heail  of  Department. 

New  York  State.  Oei.i  ec.e  ior  Teachers.  Ae  bany. 
July  6  to  August  14.  J'.  A.  EEidley,  Director;  (J. 

M.  York.  Head  of  Department. 

New  York  University,  New  York.  July  6  to  Aug¬ 
ust  13.  John  W.  Withers.  Dean;  Dr.  Paul  S. 
laimax.  Iliad  of  Department. 

Syraci.se  University,  Syracuse.  July  5  to  .August 

13.  Ernest  Reed,  Director;  (Jeorge  R.  Tilfurd, 
Head  of  De|iartment. 

University  oe  Bt  eeai.o,  Buffalo,  luly  6  to  August 

14.  L.  O.  ('ummings.  Director  and  Heail  of  De 
partment. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Western  ('aroi.ina  Teachers  (aii.i.Ef.E,  ('ullowhec. 
June  12  to  .August  31.  H.  T.  Hunter,  Director; 
Ross  C.  Amlervin,  Head  of  l>epartment. 

Woman’s  Coi.i.ece  of  the  University  of  North 


('arolina,  Greensboro.  June  9  to  July  17.  U. 
Vi’'.  C.  Jackson.  I>irector;  B.  E'rank  Kykcr,  Hod 
of  Department. 


NORIH  DAKOTA 


Dickinson  State  Teachers  (xilleoe.  DickiiiMw. 

June  7  to  July  30.  H.  O.  Pippin.  Presklent. 
State  TEAf:HERs  Om.i.e.ce,  Minot.  June  4  to  Jul^ 
30.  Dr.  Cicorge  A.  McFarland.  Presklent 
State  Teachers  (^i.lece.  Valley  City.  June  7  to 
July  30.  Dr.  J.  F.  Welt/.in.  Presklent;  Mb, 
Mabel  Snoeyenbos.  Head  of  Department. 


OHIO 


Kent  State  University,  Kent.  June  21  tn  .Nugiut 
13.  Dr.  J.  1..  Blair,  Director;  Arden  L.  .Mhn. 
IXan,  (aillege  of  Business  Administration. 
Mi'skincum  Cx>i.i.Ec,E,  New  Oincord.  Two  tctmt 
June  15  to  July  21;  July  22  to  August  27.  J.  C 
ijiwery.  Director;  Miss  F.unice  Wells,  Head  of 
IXpartment. 

Ohio  State  University,  tadumbus.  Two  terim: 
June  21  to  July  28;  July  29  to  Septemlxr  3.  Di. 
George  F.  Arps,  I)can  of  Summer  Session;  Dr.  H. 
H.  Davis,  Head  of  Department. 

State;  (aii.i  e<.e.  Bowling  (Jreen.  June  14  to  .\ugmi 
6.  Dr.  Clyde  Hissong.  Director;  Dr.  F..  <i.  Knep- 
|x-r.  Head  of  iXpartmcnt. 

University  of  (Cincinnati,  (Cincinnati.  Two  terms; 
June  21  to  July  27;  July  28  to  August  2K.  Dr 
L.  ,A.  Pechstein,  Director;  Ray  (».  Price.  II. .id  nl 
Department. 


OKLAHOMA 


Northwestern  1'eachers  (Coi.i.EtiE,  Tahl-.quah. 
June  I  to  July  30.  Dr.  John  L.  Vaughn,  Directnt; 
Miss  Jewel  Gladys  (iolden.  Head  of  Departmrnt. 
Oklahoma  A<.ricui.turai.  and  Mechanu  m.  (Coi 
LEGE.  Stillwater.  June  I  to  July  30.  N.  (Conger. 
Director;  Dr.  McKee  Fisk.  Hca«l  of  DeparinKni 
Southwestern  Teachers  ('aii.i.Et.E.  Weatherford. 
May  3 1  to  July  30.  W.  W.  Isle,  President;  A.  (C. 
(Juffy,  Head  of  Department. 


ORK(;ON 


ORE.raiN  State:  (C«)lle«.e.  (Corvallis.  June  2 1  to  Juli 
30.  M.  F.llwoorl  Smith,  Director;  Professor  II.  T. 
Vance,  Head  of  Department. 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  May  issue) 


•  .At  a  meeting  of  tlit  Executive  lloartl  of  the 
National  (Commercial  Teacliers  Federation  held 
in  (Chicago  Saturday,  March  1 4,  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  the  Federation’s  presi¬ 
dent.  L.  M.  Ha/.en,  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
the  first  vice  president,  R.  G.  Walters,  to  the 
presidency. 

Miss  Agnes  E.  Meehan,  second  vice  president, 
was  elected  first  vice  president. 

Next  year’s  meeting  will  l>c  held  in  (Chicago. 
December  27- .30. 
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''We  hardly  find  any  person  of  good  sense  save  those  who 
agree  with  us.  .  .  — La  Rochefoucauld 


gVERY  teacher  in  America  should 
read  the  article,  “What  Is  a  Teacher 
Worth?”  in  Forum  for  December,  19.V). 
Having  read  it,  he  should  sit  down  and 
write  Forum  in  defense  of  the  teacher,  un¬ 
less  he  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  agree 
with  the  author  of  the  article.  Dr.  Jean 
R.  Boyd. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  following  quotation  from 
Dr.  Boyd’s  article: 

I  do  not  mean  to  decry  education.  I 
am  just  dubious.  Reasonable  and  adequate 
opportunity  should  be  provided — for  those 
who  want  it  and  can  take  it.  Nothing 
more;  for  beyond  that  I  doubt  if  there  is 
anything  one  can  do.  I  do  not  believe  I 
accomplished  anything  in  the  Bve  years 
I  tried  it.  Society  paid  me  $6,300  for  it — 
little  enough  from  my  standpoint.  But 
Society  was  robbed.  I  was  overpaid.  And 
so  arc  most  schoolteachers. 

An  average  of  11,300  a  year  seems  little 
enough  to  pay  a  teacher,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  conditions  of  which  Dr.  I3oyd 
complains  would  justify  paying  more  sal¬ 
ary  instead  of  less  in  order  to  get  better 
and  better  teachers,  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  teachers  to  afford  better  and 
better  training  to  meet  the  intricate  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  mtKlern  classr(K)m.  What  do 
you  think? 

Not  an  Essential  Function? 

•  In  the  Social  Frontier,  we  find  an  inter¬ 
esting  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by 
Charles  W.  Lee,  comptroller  for  the  state 
of  Alabama.  The  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Association  of  University  Professors, 

H.  W.  Tyler,  wrote  to  Mr.  Lee  asking  for 
verification  of  a  rejx)rt  that  teachers  in 
Alabama  have  been  receiving  only  25  j^r 
cent  to  60  per  cent  of  their  salaries.  Mr. 
Lee’s  answer  was: 

Under  our  Budget  L>w  and  under  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  ('ourt  in  the 
case  of  Abramson  vs.  Hard  (229  Ala.  2, 
155  So.  90,  1934),  the  essential  functions 
of  government  arc  set  up  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Education  is  not 
considered  an  essential  function  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  appropriations  for  it  are 
prorated  among  the  balance  of  cstimateti 
revenue  remaining  after  the  essential  func¬ 
tions  of  government  have  been  taken  care 
of. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  Alabama  readers 
can  tell  us  more  about  this  matter,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  cannot  resist  amending 
Mr.  Lee’s  statement  by  adding  the  ques¬ 
tion  mark  that  apjicars  in  the  heading. 

A  Little  Light  Logic 

•  When  Alexander  the  Great  asked  Di¬ 
ogenes,  the  philosopher  who  lived  in  a  tub,  , 
if  he  might  do  anything  to  serve  him,  he 
replied,  “Yes!  Stand  from  between  me  and 
the  sun.”  Alexander  the  Great  stood  aside. 

Many  of  us  have  an  idea  that  we  en¬ 
throne.  To  it  we  bow  down  and  make  it 
king,  ruler  of  our  lives.  Because  we  get 
used  to  paying  homage  to  it,  when  we  find 
a  better  idea  to  light  our  lives,  we  let  the 
old  one  stand  between  us  and  that  light. 

Tell  yourself  that  that  favorite  idea  of 
yours  is  limiting  your  vision.  Set  it  aside 
from  its  position  between 
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ECONOMICS  BROUGHT  UP  TO  DATE 


ECONOMICS 

Basic  Principles  and  Problems 

by  RUDOLF  K.  MICHELS,  Ph.  D. 

Asaociate  Professor  of  Economics,  Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

A  1937  Text. 

This  brand  new  text  for  high  school  students  surveys,  appraises,  and  discusses  the  economic  world 
as  it  is  today.  In  view  of  the  marked  changes  in  economic  life  during  recent  years — even  during 
recent  months — no  effort  was  spared  to  make  the  book  reflect  conditions  as  they  were  right  up 
to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

Author^ g  Qualifications. 

Dr.  Michels  was  educated  in  Europe  and  America,  taking  his  Doctor's  degree  from  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.  He  has  seen  active  business  experience  on  both  continents  in  the 
fields  of  banking,  accounting,  law,  investment  counseling,  and  teaching.  He  is  still  a  young 
man — a  young  man  with  a  mature  outlook  on  an  economic  world  undergoing  a  momentous 
change.  His  practical  business  experience,  the  variety  of  this  experience,  and  several  years  of 
reaching  economics  have  eminently  qualified  him  for  authorship.  His  book  is  authoritative. 

Late  Legislation  Appraised. 

Without  partisanship  and  with  a  convincing  grasp  of  today's  economic  conditions  and  problems, 
the  author  analyzes  in  a  simple  and  understandable  way  late  monetary  problems,  banking regul; 
tions  of  1937,  and  index  figures  of  1937.  His  work  as  investment  counselor  has  given  him  a 
practical  insight  into  the  economic  forces  as  they  affect  us  today.  The  clarity  of  his  viewpoint 
and  the  soundness  and  fairness  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject  are  refreshing. 

Points  of  Interest  to  the  Teacher. 

Dr.  Michels  is  an  active  teacher  of  economics.  The  manuscript  of  his  book  was  tested  on  students 
in  both  the  school  and  the  business  world,  students  to  whom  the  subject  was  entirely  new.  The 
material  proved  to  be  intriguing  and  interesting  to  these  students. 

The  end-of-the-cifapeer  material  is  marked  by  unique  review  outlines  and  by  stimulating  questions 
that  call  for  interpretation  of  the  text  in  the  light  of  everyday  economic  activity  and  conditions. 

You  will  be  highly  pleased  with  the  special  and  highly  constructive  use  that  has  been  made  of 
simple  graphs  and  simple  statistics.  The  author  has  spared  no  effort  to  make  these  features  a 
living  part  of  a  stimulating  study.  The  fullest  use  has  been  made  of  pictures  as  a  sound  medium 
of  teaching. 

This  new  t«t  tsachca 
•coBomlcs  soundly, 
impmrtimlly,  and 
muthorttmthiMly. 

Corras|M>BdsBcs 
lavltwl 

LUt  Price,  ll.M  I  TORONTO  LONDON  SYDNEY 

Wkem  writing  nbont  this  book  pkose  mention  the  Bnsineii  Edneotion  World. 
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